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THE PEOPLE WITHOUT A PILLOW. 


‘¢ . . . He had been ordered to run away, to abandon a dependent people to 
' its fate, to break all pledges that he had been encouraged to make, to commit in 


short an outrage on every instinct of an English gentleman. 


That was the issue 


between him and the Government.”—Richard Corfield of Somaliland, by H. F. 


Prevost Battersby. 


THAT the British Empire 
grew into being despite, rather 
than because of, British States- 
manship, and that it continues 
to flourish for the self-same 
reason, is an ineontrovertible 
fact. From the days of Walter 
Raleigh to those of Cecil Rhodes, 
it has ever been the unofficial 
adventurer who has planted 
our flag in the new countries, 
to the consternation rather 
than to the satisfaction ef 
scandalised Ministers of the 
Crown. For some reason that 
is unintelligible, the higher 
appointments under this self- 
same Crown are generally re- 
served for those with no con- 
ceivable claim to fill them,— 
save perhaps the paltry plea 
of some agility in the precious 
Political Pantomime, — and 
that under these circumstances 
no worse disaster has ever be- 
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fallen our Colonial policy than 
the loss of an American Con- 
tinent, the fall of Khartoum 
te the Mahdi, and the moral 
disaster of Majuba Hill, is a 
matter both for happy surprise 
and profound self-congratula- 
tion. A breed of rulers that 
prefers the cheap triumphs of 
a professional Senate to the 
more arduous labours of a less 
artificial career can scarcely be 
expected to understand the pe- 
culiar and varied psychology of 
the British Empire. But fortun- 
ately they are always controlled 
by that most English of insti- 
tutions, the Permanent Under- 
Secretary, and so, unless they 
actually run amok, they are 
more or less impotent for seri- 
ous mischief during their brief 
terms of office, However, 
during the eight years’ orgy 
of undemocratic Radicalism 
U 
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that preceded the great War 
and plunged us into inter- 
nal dissensions so bitter that 
they have yet to be solved 
before any real peace can ever 
return to the United Kingdom, 
the prestige of the party poli- 
tician was high, and he rode 
rough-shod over all instructed 
ability. Soldiers, sailors, In- 
dian Proconsuls, Colonial Ad- 
ministrators from Nigeria to 
Ceylon, and men “upon the 
spet” all over the Empire 
might caution, explain, or 
counsel, but disdaining the 
advice of such technically in- 
formed experts, the amateur 
workmen at Westminster con- 
tinued to “gang their ain 
gait,” with one eye on the 
constituency and the other on 
their “career,” until a sterner 
age born of Armageddon throws 
a merciless light upon their 
paltry party jugglings, and an 
angry Nation cries in no un- 
certain voice, ‘‘Give us men 
and not mountebanks!” 

In no department of Imperial 
activity during those humiliat- 
ing years of national emascula- 
tion were the evil effects of this 
lamentable régime better illus- 
trated than in our African 
Administration, Under this 
Radical autocracy there were 
three courses open to the ad- 
ministrator of savage lands— 
namely, he could do exactly 
what he was told, thereby ac- 
quiring great personal merit 
and K.C.M.G.’s at the expense 
of the hapless country that he 
was bidden to misgovern; he 
could bluff the powers that 
were with a simulated en- 
thusiasm for their policies, 
while in reality quietly carry- 
ing out his own; or, finally, 
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like Richard Corfield, he could 
tell the whole yapping pack to 
go te the devil. If the last 
course were taken—in some 
wild emergency, for instance, 
in order perhaps to set right 
some hideous local wrong—it 
was advisable to get hurriedly 
killed by the spear or die tact- 
fully of black-water fever. In 
fact, to carry out his work 
efficiently in the interests of 
the native of Africa, it was, 
generally speaking, necessary 
for the local district Commis- 
sioner to tear up the Colonial 
regulations, sever himself from 
the telegraph, and, having thus 
frankly assumed the red cap of 
revolution, settle down to the 
toil of his never-ending day, 
happily supported by the know- 
ledge that the whole of his 
fate lay in the hands of some 
political bagman, who had pos- 
sibly once ventured across the 
sea as far as Boulogne. 

If you have any claim to 
call yourself an African Bush- 
whacker of good report you 
will know the leading character 
in this narrative already. For 
Ian Ross, Tutelary Deity of 
Somaliland, has known about 
half the subalterns of the British 
Army when in their optimistic 
youth they tried their periodical 
conclusions with that most 
elusive of mortals the Somali- 
land Mad Mullah. The sub- 
alterns whom he has instructed 
in Bush lore, Dervish tactics, 
camel milking and the other 
possibilities of Africa, pass on 
and become generals or chiefs 
of staffs, but Ian Ross remains 
permanent, indispensable, and 
for all practical purposes un- 
rewarded. From Ian Ross’s 
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point of view there is some 
good dry Scottish humour in 
the promotion of these his 
fledglings, for many a brilliant 
officer who is now distinguishing 
himself in France failed hope- 
lessly—in all save gallantry— 
when in heart-breaking Somali- 
land; and, in consequence, the 
Mad Mullah is able to boast 
that in the past he frequently 
bested half of Hindenburg’s 
present conquerors! Still we 
do not believe that these officers 
will grudge him his self-con- 
gratulation on this score, for 
most of us who have played hide- 
and-seek with the eld gentle- 
man have a sneaking regard 
for him, if for no other reason 
than that both in diplomacy 
and in war he has more than 
held his own against the British 
Empire for over fifteen years. 
Nothing of human affairs 
does Ian Ross consider foreign 
to his nature, and it is typical 
of the man that while he first 
came to Africa as the highly 
trained expert of the best small- 
arms factory in England, he 
remained as an administrator 
and now flourishes as a soldier. 
Successive Chief Commissioners 
and Commanders of new field 
forces anxiously seek his advice, 
London-bred politicians quote 
his epinion as law, and when, 
having disregarded his words, 
all are overtaken by black 
disaster, they hurriedly consult 
him again. The simple events 
set forth in this paper are 
merely illustrative of the daily 
routine of an African official 
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working under all the heavy 
handicaps that a toe centralised 
system of Colonial administra- 
tion imposes upon him, and the 
narrative is purposely selacted 
for its lack of the dramatic or 
the sensational. A dozen true 
stories of Ross’s rougher and 
tougher adventures might be 
written without any incursion 
into fiction—such as how in 
one fight he won his D.C.M., 
and how, in another, he saved 
the present historian’s life,— 
but he is not the sort of man 
to thank you for such florid 
disclosures, and his attitude 
must be respected. 

Into the doubtful welter of 
Somaliland politics we refuse to 
drag our readers far—for that 
way madness lies—but it is 
necessary to remind them that 
@ cosmopolitan troupe that 
called itself a British Govern- 
ment once eynically abandoned 
a whole protectorate of African 
friendlies to the mercy of 
their relentless arch-enemy who 
was then at the height of his 
power ; and this merely in order 
to save a few million pounds 
at the expense of White Prestige 
all over the Empire The 
interior of Somaliland thus 
bloodily abandoned, the British 
officials in the country were 
ordered to embark upon a pol- 
icy of “coastal concentration,” 
which was only another name 
for an undignified bolt for the 
beach. Here at the three 
separate seaperts of Berbera, 
Bulhar, and Zeyla, the dejected 
Englishmen sat sullenly behind 





1 After hearing of the evacuation of Somaliland, Abyssinian ivory poachers 
shot more than one British officer at sight, fearing no retribution ; while both in 
Egypt and India the present writer has heard humiliating truths on the whole 
subject from Mahomedans whose’ belief in British honour was shaken by, this 
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barbed - wire defences like so 
many captive lions in a cage, 
or applied for transfers to some 
happier part of Africa. 

At this time our friend Ian 
Ross was holding the appoint- 
ment of Assistant District Com- 
missioner, and in this capacity 
he was despatched to the open 
roadstead of Zeyla in company 
with an officer of Indian in- 
fantry, who by a curious coin- 
cidence was afterwards killed 
in action upon the very same 
day that the Secretary of State 
of the moment retired into 
bourgeois oblivion with the in- 
evitable Radical Peerage that 
is ever the reward of compla- 
cent mediocrity. 

That these three seaports 
had not been abandoned to- 
gether with the unhappy in- 
terior was merely due to a 
latent glimmer of intelligence 
apparent even in the mentally 
deficient. To offer free access 
to the pre-war expanding Hun 
to harbeurs that faced our guns 
at Aden was deemed unwise. 
At the time this act of element- 
ary prudence was dignified by 
the sonorous term of “ Imperial 
Peace Strategy ”’—as a kind of 
apologia to the grumbling Radi- 
cal taxpayer for not clearing 
out of the wretched country 
bag and baggage. 

The pert of Zeyla once pos- 
sessed considerable commercial 
importance, and although the 
construction of a railway in 
French Somaliland has since 
diverted from its gates the 
former stream of trade in gums, 
frankincense, and myrrh, it 
still retains a hundred histori- 
cal interests for those over 
whom the call of Africa exerts 
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its subtle sway. It was here 
that General Gordon once tar- 
ried and dreamed dreams out- 
side the grasp of a Gladstone ; 
Burton too, the explorer, lived 
here in disguise and prayed at 
the local mosque; while afore- 
time wild Turkish corsairs 
would often land upon its sun- 
scorched beach the booty that 
they had snatched from the 
ocean. 

However, Ian Ross had little 
time for historical reminis- 
cences: his immediate duty lay 
in trying to persuade the 
“friendly ” Somali that in re- 
ality the White Man was not 
the discredited coward that his 
evacuation of the interior natu- 
rally indicated to the native 
mind, and further, that it was 
not good for the black man to 
show him open disrespect in 
the public street. In such con- 
genial tasks the Civil Power 
was supported by the armed 
might of Britain as represented 
by fifty scurvy-stricken Indian 
Sepoys and fifty local military 
police, the latter being a cos- 
mopolitan crowd of Somalis, 
Soudanese, Abyssinians, and 
Arabs. 

It was the month of June 
and the Khareef had just begun 
to blow, rendering all life in 
this hyena-haunted hell a blast- 
furnace of roaring dust devils 
that leaped in seven-leagued 
boots from one tortured horizon 
to the other. Life under such 
conditions becomes somewhat 
primitive, and Ian Ross, as was 
his wont, sat upon his dark 
verandah elad simply in a bath 
towel and a pair of scarlet Arab 
slippers. He had just finished 
his unpalatable lunch of rancid 
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goat, tinned vegetables, and 
unclean native rice, and was 
about to light his slow and 
philosophic pipe when an aged 
Somali of the Habr Awl tribe 
sauntered carelessly upon the 
scene. In his hand he carried 
the usual throwing spear, and 
the nakedness of his emaciated 
frame was hidden by the usual 
Somali tobe. 

“ Wallaht war ban haiya!” 
(By God! I have mews!) he 
whispered importantly, “and 
news that is secret,” he added 
as an afterthought, his roving 
eye detecting Ross’s curious 
servant in the background. 

“ What about?” asked Ross, 
after his servant had been de- 
spatched upon some unneces- 
sary errand, 

“Gun -running,” came the 
curt reply; “but if I speak 
truth, you must forget who 
I am, else I shall die at the 
hands of my enemies.” 

“ Agreed,” said Ross simply ; 
“now go ahead.” 

“ Ali Salim, the Arab trader 
from El Yemen, has just landed 
some two hundred rifles upon 
the shore between this city 
and Bulhar, They are bound 
for Zl Mullah,! and the gun- 

runners will have to pass them 
through the Aysa or Gadahersi 
country. The spot is a long 
way hence, and already I sus- 
pect that they have started on 
their way into the desert.” 

_ Ross blasphemed, for ever 
since the evacuation, and the 
consequent débdcle of British 
prestige, every twopenny-half- 
penny adventurer, from the 
Red Sea to the Hern of Africa, 
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was gun-running to a good 
market, and complicating an 
already complicated military 
situation. He eyed a framed 
notice of standing orders that 
had hung over his office table 
ever since the evacuation. 
“ No European official,” so ran 
the legend, “will leave the 
precincts of the city of Zeyla 
in order to proceed into the 
Interior under any circum- 
stances whatever. All politi- 
cal cases will be heard by the 
administration upon the coast.” 
Ross smiled disobediently, and 
shook the ashes from his pipe 
upon the floor. “I must be 
off at once,” he soliloquised, 
eyeing the dusty inferno out- 
side with disfavour. “At once,” 
he repeated, “or they’ll get the 
start of me, and there’ll be hell 
and all to pay. Let’s hope that 
nobody will find out that I’ve 
gone; but I suppose I’d better 
tell the Senior Commissioner.” 
Since of mounted troops there 
were none, he saddled up his 
own Dervish pony, and, calling 
to his orderly to saddle another, 
gave his Jemedar of Pelice 
orders to follow him up with 
the cosmopolitan foot con- 
stables. Then he loaded his 
revolver, and changing into 
khaki, rode out into the 
hideous yellow wilderness that 
the Reyal Geographical Society 
calls the Great Maritime Plain 
of East Africa, Ahead lay 
mirage and whirling sand, 
above a sky that was pitiless 
in its blueness, and behind 
upon his protesting spine beat 
the brazen sun of Africa. His 
eyes, tortured by wind and 
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glare, soon turned into bloody 
orbs of scarlet fire; his bare 
arms and knees, unprotected 
by his much- patched bush 
shirt and ragged khaki shorts, 
peeled hourly into scaly nasti- 
ness; and even the country- 
bred pony that he rode showed 
active signs of its disinolin- 
ation to be roasted alive in 
the midday heat. His single 
police orderly, a dry - skinned 
Somali, who was apparently 
incapable of perspiration, rode 
smiling by his side chewing a 
green twig to moisten the 
dryness of his parched and 
blackened gums. Blast, roar, 
swirl—the never - slackening 
gale of burning heat blew 
steadily in their faces, raising 
a constant fog of gritty, khaki 
sand. Both men and beasts 
were copper-coloured from head 
to foot, and might easily have 
been mistaken for bronze 
equestrian statues had it not 
been for the steady onward 
movement of their  stout- 
hearted little horses. <A side 
drift in the sandstorm revealed 
a remembered water-hole, from 
which some hideous old Hagar 
was drawing a few mouthfuls 
of muddy but precious water. 
The ponies scenting the water 
whinnied thirstily together, and 
dismounting, Ross led them to 
it, and began to interrogate the 
old beldame as to any unusual 
movements in the bush around 
her. The old lady seemingly 
ready to converse upon any 
topic under the sun except the 
one that he had chosen, Ross 
boldly attempted what lawyers 
call the leading question that 
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so frequently produces good 
results in Africa. 

“Where are the rifles that 
were landed from the Arab 
dhow this morning ?”’ he asked 
directly. 

“Tnshallah !” came the naive 
reply. ‘The Aysa tribe have 
already stolen them from the 
gun-runners when these tried 
to pass through their country ; 

. . the Aysa karias' are now 
some twenty miles away,” and 
she pointed with the uneanny 
accuracy of the bush - bred 
across the far horizon. 

“Damn,” said Ross thought- 
fully, “this fairly tears it! If 
the Aysa get rifles there'll be 
a most awful rumpus.” 

It must here be explained 
that upon evacuating the in- 
terior, some half-hearted at- 
tempt had been made by H.M. 
Ministers to arm for their own 
defence those of the friendly 
tribes who lived nearest the 
Mullah’s country. The policy 
had not been a success, and, as 
might have been foreseen, had 
merely resulted in stirring up 
internecine strife among the 
“friendly” tribes themselves, 
thus adding to the general 
chaos that the Mullah’s ori- 
ginal aggression had created. 
The wealth of a friendly tribe, 
as represented by milch camels, 
now varied in direct propor- 
tion to the number of its rifles, 
which, if plentiful, enabled it 
to raid those of its “friendly ” 
neighbours who were less for- 
tunate as regards their arma- 
ment. The Aysa living far 
outside the radius of the 
Mullah’s normal activities had 





1 Karias—the moving camps of nomadic tribes. 
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received no Government rifles 
at all, and this present god- 
send in the shape of inter- 
cepted arms meant that they 
would be in the glorious posi- 
tion of being able to impose 
their will upon their hitherto 
equally unarmed neighbours, 
the Gadahersi. Hence Ross’s 
consternation, for the rifles in 
the possession of the Aysa 
would work even more evil 
than in the hands of the 
Mullah’s Dervishes, in the 
sense that they would be the 
cause of yet a new flare-up in 
a hitherto fairly peaceful dis- 
trict. Sighing philosophically, 
he drank some chocolate-col- 
oured water from the wicker- 
work horn that the old woman 
pressed to his lips, and set out 
again to track down the elusive 
karias of the recalcitrant tribes 
ahead. 

A few miles farther on and 
he overtook three Somalis 
striding through the bush. 
They were of a tribe that was 
foreign to his own district, and 
one of them, not knowing that 
the white man understood their 
tongue, called out to the police 
orderly and inquired their des- 
tination, 

“Tell them we are shooting 
dhero,” 1 whispered Ross to his 
native companion, and this 
reply was duly given. 

“Then why proceed far- 
ther?” came the reply, “for 
see there are many grazing to 
the north,” and one of the two 
jerked his head carelessly to- 
wards the recky mountains 
inland. 


“ Sirkal-ki-Ross? seeks a cer- 
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tain big head that he wots of 
farther on,” said the unblush- 
ing policeman, and leaving 
their too-curious fellow-travel- 
lers to ponder over this excuse, 
the two minions of the law 
cantered forward. 


We believe that there is a 
certain Biblical precedent of a 
young gentleman unexpectedly 
finding a kingdom when merely 
occupied in looking for lost 
donkeys, and Jarma Hersi, 
camel-herd of the Aysa tribe, 
had already played the part of 
a Saul before Ian Ross had left 
the city of Zeyla. Lying upon 
your back in the scanty shade 
of a ragged thorn-bush and 
crooning folk-songs at the 
midday sky while your milch 
camels graze around you in 
replete content, is all very well, 
but a little closer watch over 
their movements is necessary 
unless you would have them 
stray. A little before noon 
Jarma Hersi decided that the 
hour had come to water the 
beasts, and rising to muster 
them he discovered that three 
of them were missing. Nothing 
perturbed, he cast around, and 
on striking their tracks ran 
lightly, spear in hand, between 
the giant sand-dunes in hot- 
footed pursuit. Upon rounding 
a bluff a few hundred yards 
farther on, he stumbled upon 
what sent his heart into his 
mouth, and instinct asserting 
itself even before reason, he 
flung his naked body prone 
behind an ant-hill. Three men 
were digging furiously upon 
the blazing foreshore,—not for 





1 Dhero—gazelle. 
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water, for of that there was 
ample a mile away. A farther 
glance showed him that none 
of the men were of his own 
tribe, and that they were bury- 
ing rifles and boxes of ammuni- 
tion. With beating heart and 
bulging eyes he watched their 
industrious toil, until half an 
hour later, after smoothing over 
their hiding-place, they ran 
swiftly in the direction ef 
Zeyla. 

Now if you are born and bred 
in the Somali Bush your wits 
at sixteen are far sharper than 
those of an English schoolboy 
of the same age, and Jarma 
Hersi at once summed up the 
whole situation very correctly. 
Firstly, the rifles had been 
smuggled oversea for some un- 
known market in the interior; 
and, secondly, pending the 
arrival of baggage camels upon 
which to remove them, and 
which the three smugglers had 
just gone to hire in Zeyla, the 
arms of necessity had to be 
concealed discreetly from the 
public gaze. 

Throwing aside all thoughts 
of the lost camels—for one 
single rifle would represent 
half a dozen of these beasts in 
local currency—Jarma Hersi 
sped on the wings of the wind 
to his karia and spread the 
good news among the Akhils! 
of his tribe. Within an hour 
some two hundred French Gras 
rifles had been disinterred, 
together with ten thousand 
rounds of cartridges, and the 
karias of the Aysa had moved 
rapidly but unostentatiously 
away from the coast, only 
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stopping to water at the well 
where Ross had later encoun- 
tered the treacherous old 
woman. 

That young Jarma Hersi 
should lag behind in order to 
play with his new toy, as re- 
presented by a large heavy-bore 
rifle, was perhaps unfortunate, 
because a few hours later a 
slight corkscrew of dust upon 
the desert’s face revealed two 
horsemen who rode tirelessly 
forward, and Jarma Hersi’s 
quick eyes soon told him that 
one of his pursuers was a white 
man, At this particular part 
of the coast there is but little 
cover from view, and so mak- 
ing the most of an awkward 
predicament, he stood quite 
motionless and waited to see 
if his presence should remain 
undetected. There are, how- 
ever, few objects that Ian Ross 
does not see in his own district, 
and a little later, realising that 
an encounter was inevitable, 
the young Somali quietly 
loaded the rifle. The sun was 
now setting in ensanguined 
glory, and the pale ochre horror 
of the empty desert was trans- 
formed into the warmth of a 
sea of crimson blood. In the 
middle of all this utter loneli- 
ness stood the slender young 
warrior, his naked skin bathed 
in mellow sunlight, his long 
fuzzy-wuzzy hair framing his 
firmly chiselled features, and 
his clumsy heavy-bore rifle at 
the present. 

“Halt, O Ross!” he cried 
briefly. “Another pace and I 
blow thy head off!” (The 
prestige of the white man in 
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Somaliland was not high after 
the flight before the Mullah.) 

“Thanks,” replied Ross, dis- 
mounting, and wiping the 
muddy sweat from his dusty 
forehead ; “and now let’s have 
a chat. Of what avail,” he 
continued, “are rifles to your 
tribes among whom there is 
no war?” 

“But there soon will be,” 
said Jarma Hersi hopefully, 
“for now we can raid the 
Gadahersi!” 

“That my Government will 
never permit,” replied Ian 
Ross sternly. 

The Somali spat contemptu- 
ously. “Thy Government! Will 
fifty sick Hindis! and the 
Coast police stop us?” he 
asked sarcastically, “or you 
dozen white men who fied 
before the Mullah!” 

“ That was an order,” replied 
Ross as patiently as he could 
under the circumstances, but 
inwardly consigning to a hotter 
place than Africa all of H.M. 
Ministers whose political pusil- 
lanimity had subjected the 
white men under their orders 
to such unjust taunts. “It 
was an order, but perhaps 
later will come—new orders.” 

“Perhaps,” said the young 
“friendly ” indifferently, “and 
perhaps not! Only God knows, 
and meanwhile I am stronger 
than you even if I be weaker 
than the Mullah!” 

“Are you so sure?” asked 
Ross. “Even now the Coast 





police march behind me, you 
are separated from your karia, 
and even if you shoot me here 
and now, 


my orderly will 
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avenge me before you can 
reload.” 

The two men stood gazing 
unwinkingly into each other’s 
eyes, the weary fever-tortured 
British official and the splendid 
young African savage so full 
of jote de vivre, 

“ Warya!l see! I will drive 
@ bargain with you,’’ cried 
Jarma Hersi at last. “ Promise 
that J at least may retain my 
own rifle, and in return I will 
tell you the names of all my 
tribe who took the rest!” 

“Done!” said Ross with an 
amused smile, “‘provided you 
also show me where they lie 
encamped this night.” 

“Farther,” said Jarma Hersi 
magnanimously, “I will tell 
you more,” and he narrated 
the manner of his meeting 
with the unknown smugglers. 

“By Jove,” said Ross to 
himself, ‘they must have been 
the three chaps I overtook just 
now on their way back from 
Zeyla. Later I'll have ’em 
arrested, but, in the mean- 
time, I must push on with 
this bright lad.” 

He remounted his now 
flagging pony, and his Somali 
guide, breaking into a slow 
but steady run, the party 
pushed forward through the 
falling darkness towards the 
edge of the Aysa karias. 

Two highly indignant Akhils, 
when interrogated upon the 
subject of rifles, first replied 
that they knew of none, for, 
as Allah was well aware, their 
miserable tribe was entirely 
unarmed. Pressed further, 
they admitted the theft of 
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which they were accused, but 
stated that it was now too 
late to recover the rifles since 
all had been distributed, and 
they were ignorant of the 
names of the present pro- 
prietors. Finally, confronted 
by the list of names that Ross 
had compiled from Jarma 
Hersi’s dictation, they stated 
their emphatic belief that Ross 
was undoubtedly an emissary 
of Satan. Whereupon, after 
being handcuffed together and 
chained to the police orderly 
for the night, they were very 
candidly informed that unless 
immediate steps were taken to 
assemble the tribe before dawn, 
they would be shot by one 
Sirkal-ki-Ross, who owned a 
large revolver that shot six 
fat bullets without being re- 
loaded. The matter thus 
happily arranged, the tired 
District Commissioner supped 
off camel’s milk laced with 
whisky, and lay down near his 
exhausted pony to sleep the 
sleep of the just. 


At dawn came not only the 
sullen Aysa with their much- 
treasured weapons, but also 
the Coastal police, who, mo- 
mentarily expecting to find 
Ross’s dead body upon the 
road, had marched without 
any real halt for over sixteen 
hours. Their presence made 
it all the easier to enforce 
his orders, but Ross had been 
quite prepared to disarm the 
Aysa unassisted and alone. 

With the weary policemen 
were the three gun - runners 
arrested upon suspicion. These 
complained bitterly that they 
were the victims of a double 
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tyranny, inasmuch as they were 
innocent men who—by God !— 
knew nothing about gun-run- 
ning; and secondly, when they 
had got their second wind, be- 
cause the accursed Aysa had 
just robbed them of 200 Gras 
rifles which they—by God !— 
had merely happened to find 
lying upon the beach! Then 
they rattled their leg - irons 
furiously and demanded im- 
mediate justice, while the 
Aysa howled with unsym- 
pathetic laughter, for the Mad 
Mullah has not yet been able 
to destroy humour among the 
Somali race, 

Amid the general chatter- 
ing confusion that is insepar- 
able when conducting business 
with a thousand Somalis, two 
camel orderlies came into view 
who were speeding from the 
south as fast as their long- 
legged Arabian camels could 
put their feet to the ground, 

“Q Lord!” groaned Ross 
wearily, his thoughts now 
turned towards Zeyla and 
rest, “some new stunt, I 
suppose, and I do want a 
wash badly.” 

“What is it?” he asked 
the leading orderly, who had 
halted and was proceeding to 
make hideous noises at the 
back of his throat in order 
to urge the grumbling camel 
to lie down. 

“ Ackh! ackh! ackh!” cried 
the man. 

“Urghl, urghl, urghl,” argued 


the beast. 

“Ackh!  ackh! ackh!” 
screamed its furious rider 
again; and finally, with a 
swaying stagger and horrible 


grunting hiccough, the s0- 
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called ship of the desert con- 
descended to come to an an- 
chorage upon the _ ground. 
The orderly dismounted, and, 
with the punctilious smartness 
of the Somali once thrust 
into uniform, stood up and 
saluted the impatient District 
Commissioner about three times 
before he was quite satisfied 
with the results of his own 
performance, “I have news,” 
he remarked happily. 

“Damn you, you always 
have!” cried Ross indignantly. 
“What unholy trek do you 
expect me to do now? My 
pony’s dead-beat after thirty 
or forty miles through the 
khareef.” 

“On camel-back it is merely 
a matter of six hours from 
here,” replied the policeman— 
for the Somali who does not 
use a road talks in hours and 
not in miles. “There is a 
quarrel in progress between 
the Gadahersi touching a 
matter of some milch camels, 
and some spear fighting has 
occurred. A few had been 
killed before I left. See! 
here is a leg that I cut off 
one body to show I speak 
truth,” and, fumbling in his 
camel blanket, he coolly flung 
his ghastly trophy at Ross’s 
feet, 

“ Blast the Gadahersi!” cried 
the District Commissioner 
wrathfully. “Now I suppose 
Pll have to trek another 
thirty miles in this filthy 
sun to settle the payment of 
the blood-money. See here, 
Abdi Suliman, I'll ride your 
camel, and Gabobi, the other 
orderly, shall guide me to 
their karias.” 
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In Somaliland there is no 
capital punishment for a good, 
honest, straightforward mur- 
der, but the murderer must pay 
compensation to the relations 
of his victim. In the case of 
@ murdered man, one hundred 
camels is the fine that is levied, 
but you can murder a lady for 
thirty. Shocking as this must 
appear from the point of view 
of the cultured at home, it is 
difficult to take it seriously 
when upon the spot, because 
the happy-go-lucky cheerful- 
ness with which men both 
murder and are murdered in 
Somaliland is apt to remind 
you of George Grossmith’s 
classic song upon assassination 
in general, and the despatch 
of an unamiable cook in par- 
ticular. 


‘6 So I shoved her in the oven, 
And I dined at the Savoy ” 


—so ends the triumphant 
chant, and this is entirely the 
same happy spirit in which the 
Somali, bored by his relations 
or friends, removes them to a 
higher and a better world. 

Only pausing to make suit- 
able arrangements with his 
Police Jemedar for the return 
of both rifles and gun-runners 
to Zeyla, Ian Ross. mounted 
the orderly’s camel, and bid- 
ding the Aysa farewell, 
departed to interview the 
Gadahersi. 

“God grant the old Secre- 
tary of State don’t hear of all 
this stunt,” he soliloquised 
piously to himself, “or he’ll 
give me hell! But how, in 
Allah’s name,” he cried, apos- 
trophising his great striding 
camel, ‘‘can one white man 
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keep a district as big as Devon- 
shire quiet if he’s kept sitting 
in a confounded seaport all the 
time?” The unsympathetic 
camel vouchsafing no reply, its 
indignant rider smote it over 
the head with his raw - hide 
koboko, whereupon, without 
slacking its pace, the amiable 
mammal turned its evil head 
sideways, and spat with deadly 
accuracy into his face. “Dainty 
little pet, ain’t you?” said 
Ross faintly, as he produced 
his pocket-handkerchief ; “ not 
for nothing are you christened 
Attar of Roses! Git on, you 
blooming scent-fountain!” and 
he smote the loathsome quad- 
ruped again. 

The Gadahersi had not re- 
moved their dead, although 
they had removed their karias 
from the scene of the affray, 
and Ross counted eleven corpses. 
Fellowing the trail, he soon 
overtook the nomads, just as 
they were preparing to water 
their stock during the thirsty 
midday heat. The first of the 
tribe that he encountered was 
an elderly gentleman with a 
guilty conscience, who, flinging 
a spear at the District Commis- 
sioner’s head, vanished into a 
narrow gully with a yell of 
amusement. Ignoring his per- 
verted sense of humour, Ross 
trotted on, and hailed the 
Akhils, and here his language 
became unprintable ; “and so,” 
he concluded, “if you think 
you can do what you like, just 
because I like living in Zeyla, 
youre making a _ blanked 
blanked error.” 

A court of law in the Afriean 
Bush is apt to be a somewhat 
primitive affair. Seating him- 
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self upon the gaudy blanket 
that he had unstrapped from 
his heavy camel saddle, Ross 
produced a Field-Service Note- 
book and then opened the 
case for the prosecution, while 
some five or six hundred 
Somalis of both sexes formed 
themselves around him in a 
gigantic semicircle, and all 
talked at once. Behind the 
white man and with a loaded 
rifle stood the solitary police 
escort, longing for some official 
excuse to discharge the weapon 
at his maternal uncle who sat 
immediately in front of the 
Assistant District Commis- 
siener, and who had once got 
the better of him in a business 
transaction. It was noticeable 
that the demeanour of the 
assembly towards the British 
magistrate varied with their 
proximity to the Bench, Those 
in front were polite though ex- 
cited, farther back anger was 
manifest, and finally on the 
far outskirts of the crowd the 
ladies of the tribe encouraged 
their lords to “bring out the 
white dog that we may slay 
him.” One or two went as far 
as stone throwing, but with 
the patience of a Salvationist 
at Limehouse, Ian Ross took 
no notice of the bombardment, 
more particularly as all the 
missiles flung by the fair sex 
struck those for whom they 
were not intended. 

Well into the weary after- 
noon the sordid wrangle over 
the price of human blood con- 
tinued. Here one kept urging 
eagerly that a youth of twenty 
was cheaper prey than the 
salted warrier of forty, and 
there another urged that a 
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pretty girl was more expensive 
than a withered beldame. A 
milch camel too had been acci- 
dentally maimed, and _ this 
casualty was also added to the 
debit account of those respon- 
sible for its broken leg. Not 
without gravedifficulty were the 
excited tribesmen guided gently 
but firmly back into the paths 
of reasoned thought. Oaths, 
personal impertinence, scowls 
and wild threats of future 
vengeance, were being freely 
bandied about between them, 
and at one moment it seemed 
probable that another appeal 
would be made to the mur- 
derous spear ef the country. 
It was Ross’s sheer personal 
magnetism and will power 
that alone dominated these 
half devils and half children of 
his affection, for on any appeal 
to force he would have been 
stabbed to pieces in less time 
than it takes to suggest the 
idea, When their dissatisfac- 
tion with his judgment was at 
its height he rose in the fierce 
sunlight a quiet dignified fig- 
ure of mighty physique, firm 
set jaw, and steady unflinch- 
ing eyes. 

When you first came to 
realise that this firm yet 
patient man with the face 
hewn from bronzed granite, 
who had known and loved his 
Africa for the last fifteen years, 
was in reality the mere pup- 
pet of an anemic top-hatted 
bureaucracy in England, the 
sheer laughable impertinence 
of such a state of affairs 
struck you more foreibly than 
its monstrous iniquity. But 
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upon further reflection you 
decided that here was no occa- 
sion for merriment, but for 
serious measures and saner 
counsels that should end for 
ever such Imperial opera 
bouffe. 

“Amusah/ Hush!” said 
Ross simply in his deep im- 
pressive voice,—“ hush, O Gada- 
hersi, for you are fools! You 
challenge my judgment, you 
talk of this and that, like 
hungry hyenas quarrelling over 
stale mutton bones; but who 
in Allah’s name are you that 
you breathe at all? Listen: 
but eight hours since I snatched 
two hundred rifles from the 
hands of your rivals the 
Aysa. Tell me, would you 
be alive now were it not for 
me? Cease this rioting of mad 
jackals! Hear straight speech ! 
Do you still challenge my judg- 
ment, O men who may be dead 
to-morrow? Do yoursluts still 
cast stones at me who have 
this day saved the babes at 
their breasts? Do you dare 
disobey my orders concerning 
the fines? May Allah preserve 
you if you do!” 

The angry Somalis were for 
a moment silenced by his words. 
There are only two men in 
Somaliland who can even tem- 
porarily silence an angry So- 
mali, and Ross is one of them. 
At length an old Akhil arose 
and answered him with the 
unservile directness of speech 
that the democratic Somali 
ever uses to the white man. 

“Your words,” said he, “are 
goed. But we too have some- 
thing to say. Does your Sirkal? 
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govern this land or not? For 
months we see no white face, 
and so arrange our own affairs, 
and then, lo! suddenly you 
come riding among us and bid 
us to mind your words! Rule 
the land or leave it! for now 
to the East the Mullah rapes 
our tribes and to the West you 
English trouble us with fines 
and orders! We are like an 
unpicketed pony between two 
hyena; if we kick the ene with 
our heels we must needs turn 
our helpless heads to the other ! 
Aforetime you led us in war, 
and then we followed you: did 
we ever dispute your orders 
then? And now you say has 
come a& new order, and of what 
does this order consist? To 
sell us for gold into the hands 
of our enemies, and you bid 
us trust you still! Not for 
nothing are some of us known 
as the people without a pillow ; 
for where, north, south, east, 
or west, is rest to be found in 
the whole of our country ?” 

Ress stared thoughtfully at 
the ground before he found a 
reply, because most of what 
the old Somali had said was 
painfully just and _ horribly 
true. He had formerly been a 
soldier in the King’s African 
Rifles, and in this capacity he 
had received no less than seven 
serious wounds; but it was 
significant that since the evac- 
uation of the Interior he had 
ceased to wear his British 
medals, even when he came to 
the coast tointerview a British 
official, 

“You have spoken straight 





talk,” replied Ross at last, “and 
I will give you as straight an 
answer. Go on trusting the 
Sirkal until this evil is over, 
for it cannot last for ever; and 
now I return to Zeyla, because 
excepting for milk and for wine 
I have neither eaten nor drunk 
for over a day and a night.” 

He shook hands with the 
Akhils, and kicking his camel 
to its indignant feet jogged 
wearily away into the eternal 
sandstorm of the wind-swept 
desert. ‘Poor black devils,” 
he muttered, not without sin- 
cere emotion, —“ poor black 
devils!” 

‘“‘ Now, what is a respectable 
and highly conscientious Com- 
missioner to do when one of 
his assistants ingeniously in- 
forms him that he has broken 
every law known to the Medes 
and Persians—to say nothing 
of the Colonial Office !— and 
that in the process of break- 
ing them he has snaffled some 
two hundred smuggled rifles, 
successfully adjudicated an 
ugly tribal quarrel, and im- 
prisoned three notorious gun- 
runners ?” 

The senior official paused 
for breath, and smiled whim- 
sically at his younger confrére 
across the office table. 

“First,” replied that dis- 
creet youth firmly, “we must 
send old Ross an_ official 
snorter, asking why the, how 
the, what the! Having filed 
this precious document against 
future contingencies—such as 
the Pussyfoote! asking embar- 





1 Pussyfoots. 


An African term of opprobrium for members of the Mother of 
Parliaments, originally borrowed from transatlantic sources. 
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rassing questions — we can 
write out an extremely vague 
report of the whole affair to 
the Secretary -of State, which 
may get him some oredit for 
what he has done.” 

“But hang it,” objected his 
senior, “we can’t expect even 
a Secretary of State to believe 
that Ross worked the whole 
stunt in the Zeyla bazaar! 
And short of that, how can 
we report the matter at all? 
You know how strict the 
powers that be are about 
white men going into the 
interior during this policy of 
coastal concentration ; they've 
got the wind up all round 
about not getting mixed up 
with internal problems,” 

“True,” replied the guileless 
youth brightly, “but as a 
matter of fact, I think they’re 
quite capable of believing any- 
thing. Last time I was home 
one immaculate young gentle- 
man in Downing Street asked 
me how I liked Tripoli — he 
imagined it was up the coast 
from Berbera —and I replied 
that it was tophole. If you 
told ’em that old Ali Salim 
sailed bang into Zeyla road- 
stead itself and had tiffin with 
the Customs bloke, I don’t be- 
lieve they’d be a bit startled ; 
so why not fake up some in- 
nocent yarn which, without 
doing full justice to Ross’s 
initiative, might at least get 
him some sort of kudos, I'll 
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write a draft out presently, 
and I'll show it to you after 
tea: God help Ananias when 
I get going on paper!” 

That report must have been 
a perfect masterpiece of sup- 
pressio vert and suggestio falst, 
for a few weeks later Ian 
Ross’s mail contained a large 
pompous - looking letter all 
covered with wax and 
tape, which congratulated him 
most warmly upon his “com- 
mendable discretion,” ‘“ diplo- 
matic attitude,” and “ praise- 
worthy forbearance under 
circumstances of peculiar 
difficulty.” 

“TI wonder what those cir- 
cumstances were!” said the 
mystified Ross, laughing help- 
lessly with his head upon the 
office table. “I'd give a fiver 
to see the report that young 
Smith drafted for the D.C. 
on my aceount! I seem to 
be a sort of cross between a 
giddy curate and a bally am- 
bassador ; but what about this 
official snorter from the D.C. 
himself cursing me for leaving 
Zeyla at all!” He paused for 
a moment, and then growing 
graver, looked out across the 
blazing blue sea with a cynical 
and weary smile, ‘The people 
without a pillow,” he mur- 
mured reminiscently, thinking 
of the old Akhil’s phrase, 
“and that’s no bad name 
either for any one living in 
Somaliland—black or white!” 
ZERES,. 
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CARRYING ON. 


BY “ BARTIMEUS,” AUTHOR OF ‘NAVAL OCCASIONS.’ 


THE fresh northern breeze 
sent the waves steeplechasing 
across the surface of the har- 
bour and lapping over the hull 
of a British submarine as she 
moved slowly past the anchored 
lines of the Battle-fleet towards 
the entrance. 

Her Commanding Offieer 
stood beside the helmsman, 
holding a soiled chart in his 
hands: further aft, on the 
elliptical railed platform of the 
conning-tower, a tall, angular, 
grey-haired man, clad in civil- 
ian garb, stood talking to the 
First Lieutenant. A Yeoman 
of Signals, his glass tucked 
into his left armpit, was secur- 
ing the halliards to the tele- 
scopic mast, at which fluttered 
a frayed White Ensign. A 
couple of figures, in sea-boots 
and duffle coats, were still coil- 
ing down ropes and securing 
fenders, crawling like flies 
about the whale-backed hull. 
A hundred and fifty feet astern 
of the conning-tower the un- 
seen propellers threw the water 
into vortices, that went curling 
away down the long wake. 

“We'll pick up the trawler 
outside,” said the Lieutenant- 
Commander, folding up the 
chart and sticking it into the 
breast of his monkey-jacket. 
‘“* Deep water out there, and we 
can play about.” His face was 
burned by the sen to the colour 
of an old brick wall ; the tanned 
skin somehow made his eyes 
look bluer and his hair fairer 
than was actually the case; it 


accentuated the whiteness of 
his teeth, and gave his quick 
smile an oddly _ arresting 
charm. 

The elderly civilian con- 
sidered him with grave interest 
before replying. “ Thank you,” 
he said, “that’s just what I 
want to do—play about!” 

“The other experts are all in 
the trawler, with the appar- 
atus,” supplemented the Lieu- 


tenant-Commander. ‘“ We're 
under your orders, sir, for these 
experiments.” 


“Thank you,” said Sir Wil- 
liam Thorogood, Scientist ; he 
drew a cigar-case out of his 
pocket. “I feel rather like a 
man accepting another’s hospi- 
tality and spending the day 
trying to pick his brains,” 

The Submarine Commander 
smiled rather grimly. ‘ You 
mean you're trying to find a 
way of cutting our claws and 
making us harmless?” he 
said. 

“Well — Fritz’s claws,” 
amended Sir William. 

“Same thing,” replied 
the Lieutenant - Commander. 
“* What’s ours to-day is theirs 
to-morrow—figuratively speak- 
in’, that is. If it’s sauce for 
the goose it’s sauee for the 
gander—just tit for tat, this 
game.” 

“That,” said Sir William, 
“is rather a novel point of 
view. It’s not exactly one that 
is taken by the bulk of the 
people ashore.” 

The figure beside the helms- 
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man crinkled up his eyes as he 
stared ahead, and gave a low- 
voiced order to the helmsman. 
“Oh,” he said, “I don’t knew 
much about what people ashore 
think, except that they’re all 
rattled over this so-called sub- 
marine menace. Any one that’s 
scared is apt to cling to one 
point of view.” 

“That is so,” replied the 
Scientist; “but I chose to 
come out with you to-day for 
these experiments on the prin- 
ciple of setting a thief to catch 
a thief.” 

“That’s sound,” said the 
Submarine expert; “ because, 
you know, in the Navy we all 
look at life from different points 
of view, according to our jobs. 
No, thanks; I won’t smoke till 
we get outside. Now, those 
fellows ””—the speaker jerked 
his head astern to the great 
grey battleships—‘“ those big- 
ship wallahs—they’re only just 
beginning to take Us seriously. 
I put in my big-ship time at 
the beginning of the war—we 
do a year in a big ship, you 
know, for our sins —and the 
fellows in the mess used to jeer 
at Us. They talked about 
their rams ...” He laughed. 
“Rams!” he repeated. “They 
called us pirates. P’raps we 
were, but we didn’t carry bath- 
rooms in those early boats— 
nor yet manicure sets... 
Port ten! . . . Ease to five 
—steady!” 

The speaker was silent for a 
moment, musing. “I don’t 
know that I altogether blame 
’em.” He turned to his First 
Lieutenant, a youth some years 
his junior, with preposterously 
long eyelashes, ‘“’Member the 
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manceuvres before the war?” 
The other laughed and nodded. 
“TI terpedoed my _ revered 
parent’s battleship,” continued 
the speaker, “at two hundred 
yards in broad daylight and a 
flat calm.” He chuckled, “ Lor’ 
bless me/ It’s like a fairy tale, 
lookin’ back on it after two 
years of war.” 

‘“‘ Haven't they rather altered 
their tune since, though?” 
asked the visitor. 

“A bit, yes. They don’t 
quite know how to take us 
nowadays. We come in from 
patrol and tie up alongside 
them to give the men the run 
of the canteen; they ask us to 
dinner, and give cinema shows 
for the sailors, bless ’*em. We're 
beginning to feel quite the 
giddy heroes when we find 
ourselves among the Battle- 
fleet.” 

“Cold feet,” interposed the 
First Lieutenant. “ That’s 
what’s behind it all. We’re 
| ee es 

Sir William laughed. 
“Well,” he said, “what about 
those craft yonder? There I 
suppose you have yet another 
point of view?” A division 
of armed trawlers lumbered 
out of their path, the bow gun 
on each blunt forecastle rising 
and dipping as they plunged 
in the incoming swell. 

“ Ah!” said the Lieutenant- 
Commander, “they’re differ- 
ent, They never had any pre- 
conceived notions about us, or 
their own invulnerability. The 
boot’s on the other foot there. 
We used to jeer at them onee ; 
but now I’m not so _ cer- 
Ole 5.05 07 

“You never know what the 
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hell they’ll do next,” explained 
the Lieutenant with the 


shadow of his eyelashes on 
his cheek-bone, “That’s the 
trouble. ‘They knows nothin’, 
an’ they fears nothin’,’” he 
quoted, smiling. 

“The personal element comes 
in more, I suppose, in those 
craft,” said Sir William mus- 
ingly. He focussed his glasses 
on a turf cabin ashore. ‘The 
Admiral was telling me that a 
London brain specialist was 
born in one of those crofter’s 
huts.” 

The Submarine Commander 
nodded. “It’s not unlikely,” 
he said. These Northern fish- 
ermen are a fine breed. But 
this patrol work has developed 
@ new type of seaman alto- 
gether. We've got a fellow 
up here huntin’ Fritzes—he’s 
@ merchant seaman with a 
commission in the Naval Re- 
serve. . .. There are times 
when he makes me frightened, 
that sportsman. It’s a bless- 
ing the Hun can’t reproduee 
his type: anyhow I haven't 
met any over the other side, 
or up the Baltic.” 

“Name of Gedge?” inquired 
Sir William dryly. 

‘“‘That’s the lad,” was the 
reply. ‘“D’you know him, 
sir?” 

‘No, but I’ve heard of him.” 

“You'll see him presently,” 
said the other. “He's waiting 
for us outside on board his 
trawler. If you go on board 
have a look at the beam of his 
fore-hatch: rather interestin’.” 

“What about it?” asked Sir 
William. 

“A little row of notches— 
that’s all. He adds another 


from time to time, and I feel 
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sort of sorry for Fritz when 
he’s about,” 

“‘ Like rats’ tails hanging on 
a stable door,” supplemented 
the First Lieutenant in ex- 
planation. 

“T see,” said Sir William. 
“This is going to be interest- 
ing.” He pitched the stump 
of his cigar overboard and 
turned up the collar of his 
ulster as the spray began to 
drift past their heads. 

“We work together some- 
times,” said the Submarine 
Officer, “‘Gedge and I. Little 
stunts, you know... . It’s 
part of my job, of course, 
huntin’ Fritzes, but it’s more 
than a job with him: it’s a 
holy mission. That’s why I’m 
a bit frightened of him 
really.” The speaker searched 
the visitor’s face with his 
guileless blue eyes. “I’m 
afraid of meeting him one 
day, unexpectedly, before I 
can establish our identity!” 
His quick smile flashed across 
his sunburnt face and was 
gone again. 

The submarine was passing 
under frowning walls of oliff, 
and the murmur of the surf 
thundering about the caverns 
and buttresses of that rock- 
bound coast almost drowned 
the throb of the engines be- 
neath their feet. Far out to 
seaward a formation of mine- 
sweeping sloops crept away 
to the west. Close inshore, 
where the gulls circled vocifer- 
ously, an insignificant trawler 
with a rusty funnel lay roll- 
ing in the swell. A wisp of 
bunting jerked to the stumpy 
foremast and a pair of hand- 
flags zigzagged above the 
trawler’s wheel-house. The 
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Yeoman of Signals on the 
submarine’s conning - tower 
stiffened like a statue as he 
read the message. 

“Says, ‘Will Sir William 
Thor-r-ogood come aboar-r-d, 


sir? If so, he'll send a 
boat!’” His speech placed 
him at home in_ these 


northern latitudes. 

“Reply ‘Yes. 
boat.’” 

A quarter of an hour later 
Sir William was climbing out 
of a tubby dinghy over the 
trawler’s bulwarks. A _ big 
bronzed man in a jersey and 
sea-boots, wearing the monkey- 
jacket of a Lieutenant of the 
Reserve and a uniform cap 
slightly askew, came  for- 
ward, one enormous hand 
outstretched in _ greeting. 
“Pleased to meet you, sir,” 
he said. “My  name’s 
Gedge,” 

Sir William shook hands 
and winced. “I’ve heard of 
you,” he said, “and I was 
anxious to meet you.. What 
d’you think of that toy?” 
He nodded aft at a web of 
wire coils, vulcanite, levers, and 
brass keys standing beneath 
a wooden shelter in the stern. 
Three or four officers from the 
Fleet were gathered round it 
with notebooks in their hands, 
testing and adjusting amid its 
intricacies, 

“T’ve been lookin’ at it,” 
admitted the big man non- 
committally. “It sounds like 
a cinch, but I understand it 
ain’t perfect yet?” 

“Not by what you might 
call a long chalk,” was the 
dry reply. 

The big man looked relieved. 
“That’s all right,” he said. 


Please send 
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‘** Because when it is, I guess 
I can go right along and get 
to bed. That little outfit’s 
going to finish the war, sir.” 

“Hardly,” said Sir William ; 
“but it’s intended to help 
things in that direction. Un- 
fortunately, you see, there’s 
still a factor—what we call 
an unknown quantity——” he 
lapsed into technical explana- 
tions. The other listened for 
a while, and then shook his 
head. 

“Maybe you're right,” he 
said, “but I couldn’t say. I’m 
no scholar—ran away from 
school too young. But it 
seems to me ” He lifted 
a booted foot and rested it 
on the low gunwale, “ Workin’ 
at long distances, there’s the 
pull of the tides...” 

Sir William’s eyeglass 
dropped. He recovered it and 
screwed it home. 

“Am I right, sir?” asked 
the big man. 

“You are,” said the Scien- 
tist. “You've studied tides 
too, have you?” 

The Submarine Hunter 
chuckled. “I’ve learned to 
respect ’em,” he replied dryly. 
“Down the Malay Archipelago 
I learned something about 
tides, spittin’ overboard from 
salvage craft... .”’ He stood 
upright. “Well, sir, we'd 
better get to business. These 
gentlemen here are the brains 
of the party ” he nodded at 
the group aft. “I’m only in the 
picture to put them wise as to 
certain practical conditions of 
the game,...” He dropped 
his voice as they walked aft 
to a confidential undertone. 
‘‘The Navy scares me. It’s so 
damned big, and there’s s9 
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much gold lace—and it’s so 
almighty efficient. . . .” 

Half an hour’s discussion 
settled the modus operandi for 
the experiment. The Sub- 
marine Commander rose from 
the gunwale and tossed away 
his cigarette-end, then he 
grinned at the Submarine 
Hunter, who stood with one 
shoulder against the structure 
aft shredding tobacco into the 
palm of his hand, 

“Gardez-vous! Old Sport!” 
he said, as he began to climb 
down into the dinghy where 
Sir William joined him, 

“That's French, ain’t it?” 
said the Submarine Hunter. 
“Don’t speak the lingo.” 

One of the Naval officers 
standing by the apparatus 


laughed. “It’s a challenge,” 
he said. ‘ Means ‘ Mind your 
eye ! 99? 


The Hunter jerked his clasp- 
knife in the direction of the 
fore-hatch. “I can mind it all 
right,” he replied grimly, and 
laughed with a sudden discon- 
certing bark of amusement. 


“* Now,” said the Submarine 
Commander, as the pointed 
bows swung round for the 
open sea, “we'll get away out 
of it. Must keep on the sur- 
face for a while. Too many 
short - tempered little patrol- 
boats close in to let us cruise 
with only a periscope showing.” 
He waved his hand in the 
direction of countless smudges 
of smoke ringing the clear 
horizon. ‘But once we're 
clear of those we'll dive and 
hide somewhere for a while. 
Give old man Gedge some- 
thing to seratch his head 
about, lookin’ for us. Then 
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we'll play round and test the 
apparatus. . . You'll be 
able to observe the compass 
all the time, and I'll give you 
the distances. There’s a young 
flood making. .. .” 

For the space of a couple of 
hours the boat slid swiftly 
threugh the waves, and suc- 
cessive cordons of patrols 
passed them onwards with 
flickering signals. The men 
on board a line of rusty 
drifters leaned over the sides 
of their plunging craft and 
waved as the jaws of their 
baleful traps opened to let 
them pass through. Above 
their heads a gull circled in- 
quisitively, shrilling the high 
thin Song of the Seventh Sea: 
astern the peaks of Ultima 
Thule faded like opals into the 
blue, 

A little cluster of rocky 
islands rose at length out of 
the sea ahead; the Submarine 
Commander took a swift bear- 
ing and rolled up the chart. 

“That'll do,” he said; “now 
well dive. There’s a shoal 
patch hereabouts, and we'll sit 
on the bottom and have lunch 
while old man Gedge starts 
looking for us. After lunch 
we'll let him get near and try 
a bit of daylight stalking.” He 
glanced at the sun overhead. 
“Bit early, yet awhile,” he 
added. 

One by one, led by Sir 
William, they descended the 
steel-runged ladder into the 
electric-lit depths of the sub- 
marine. A hatch closed with 
a muffled clang: a few curt 
orders were followed by a suc- 
cession of gurgles like those 
of the tide flooding through 
@ cavern; the commanding 
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officer moved from the eye- 
piece of the periscope, and 
gravely contemplated a needle 
creeping slowly round the face 
of a large dial. A petty officer, 
with an expression emotionless 
as that of a traveller in a rail- 
way tunnel, sat by the dial 
manipulating a brass wheel ; a 
few feet away sat a Leading 
Seaman, similarly employed. 
The eyes of both men were 
fixed on the hesitating needle 
as it shivered round. Finally 
the needle wavered, crept on 
another inch, and paused, 
trembling. The Lieutenant- 
Commander glanced fore and 
aft, stripped off a pair of 
soiled gauntlets and made a 
low - voiced observation. The 
two men, as if released from a 
spell, turned away from their 
dials. 

“There we are,” said the 
Captain cheerfully, “sitting 
snug on a nice sandy bottom in 
ten fathoms of water. What's 


‘ for lunch?” He led the way 


forward to a folding table be- 
tween the polished mahogany 
bunks. “Fried chops, ain’t 
it?” he inquired, sniffing. 

They took their seats on 
camp stools while a bluejacket 
dealt out tin plates like play- 
ing cards. Sir William turned 
from a scrutiny of the tiny book- 
shelf over the port bunk. At 
the head of the bunk was nailed 
the photograph of a girlish 
face, and in close proximity to 
it one of a lusty baby exploring 
a fur rug apparently in search 
of clothes. 

“Not much of a library, I’m 
afraid,” said the host, seating 
himself. “I’m not much of a 
reader myself. The Sub’s the 
bookwerm of this boat.” The 
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First Lieutenant of the sub- 
marine shot a swift glance of 
suspicion at his commanding 
officer as he helped himself to 
a chop. The look, however, 
appeared to pass unnoticed. 

“Seme months ago,” con- 
tinued his Captain, speaking 
with his mouth full, “we were 
caught in shallow water ever 
the other side ”»—he jerked his 
head upwards and to the south- 
east. “We were sitting on 
the bottom waiting for it to 
get dark before we came up 
and charged batteries, I was 
having a stretch-off on my 
bunk here, and the Sub of 
course had his nose in a book 
as usual, From subsequent 
investigation it appears that a 
Hun seaplane saw us, and pro- 
ceeded to bomb us with great 
goodwill but indifferent suc- 
cess.” 

“We ought never to have 
been there,” interrupted the 
First Lieutenant coldly. ‘Bad 
navigation on the Captain’s 
part.” 

“Granted,” said the Lieu- 
tenant-Commander. ‘The first 
bomb was rather wide of the 
mark, but it woke me, and I 
saw the Sub’s eyelids flicker. 
After that I watched him. 
The Hun bombed us steadily 
for a quarter of an hour (miss- 
ing every time, of course), and 
the Sub never raised his eyes 
from his book.” 

“T was interested,” said the 
First Lieutenant shortly; his 
eyes, in one swift glance eap- 
tain-wards, said more. 

“Quite, I was only trying 
to prove you were a book- 
werm.” 

“What was the book?” in- 
quired Sir William. 
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“Oh, Meredith, sir. Richard 
something-or-another. Top- 
ping yarn.” 

The guest steered the con- 
versation out of literary chan- 
nels. 

““Were you over the other 
side much?” he asked blandly. 

“Pretty well all the war, 
till we came up North,” was 
the Lieutenant -Commander’s 
reply. ‘ You'll have to use the 
same knife for the butter; hope 
yeu don’t mind. We get into 
piggish ways here, I’m afraid. 

. . Amusin’ work at times, but 
nothing to the Dardanelles; 
we never got out there, though : 
spent all our time nuzzling 
sandbanks off the Ems and 
thereabouts. Of course, one 
sees more of Fritz in that 
way, but I can’t say it exactly 
heightens one’s opinion of him. 
We used to think at the begin- 
ning of the war that Fritz was 
@ sportsman—for a German, 
you know. But he’s really 
just a dirty dog taking very 
kindly to the teaching of bigger 
and dirtier dogs than himself.” 

Sir William pondered this 
intelligence. ‘That’s the gen- 
erally accepted theory,” he said. 

“They may have had some 
white men in their submarines 
at one time, but we've either 
downed them or they’ve got 
Prussianised. They’ve dis- 
graced the very word submarine 
to all eternity.” The speaker 
shook his head over the be- 
smirched escutcheon of his 
young profession. 

“They’re cowards, all right,” 
added the Lientenant. “’Mem- 
ber that Fritz we chased all 
the way to Heligoland on the 
surface?” 


“Yep. Signalled to him 
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with a flashing lamp te step 
and fight: called him every 
dirty name we could lay our 
tongues on. Think he’d turn 
and have it out? Not much! 
... Yet he had the bigger 
gun and the higher speed. 
Signalled back, ‘Not to-day, 
thank you!’ and legged it 
inside gun-range of the forts. 
Phew! That made us pretty 
hot, didn’t it, Sub?” 
“Nerves,” said the Lieu- 
tenant. “Their nerves are 
just putrid. There was an- 
other night, once——” he 
talked quickly between spoon- 
fuls of rice pudding. “In a 
fog... Wwe were making a 
lightship off the Dutch coast 
te verify our position. 
Approached submerged, steer- 
ing by sound of their sub- 
marine bell, and then came 
to the surface to get a bear- 
ing. There must have been 
half a dozen Fritzes round 
that light, all lost and flutter- 
ing like moths round a candle. 
We bagged one, sitting, and 
blew him to hell, . . . The 
rest plopped under like a lot 
of seals and simply scattered. 
Fight? ‘Not to-day, thank 
you.” They’re only good for 
tackling unarmed merchant- 
men and leaving women in 
open boats.” The speaker 
wiped his mouth with his 
napkin. ‘“ By God! I wouldn't 
be a Hun when the war’s 
over. They’re having a nice 
little drop of leave now to 
what they’ll get if they ever 
dare put their noses outside 
their own filthy country.” 
The Captain of the boat rose 
from his seat, glancing at his 
watch. ‘Now then,” he said 
to the Scientist, “come to the 
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periscope and let’s have a look 
round. Gedge ought to be over 
the horizon by now.” 

The men moved quietly to 
their stations, and the tanks 
were blown. Slowly the gauge 
needles crept back on their ap- 
pointed paths. The Submarine 
Commander motioned his guest 
to the periscope, and gave him 
a glimpse of flying spray and 
sun-kissed wave-tops. A mile 
or so away lay the group of 
islands they had seen before 
lunch, and close inshore a 
mass of floating débris bobbed 
among the waves. 

“ Baskets, I think—jettison 
of sorts. I’m going te get 
amongst it and go down with 
the tide, keeping the periscope 
hidden: it’s an old dodge. 
You can just see the smoke 
of Gedge’s bus coming over 
the horizon. We'll give him 
a little game of peep-bo!” 

Sir William drew his watch 
from his pocket and walked 
over to the compass, “In 
four minutes’ time,” he said, 
“T shall start making obser- 
vations: according to our ar- 
rangements Gedge should start 
the experiment then,” 

“That's right,” said the 
Lieutenant -Commander with 
his eyes pressed against the 
eyepiece of the periscope. 
“Oh, good! It’s bales of hay 
floating, not baskets. Better 
still: no chance of damag- 
ing the periscope. There's 
Gedge ai 


‘*Ha! Ha! Ha! Hee! Hee! Hee! 
I see you, but you can’t see me !” 


He slewed the periscope 
through a few points and 
back to the original position. 
“Hullo!” he said presently, 
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“what's he up to? Hes 
altered course... . Thinks he 
sees something, I suppose, 


You’re wrong, my lad. We're 
not in that direction.” 

The minutes passed in silence, 
Forward in the bow compart- 
ment a man was seftly 
whistling a tune to himself. 
The feet of the figure at the 
periscope moved with a shuffle 
on the steel plating. 

“ How’s the time?” he asked 
presently. 

“He ought to have started 
the apparatus,” said Sir Wil- 


liam, standing, watch in hand, 


by the compass. ‘“ What’s he 
doing?” 

“Legging it to the north- 
ward at the rate of knots— 
eight points off his course, 


if he thinks he’s going to get 
Ah! 


anywhere near us... . 

Now he’s coming round... . 
Humph ! Youre getting 
warm, my lad!” Another 
prolonged silence followed, 


and suddenly the Lieutenant- 
Commander spoke again. 

“Sub,” he said in a curi- 
ously restrained tone, “just 
come here a minute.” 

The Lieutenant moved ebe- 
diently to his side and applied 
his eye to the periscope. 

“Well?” said the Captain 
after a pause,—“ well, Sister 
Anne?” 

The Lieutenant turned his 
head swiftly for an instant and 
looked at his commanding offi- 
cer. “Have we got any boat 
out on this patrol to-day?” 
he asked. 

The other shook his head, 
“Not within thirty miles of 
this. ’Sides, he wouldn’t come 
through here submerged, with 
only his periscope dipping.” 
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‘“‘Tt’s a Fritz, then,” said the 
Lieutenant, an ominous calm 
in his voice. He stepped aside 
and relinquished the eyepiece. 

“Ttis,’saidtheother. “It’s 
a naughty, disobedient Fritz. 
He’s coming through in broad 
daylight, which he’s been told 
not todo. He hasn’t seen us 
yet—he’s watching old man 
Gedge. Gedge thinks it’s us 
and is pretending he hasn’t 
seen him, .. . Lord! it’s like 
a French musical comedy.” 

Sir William put his watch 
back in his pocket and stood 
looking from one speaker to 
the other. Finally, he removed 
his eyeglass and began to polish 
it with scrupulous care. 

‘Do I understand——?” he 
began, 

The voice of the Lieutenant- 
Commander at the periscope 
cut him short. ‘Stand by the 
tubes!” he shouted. There 
was a swift bustle of men’s 
footsteps down the electric-lit 
perspective of glistening ma- 
chinery. 

“Fritz must be in a tearing 
hurry to get home,” commented 
the First Lieutenant. “ P’raps 
they’ve all got plague or run- 
ning short of food .. . or just 
tired of life?” 

“P’raps,” conceded the Lieu- 
tenant- Commander. “Any- 
how, that’s as may be. . . . The 
beam torpedo tube will just 
bear nicely in a minute.” The 
white teeth beneath the rub- 
ber eyepiece of the periscope 
showed for an instant in a 


broad grin. ‘ Won't old man 
Gedge jump!” 

“Starboard beam tube 
ready !” 


Sir William replaced his 
eyeglass. A sudden bead of 
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perspiration ran down and 
vanished into his left eyebrow. 

‘‘The Lord,” said the Lieu- 
tenant in a low voice, “has 
placed the enemy upon our lee 
bow, Sir William.” 

“Has He?” said Sir William 
dryly. “Then I hope He’ll 
have mercy on their souls,” 

The motionless figure at the 
periscope gave a couple of 
low-voiced orders, and in the 
ensuing silence Sir William 
felt the artery in his throat 
quicken and beat like a pisten. 
Then— 

“Fire!” 

The boat rolled to port, and 
all her framework shook like 
the body of a man shaken by a 
sudden sob. Back she came to 
her original trim, and the Lieu- 
tenant, standing by the beam 
tube, raised his wrist-watch 
and studied it intently. The 
seconds passed, throbbing, in- 
tolerable, and merged into 
Eternity. A sullen concussion 
seemed to strike the boat from 
bow te stern, and, as she 
steadied, the motionless figures, 
standing expressionless at their 
stations, suddenly sprang into 
life and action. 

There was the metallic 
sound of metal striking metal 
as the hatchway opened, a 
rush of cool, sweet air, 
and the Scientist found him- 
self beside the two officers, 
witheut the slightest recollec- 
tion of how he got there—stand- 
ing in the wind and sunlight 
on the streaming platform of 
the conning-tower. The boat 
was heading, with the waves 
tumbling away on either side 
of them, in the direction of a 
cloud of grey smoke that still 
hung over the water, slowly 
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dissolving in the wind. As 
they approached, a dark patch 
of oil spread outwards from a 
miniature maelstrom, where 
vast bubbles heaved themselves 
up and broke; the air was 
sickly with the smell of benzo- 
line, and mingled with it were 
the acrid fumes of gas and 
burnt clothing. A dark scum 
gathered in widening circles, 
with here and there the white 
belly of a dead fish catching 
the sun: a few scraps of 
wreckage went by, but no sign 
of a man, or what had once 
been a man, 

“Pretty shot,” said the First 
Lieutenant approvingly, and 
leaned over the rail to super- 
intend the dropping of a sinker 
and buoy. The Commanding 
Officer said nothing. Beneath 
the tan his face was white, 
and his hand, as he raised his 
glasses to sweep the horizon, 
trembled slightly. 

The Yeoman of Signals 
turned to Sir William and 
jerked his thumb at the water. 
“Eh!” he said soberly, “yon 
had a quick call!” 

“T ask for no other when 
my hour strikes,” replied the 
Scientist. 

“Maybe juist yeer hands are 
clean,” said the Yeoman, and 
turned to level his telescope 
at the trawler which was 
rapidly approaching with a 
cloud of smoke reeling from her 
funnel and the waves breaking 
white across her high bows. 

“Here comes Gedge,” ob- 
served the Lieutenant - Com- 
mander, speaking for the first 
time, “foaming at the mouth 
and suffering from the re- 
action of fright. Hark! He’s 
started talking... .” 
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Amid the cluster of figures 
in the trawler’s bow stood a 
big man with a megaphone 
to his mouth. The wind car- 
ried scraps of sentences across 
the water. 

“. , . Darned bunch of tricks 


aft... . How wasI to know? 
... Scared blue... torpedo 
. prisoners ... blamed 


inventors. ...” 


‘‘Translate,” said Sir Wil- 
liam. The Lieutenant -Com- 
mander coughed apologetic- 
ally. ‘‘He’s peevish,” he said, 
“Thought it was us blowing 
up at first. Wants to know 
why we wasted a torpedo: 
thinks he could have cap- 
tured her and taken the crew 
prisoners if we’d left it to him.” 

“Silly ass,” from the First 
Lieutenant. “How could we 
let him know he was playing 
round with a Fritz. If we'd 
shown ourselves Fritz would 
have torpedoed us!” 

“I appreciate the compli- 
ment,” began Sir William, 
“that he implies to my de- 
vice, but as a matter of fact 
I hardly think the apparatus 
is sufficiently perfect yet 2 

The Lieutenant-Commander 
laughed rather brutally. “He 
isn’t paying compliments. He 
went on to say he didn’t want 
the assistance of—er—new in- 
ventions to bag a Fritz once 
he’s sighted him.” 

The First Lieutenant came 
quickly to the rescue. ‘Of 
course,” he said, “that’s all 
rot. The Navy’s only too 
grateful to—to Science for try- 
ing to invent a new gadget.... 
Only, you see, sir, in the 
meanwhile, until you hit on 
it, we feel we aren’t doing so 
badly,—er—just carrying on.” 
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ON PATROL.—II. 
LOW VISIBILITY. 


Our gentle pirate ancestors from off the Frisian Isles 

Kept station where we now patrol so many weary miles. 

There were no International laws of Hall or Halleck then— 

They only knew the simple rule of “ Death to beaten men.” 

And what they judged a lawful prize was any sail they saw 

From Scarboro’ to the sandy isles along the Saxon shore. 

We differ from our ancestors’ conception of a prize, 

And we cruise about like Agag ’neath Sir Samuel Evans’ eyes, 

But on one eternal subject we would certainly agree— 

It’s seldom you can see a mile across the Northern sea ; 

For, as the misty clouds came down and settled wet and cold, 

The sodden halliard creaked and strained as to the swell they 
rolled. 

Each yellow-bearded pirate knew beyond the veil of white 

The prize of all the prizes must be passing out of sight, 

And drearily they waited while megethlin in a skin 

Was passed along the benches, and the oars came sliding in. 

Then scramasax and battle-axe were polished up anew, 

And they waited for the fog to lift, the same as me and you. 

Though we're waiting on the bottom on the twenty-fathom 


line, 
We are burnishing torpedoes to a Sunday morning shine. 
The sailor pauses as he quaffs his tot of Navy rum, 
And listens to a noise which drowns the circulator’s hum. 
“D’y’ ’ear those blank propellers, Bill? — the blinking female 
dog,— 
That’s Tirpitz in the "Indenburg gone past us in the fog.” 
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HANG ON. 


Two o’ the morn, and a rising sea, I’d like to ease to slow— 
But we’re off on a stunt and pressed for time, so I reckon it’s 
Eastward Ho! 
So pick up your skirts and hustle along, old woman, you’ve 
got to go— 
Look-out, you fool, Hang on! 


Up she comes on a big grey sea and winks at the misty moon, 
Then down the hill like a falling lift, we’re due for a beauty 
soon ; 
And here it comes—she'll be much too late—yes, damn it, she’s 
out of tune. 
Look-out, you fool, Hang on ! 


You can feel her shake from stem to stern with the crash of her 
plunging bow, 
And quiver anew to the thrusting screw, and the booming 
engines’ row ; 
Then RAH—RAH—RAH—on a rising note, my oath—they’re 
racing now— 
Look-out, you fool, Hang on! 


The streaky water rushes by as the crest of the sea goes past, 
And you see her hull from the hydroplanes to the heel of her 


wireless mast 
Stand out and hang as she leaps the trough to dive at the next 


one—Blast !— 
Look-out, you fool, Hang on! 


In the hollow between she stops for breath—then starts her 


climb anew. 
“T can see your guns and wireless masts, old girl, but I can’t 
see you, 
And you'd better be quick and lift again”—she won’t; she’s 
diving through— 
Look-out, you fool, Hang on! 


The Lord be thanked, it’s my relief, “Cheer up, old sport, it’s 
clean. 
No, just enough to wash your face, you could hardly call it 


green, 
A jolly good sea-boat this one is, at least, for a submarine.” 
Look-eut, you fool, Hang on! 
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Our brothers of the landward side 
Are bound by Church and stall, 
By Councils Gicumenical, 
By Gothic arches tall. 
But we who know the cold grey sea, 
The salt and flying spray, 
We praise the Lord in our fathers’ way, 
In the simple faith of the sea we pray 
To the God that the winds and waves obey, 
Who sailed on Galilee. 


We pray as the Flag-Lieutenant prayed 
At St Vincent’s cabin door 
(Twenty sail of the line in view— 
South-west by south they bore), 
“Oh Lord of Hosts—I praise Thee now, 
And bow before Thy might— 
Who has given us fingers and hands to fight, 
And twenty ships of the line in sight— 
Thou knewest, Oh Lord—and placed them right— 
To leeward on the bow.” 
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THE SPY IN BLACK. 


BY J. STORER CLOUSTON. 


PART II. 


A FEW CHAPTERS BY THE EDITOR. 


I. THE PLEASANT STRANGER. 


Ir was in July of that 
same year that the Rev. Alex- 
ander Burnett was abashed to 
find himself inadvertently con- 
spicuous. He had very heartily 
permitted himself to be photo- 
graphed in the centre of a small 
group of lads from his parish 
who had heard their country’s 
call and were home in their 
khaki for a last leave-taking. 
Moreover, the excellence of the 
photograph, and the undeniably 
close resemblance of his own 
portrait to the reflection he 
surveyed each morning when 
shaving, had decidedly pleased 
him. But the appearance of this 
group, first as an illustration 
in a local paper and then in one 
that enjoyed a very wide circu- 
lation indeed, embarrassed him 
not a little. For he was a 
modest, publicity-avoiding man, 
and also he felt he ought to 
have been in khaki too. 

Not that Mr Burnett had 
anything really to reproach 
himself with, for he was in the 
forties, some years above mili- 
tary age. But he was a 
widower without a family, who 
had already spent fifteen years 
in a sparsely inhabited parish 
in the south-east of Scotland 
not very far from the Border ; 
and ever since he lost his 


wife had been uneasy in mind 
and a little morbid, and anxious 
for change of scene and fresh 
experiences. He was to get 
them, and little though he 
dreamt it, that group was their 
beginning. Indeed, it would 
have taken as cunning a brain 
to scent danger in the trifling 
incidents with which his strange 
adventure began as it took to 
arrange them. And Mr Bur- 
nett was not at all cunning, 
being a simple, quiet man. In 
appearance he was rather tall, 
with a clean-shaven, thought- 
ful face, and hair beginning to 
turn grey. 

A few days later a news- 
paper arrived by post. He 
had received several already 
from well-meaning friends, each 
with that group in it, and he 
sighed as he opened this one. 
It was quite a different paper, 
however, with no illustrations, 
but with a certain page indi- 
cated in blue pencil, and a blue 
pencil mark in the margin of 
that page. What his attention 
was called to was simply the 
announcement that the Rev. 
Mr Maxwell, minister of the 
parish of Myredale, had been 
appointed to another charge, 
and that there was now a 
vacancy there. 
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Mr Burnett looked at the 
wrapper, but his name and 
address had been typewritten 
and gave him no clue. He 
wondered who had sent him the 
paper, and then his thoughts 
naturally turned to the vacant 
parish. He knew that it lay 
in a certain group of northern 
islands, which we may call here 
the Windy Isles, and he pre- 
sumed that the stipend would 
not be great. Still, it was 
probably a better living than 
his own small parish, and as 
for its remoteness, well, he liked 
quiet, out-of-the-way places, 
and it would certainly be a 
complete change of scene. He 
let the matter lie in the back 
of his mind, and there it would 
very likely have remained but 
for a curious circumstance on 
the following Sunday. 

His little parish church was 
seldom visited by strangers, 
and when by any chance one 
did appear, the minister was 
very quickly conscious of the 
fact. He always took stock of 
his congregation during the 
first psalm, and on this Sab- 
bath his experienced eye had 
noted a stranger before the 
end of the opening verse. A 
pleasant-looking gentleman in 
spectacles, he appeared to be, 
and of a most exemplary and 
devout habit of mind. In fact 
he hardly once seemed to take 
his spectacled gaze off the 
minister's face during the 
whole service; and Mr Burnett 
believed in giving his congre- 
gation good measure. 

It was a fine day, and when 
service was over the minister 
walked back to his manse at a 
very leisurely pace, enjoying 


the sunshine after a week of 
showery weather. The road 
he followed crossed the river, 
and as he approached the 
bridge he saw the same stran- 
ger leaning over the parapet, 
smoking a cigar, and gazing 
at the brown stream. Near 
him at the side of the road 
was drawn up a large dark- 
green touring car, which ap- 
parently the gentleman had 
driven himself, for there was 
no sign of a chauffeur. 

“Good day, sir!” said the 
stranger affably, as the minis- 
ter came up tohim, “Lovely 
weather!” 

Mr Burnett, nothing loath 
to hear a fresh voice, stopped 
and smiled and agreed that 
the day was fine. He saw now 
that the stranger was a middle- 
sized man with a full fair 
moustache, jovial eyes behind 
his gold-rimmed spectacles, 
and a rosy healthy colour; 
while his manner was friend- 
liness itself. The minister felt 
pleasantly impressed with him 
at once, 

“ Any trout in this stream?” 
inquired the stranger. 

Mr Burnett answered that it 
was famed as a fishing river, 
at which the stranger seemed 
vastly interested and pleased, 
and put several questions re- 
garding the baskets that were 
caught, Then he grew a little 
more serious and said— 

“‘T hope you will pardon me, 
sir, for thanking you for a very 
excellent sermon, As I hap- 
pened to be motoring past just 
as church was going in I 
thought I’d look in too, But 
I assure you I had no sus- 
picion I should hear so good 
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a discourse. I appreciated it 
highly.” 

Though a modest man, Mr 
Burnett granted the stranger’s 
pardon very readily. Indeed, 
he became more favourably 
impressed with him than 
ever. 

‘‘T am very pleased to hear 
you say so,” he replied, “for in 
an out-of-the-way place like 
this one is apt to get very 
rusty.” 

“T don’t agree with you at 
all, sir,” said the stranger 
energetically, ‘if you'll pardon 


-my saying so. In my experi- 


ence—which is pretty wide, I 
may add—the best thinking 
is done in out-of-the-way 
places. I don’t say the showi- 
est, mind you, but the best /” 

Again the minister pardoned 
him without difficulty. 

“Of course, one needs a 
change now and then, I ad- 
mit,” continued the stranger. 
“But, my dear sir, whatever 
you do, don’t go and bury 
yourself in a crowd!” 

This struck Mr Burnett as 
a@ novel and very interesting 
way of putting the matter. 
He forgot all about the dinner 
awaiting him at the manse, 
and when the stranger offered 
him a very promising-looking 
cigar, he accepted it with 
pleasure, and leaned over the 
parapet beside him. There, 
with his eyes on the running 
water, he listened and talked 
for some time, 

The stranger began to talk 
about the various charming 
out-of-the-way places in Scot- 
land. It seemed he was a 
perfervid admirer of every- 
thing Scottish, and had 


motored or tramped all over 
the country from Berwick to 
the Pentland Firth. In fact, 
he had even crossed the waters, 
for he presently burst forth 
into a eulogy of the Windy 
Islands. 

“The most delightful spot, 
sir, I have ever visited!” he 
said enthusiastically. “There 
is a peacefulness and charm, and 
at the same time a something 
stimulating in the air I simply 
can’t describe. In body and 
mind I felt a new man after 
a week there!” 

The minister was so clearly 
struck by this, and his in- 
terest so roused, that the 
stranger pursued the topic 
and added a number of en- 
ticing details, 

“‘ By the way,” he exclaimed 
presently, “do you happen 
to know a fellow-clergyman 
there called Maxwell? His 
parish is—let me see — Ah, 
Myredale, that’s the name,” 

This struck Mr Burnett as 
quite extraordinary. 

“JT don’t know him person- 
ally,” he began. 

“A very sensible fellow,’ 
continued the stranger im- 
petuously. “He told me his 
parish was as like Heaven as 
anything on this mortal earth!” 

“He has just left it,” said 
Mr Burnett. 

The stranger seemed sur- 
prised and interested. 

“What a chance for some 
one!” he exclaimed. 

Mr Burnett gazed thought- 
fully through the smoke of 
his cigar into the brown 
water of the river below him. 

“T have had thoughts of 
making a change myself,” he 
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said slowly. ‘But of course 
they might not select me even 
if I applied for Myredale.” 

“In the Scottish Church the 
custom is to go to the vacant 
parish to preach a trial 
sermon, isn’t it?” inquired 
the stranger. 

The minister nodded. “A 
system I disapprove of, I may 
say,” said he. 

“T quite agree with you,” 
said the stranger sympathetic- 
ally. ‘Still, so long as that 
is the system, why not try 
your luck? Mind you, I talk 
as one who knows the place, 
and knows Mr Maxwell and 
his opinion of it. You'll have 
an enviable visit, whatever 
happens.” 

“Tt is a very long way,” 
said Mr Burnett. 

“Don’t they pay your ex- 
penses ? ” 

“Yes,” admitted the min- 
ister. “But then I under- 
stand that those islands are 
very difficult for a stranger 
to enter at present. The 
naval authorities are extremely 
strict.” 

The stranger laughed jovi- 
ally. 

“My dear sir,” he oried, 
“oan you imagine even the 
British Navy standing be- 
tween a Scotch congregation 
and its sermon! You are the 
one kind of stranger who will 
be admitted. All you have to 
do is to get a passport—and 
there you are!” 

“ Are they difficult to get?” 

The stranger laughed again. 

“T know nothing about that 
kind of thing,” said he. “I’m 


” 


a Lancashire lad, and the buzz 
of machinery is my game; but 
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I can safely say this: that you 
will have no difficulty in get- 
ting a passport.” 

Mr Burnett again gazed at 
the water in silence, 

Then he looked up and said 
with a serious face— 

“T must really tell you, sir, 
of a very remarkable coinci- 
dence. Only a few days ago 
some unknown friend sent me 
a copy of a newspaper with a 
notice of this very vacancy 
marked in it!” 

The Lancashire lad looked 
almost thunderstruck by this 
extraordinary disclosure. 

“Well, I’m hanged!” he 
cried—adding hurriedly, “if 
you'll forgive my strong lan- 
guage, sir.” 

“It seems to me to be provi- 
dential,” said Mr Burnett in a 
low and very serious voice. 

With equal solemnity the 
stranger declared that though 
not an unusually good man 
himself, this solution had al- 
ready struck him forcibly. 

At this point the minister 
became conscious of the distant 
ringing of a bell, and recog- 
nised with a start the strident 
note of his own dinner bell 
swung with a vigorous arm 
somewhere in the road ahead. 
He shook hands cordially with 
the stranger, thanked him for 
the very interesting talk he 
had enjoyed, and hurried off 
towards his over-cooked roast. 

The stranger remained for a 
few moments still leaning 
against the parapet. His jovial 
face had been wreathed in 
smiles throughout the whole 
conversation; he still smiled 
now, but with rather a different 
expression. 
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II, THE CHAUFFEUR, 


Mr Burnett was somewhat 
slow in coming to decisions, but 
once he had taken an idea to 
do a thing he generally carried 
it out. In the course of a week 
or ten days he had presented 
himself as a candidate for the 
vacant church of Myredale, and 
made arrangements for appear- 
ing in the pulpit there on a cer- 
tain Sunday in August. He was 
to arrive in the islands on the 
Thursday, spend the week-end 
in the empty manse, preach on 
Sunday, and return on Monday 
or Tuesday. His old friend 
Mr Drummond in Edinburgh, 
hearing of the plan, invited 
him to break his journey at his 
house, arriving on Tuesday 
afternoon, and ‘going on by 
the North train on Wednesday 
night. Accordingly, he ar- 
ranged to have a trap at the 
manse on Tuesday afternoon, 
drive to Berwick and catch the 
Scotch express, getting into 
Edinburgh at 6.15. 

He was a reticent man, and 
in any case had few neighbours 
to gossip with, so that as far as 
he himself knew, the Drum- 
monds alone had been informed 
of all these details. But he 
had in the manse a very valu- 
able domestic, who added to 
her more ordinary virtues a 
passion for conversation. 

On the Saturday afternoon 
before he was due to start, he 

was returning from a walk, 
when he caught a glimpse of a 
man’s figure disappearing into 
@ small pine wood at the back 
of his house, and when his in- 
valuable Mary brought him in 
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his tea, he inquired who her 
visitor had been. 

“Oh, sic a nice young felly!” 
said Mary enthusiastically. 
“He’s been a soger, wounded 
at Mons he was, and walking 
to Berwick to look for a job.” 

Though simple, the minister 
was not without some sad 
experience of human nature, 
particularly the nature of 
wounded heroes tramping the 
country for jobs. 

“T hope you didn’t give him 
any money,” said he. 

“He never askit for money ! ” 
cried Mary. ‘Oh, he was not 
that kind at a’! A maist civil 
young chap he was, and maist 
interested to hear where you 
were gaun, and sic like.” 

The minister shook his head. 

“You told him when I was 
leaving, and all about it, I 
suppose ?” 

“There was nae secret, was 
there?” demanded Mary. 

Mr Burnett looked at her 
seriously. 

“As like as not,” said he; 
‘the just wished to know when 
the man of the house would be 
away. Mind and keep the 
doors locked, Mary, and if he 
comes back, don’t let him into 
the kitchen whatever cock-and- 
bull story he tells.” 

He knew that Mary was a 
sensible enough woman, and 
having given her this warning, 
he forgot the whole incident— 
till later. 

Tuesday was fine and warm, 
a perfect day on which to start 
a journey, and about midday 
Mr Burnett was packing a 

Y 
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couple of bags with a sense of 
pleasant anticipation, when a 
telegram arrived. This was 
exactly how it ran :— 


“My friend Taylor motoring 
to Edinburgh to-day. Will 
pick you and luggage up at 
Manse about six, and bring 
you to my house. Don’t 
trouble reply, assume this 
suits, shall be out till late. 

“ DRUMMOND.” 


“There's no answer,” said 
Mr Burnett with a smile. 

He was delighted with this 
change in his programme, and 
at once countermanded his 
trap, and ordered Mary to set 
about making scones and a 
currant cake for tea. 

“This Mr Taylor will surely 
be wanting his tea before he 
starts,” said he, “though it’s 
likely he won’t want to waste 
too much time over it, or it 
will be dark long before we 
get to Edinburgh. So have 
everything ready, Mary, but 
just the infusing of the tea.” 

Then with an easy mind, 
feeling that there was no hurry 
now, he sat down to his early 
dinner. As he dined he studied 
the telegram more carefully, 
and it. was then that one or 
two slight peculiarities struck 
him. They seemed to him very 
trifling, but they set him won- 
dering and smiling a little to 
himself. 

He knew most of the 
Drummonds’ friends, and yet 
never before had he heard of 
an affluent motor-driving Mr 
Taylor among them.  Siill, 


there was nothing surprising 
about that, for one may make 
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a new friend any day, and 
one’s old friends never hear 
of him for long enough. 

The really unusual features 
about this telegram were its 
length and clearness and the 
elaborate injunctions against 
troubling to answer it. 

Robert Drummond was an 
excellent and Christian man, 
but he had never been re- 
markable for profuse expendi- 
ture. In fact, he guarded his 
bawbees very carefully indeed, 
and among other judicious 
precautions he never sent 
telegrams if he could help 
it, and when fate forced his 
hand, kept very rigorously 
within the twelve-word limit. 
His telegrams in consequence 
were celebrated more for their 
conciseness than their clarity. 
Yet here he was sending a 
telegram thirty-four words 
long, apart from the address 
and signature, and spending 
halfpenny after halfpenny 
with reckless profusion to 
make every detail explicit ! 

Particularly curious were 
the three clauses all devoted 
to saving Mr Burnett the trouble 
of replying. Never before had 
Mr Drummond shown such 
extraordinary consideration for 
a friend’s purse, and it is a 
discouraging feature of human 
nature that even the worthy 
Mr Burnett felt more puzzled 
than touched by his generous 
thoughtfulness. 

“Robert Drummond never 
wrote out that wire himself,” 
he concluded. “He must just 
have told some one what he 
wanted to say, and they must 
have written it themselves. 
Well, we'll hope they paid for 
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it too, or Robert will be ter- 
rible annoyed.” 

The afternoon wore on, and 
as six o'clock drew near, the 
minister began to look out 
for Mr Taylor and his oar. 
But six o'clock passed, and 
quarter- past six, and still 
there was no sign of him, 
The minister began to grow 
a little worried lest they 
should have to do most of 
the journey in the dark, for 
he was an_ inexperienced 
motorist, and such a long 
drive by night seemed to 
him a formidable and risky 
undertaking. 

At last at half-past six the 
thrum of a car was _ heard, 
and a few minutes later a 
long, raking, dark-green tour- 
ing car dashed up to the door 
of the modest manse. The 
minister hurried out to wel- 
come his guest, and then 
stopped dead short in sheer 
astonishment. Mr Taylor was 
none other than the Lancashire 
lad. 

On his part, Mr Taylor 
seemed almost equally sur- 
prised. 

“Well, I’m _ blowed!” he 
cried jovially. ‘If this isn’t 
the most extraordinary co- 
incidenee! When I got Robert 
Drummond’s note, and noticed 
the part of the country you 
lived in, I wondered if you 
could possibly be the same 
minister I’d met; but it really 
seemed too good to be true! 
Delighted to meet you again!” 

He laughed leud and cheer- 
fully, and wrung the minister’s 
hand like an old friend. Mr 
Burnett, though less demon- 
strative, felt heartily pleased, 
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and led his guest cordially 
inte the manse parlour. 

“You'll have some tea be- 
fore you start, I hope?” he 
inquired. 

“ Ra-ther!” cried Mr Taylor. 
“I’ve a Lancashire appetite for 
tea! Ha, ha, ha!” 

“Well, Pll have it in at 
once,” said the minister, ring- 
ing the bell, “for I suppose 
we ought not to postpone our 
start too long.” 

“No hurry at all, my dear 
fellow,” said Mr Taylor, throw- 
ing himself into the easiest 
chair the minister possessed, 
‘‘T mean to have a jolly good 
tuck in before J start!” 

At that moment Mr Burnett 
remembered that this time he 
had seen a chauffeur in the 
car. He went hospitably out 
of the room and turned to- 
wards the front door. But 
hardly had he turned in that 
direction when he heard Mr 
Taylor call out— 

“Hullo! Where are you 
going?” 

And the next moment he 
was after the minister and had 
him by the arm just as they 
reached the open front door. 
Mr Burnett ever afterwards 
remembered the curious im- 
pression produced on him by 
the note in Mr Taylor’s voice, 
and that hurried grip of the 
arm. Suspicion, alarm, a note 

ef anger, all seemed to be 
blended. 

“T_T was only going to ask 
your driver to come and have 
a cup of tea in the kitchen,” 
stammered the embarrassed 
minister. 

“My dear sir, he doesn’t 
want any; I’ve asked him 
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already!” said Mr Taylor, ‘I 
assure you honestly I have!” 

Mr Burnett suffered himself 
to be led back wondering 
greatly. He had caught a 
glimpse of the chauffeur, a 
clean-shaven, well-turned-out 
man, sitting back in his seat 
with his cap far over his eyes, 
and even in that hurried glance 
at part of his face he had been 
struck with something ocuri- 
ously familiar about the man ; 
though whether he had seen 
him before, or, if not, who he 
reminded him of, he was quite 
unable to say. And then there 
was Mr Taylor’s extraordinary 
change of manner the very 
moment he started to see the 
chauffeur. He could make 
nothing of it at all, but for 
some little time afterwards 
he had a vague sense of 
disquiet. 

Mr Taylor, on his part, had 
recovered his cheerfulness as 
quickly as he had lost it. 

“Forgive me, my dear Mr 
Burnett,” he said earnestly, yet 
always with the rich jolly note 
in his voice. “I must have 
seemed a perfect maniac. The 
truth is, between ourselves, I 
had a terrible suspicion you 
were going to offer my good 
James whisky ! ” 

“Qh,” said the minister, 
“Is he then—er—an ab- 
stainer ? ” 

Mr Taylor laughed pleas- 
antly. 


“T wish he were! A wee 


drappie is his one failing ; ha, 
ha! I neverallow my chauffeur 
to touch a drop while I’m on 
the road, Mr Burnett—never, 
sir !” 

Mr Burnett was slow to sus- 
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pect ill of any one, but he was 
just as slow in getting rid of a 
suspicion. With all his sim- 
plicity, he could not but think 
that Mr Taylor jumped extra- 
ordinarily quickly to conclu- 
sions and got excited on smaller 
provocation than any one he 
had ever met. Over his first 
cup of tea he sat very silent. 

In the meantime the sociable 
Mary had been suffering from 
a sense of disappointment. 
Surely the beautiful liveried 
figure in the car would require 
his tea and eggs like his 
master? For a little she sat 
awaiting his arrival in the 
kitchen, with her cap neatly 
arranged, and an expectant 
smile. But gradually dis- 
appointment deepened. She 
considered the matter judici- 
ally. Clearly, she decided, Mr 
Burnett had forgotten the 
tradition of hospitality asso- 
ciated with that and every 
other manse. And then she 
decided that her own duty 
was plain. 

She went out of the back 
door and round the house. 
There stood the car, with the 
resplendent figure leaning back 
in his seat, his cap still over 
his eyes, and his face now 
resting on his hand, so that 
she could barely see more than 
the tip of his nose. He heard 
nothing of her approach till 
she was fairly at his side, and 
in her high and penetrating 
voice cried— 

“Will ye not be for a cup 
of tea and an egg to it, 
eh?” 

The chauffeur started, and 
Mary started too, She had 
seen his face for an instant, 
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though he covered it quickly, 
but apparently quite naturally, 
with his hand. 

“No, thanks,” he said 
brusquely, and turned away 
his eyes. 
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Mary went back to the 
kitchen divided between an- 
noyance at the rebuff and 
wonder. The liveried figure 
might have been the twin- 
brother of the minister. 


Ill, ON THE CLIFF. 


Gradually Mr Burnett re- 
covered his composure, His 
guest was so genial and 
friendly and appreciative of 
the scones and the currant 
cake that he began to up- 
braid himself for churlishness 
in allowing anything like a 
suspicion of this pleasant 
gentleman to linger in his 
mind, There remained a per- 
sistent little shadow which he 
could not quite drive away, 
but he conscientiously tried his 
best. As for Mr Taylor, there 
never was @ jollier and yet a 
more thoughtful companion, He 
seemed to think of every mortal 
thing that the minister could 
possibly need for his journey. 

“Got your passport?” he 
inquired. 

“Yes,” said the minister. 
“T am carrying it in my 
breast - pocket. It ought to 
be safe there.” 

“The safest place possible!” 
said Mr Taylor cordially, “It’s 
all in order, I presume, eh?” 

Mr Burnett took the pass- 
port out of his pocket and 
showed it to him. His guest 
closely examined the minister's 
photograph which was at- 
tached, went through all the 
particulars carefully, and pro- 
nounced everything in order, 
as far as an ignorant outsider 
like himself could judge. 


“Of course,” he said, “I’m 
a business man, Mr Burnett, 
and I can tell when a thing 
looks businesslike, though I 
know no more about what 
the authorities require and 
why they ask for all these 
particulars than you do. It’s 
all red tape, I suppose,” 

As a further precaution he 
recommended his host to slip 
a few letters and a receipted 
bill or two into his pocket- 
book, so that, he would have 
a ready means of establishing 
his identity if any difficulty 
arose. Mr Burnett was some- 
what surprised, but accepted 
his guest’s word for it, as a 
shrewd Lancashire lad, that 
these little tips were well 
worth taking. 

By this time the evening 
was falling, and at length 
Mr Taylor declared himself 
ready for the road. He had 
drunk four cups of tea, and 
hurried over none of them. 
For a moment Mr Burnett 
half wondered if he had any 
reason for delaying their 
start, but immediately re- 
proached himself for harbour- 
ing such a thought. Indeed, 
why should he think so? 
There seemed nething what- 
ever to be gained by delay, 
with the dusk falling so fast 
and a long road ahead. 
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The minister’s rug and um- 
brella and two leather bags 
were put into the car, he 
and Mr Taylor got aboard, 
and off they went at last. 
Mr Burnett had another 
glance at the chauffeur, and 
again was haunted by an 
odd sense of familiarity; but 
once they had started, the 
view of his back in the gather- 
ing dusk suggested nothing 
more explicit. 

Presently they passed a cor- 
ner, and the minister looked 
round uneasily. 

“What road are you taking?” 
he asked. 

“We're going to join the 
coast road from Berwick,” said 
Mr Taylor. 

“Tsn’t that rather round- 
about?” 

Mr Taylor laughed jovially. 

“* My good James has his own 
ideas,” said he. “As a matter 
of fact, I fancy he knows the 
coast road and isn’t sure of the 
other. However, we needn’t 
worry about that. With a ear 
like this the difference in time 
will be a flea-bite!” 

He had provided the minister 
with another excellent cigar, 
and smoking in comfort behind 
a glass wind-screen, with the 
dim country slipping by and 
the first pale star faintly shin- 
ing overhead, the pair fell into 
easy discourse. Mr Taylor was 
a remarkably sympathetic talk- 
er, the minister found. He 
kept the conversation entirely 
on his companion’s affairs, put- 
ting innumerable questions as 
to his habits and way of life, 
and indeed his whole history, 
and exhibiting a flattering in- 
terest in his answers. Mr Bur- 
nett said to himself at last with 
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a smile that this inquiring 
gentleman would soon know as 
much about him as he knew 
himself. 

Once or twice the minister 
wondered how fast they were 
really going. They did not 
seem to him to be achieving 
any very extraordinary speed, 
but possibly that was only be- 
cause the big car ran so easily. 
In fact, when he once questioned 
his companion, Mr Taylor as- 
sured him that actually was 
the explanation. It was thus 
pretty dark when they struck 
the coast road, and it grew 
ever darker as they ran north- 
ward through a bare, treeless 
country, with the cliff edge 
never far away and the North 
Sea glimmering beyond. 

They had reached an abso- 
lutely lonely stretch of road 
that hugged the shore closely 
when the car suddenly stopped. 

“Hallo!” exclaimed Mr 
Taylor, “what’s up?” 

The chauffeur half - turned 
round and said in a low voice— 

“Did you see that light, sir?” 

“ Which light?” 

The chauffeur pointed to the 
dark stretch of turf between 
them and the edge of the cliffs. 

“Just there, sir. I saw it 
flash for a second. I got a 
glimpse of some one moving too, 
sir.” 

Mr Taylor became intensely 
excited. 

“A spy signalling!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“ Looks like it, sir,” said the 
chauffeur. 

Mr Taylor turned to the min- 
ister with an eager, resolute air. 

“Our duty’s clear, Mr Bur- 
nett,” said he. “As loyal sub- 
jects of King George—God 
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bless him !—we’ve got to have a 
look into this!” 

With that he jumped out 
and stood by the open door, 
evidently expecting the minister 
to follow. For a moment Mr 
Burnett hesitated. A vague 
sense that all was not well sud- 
denly affected him. “Do not 
go!” something seemed to say 
to him. And yet asa man and 
a loyal subject how could he 
possibly decline to assist in an 
effort to foil the King’s enemies? 
Reluctantly he descended from 
the car, and once he was on the 
road, Mr Taylor gave him no 
time for further debate. 

“Come on!” he whispered 
eagerly; and then turning to 
the chauffeur, “come along too, 
James!” 

Close by there was a gate in 
the fence, and they all three 
went through this and quietly 
crossed the short stretch of 
grass between the road and the 
cliffs, Mr Taylor and the minis- 
ter walking in front and the 
chaaffeur following close at 
their heels. Now that the car 
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was silent, they could hear the 
soft lapping of the water at the 
cliff foot, but that and the fall 
of their feet on the short crisp 
turf were the only sounds. 

Mr Burnett peered hard into 
the darkness, but he could see 
absolutely nothing. All at 
once he realised that they were 
getting very close to the brink, 
and that if there were any one 
in front they would certainly 
be silhouetted against the sky. 
There could not possibly be 
any use in going farther; why 
then did they continue to ad- 
vance? At that a clear and 
terrifying instinct of danger 
seized him. He turned round 
sharply, and uttered one loud 
ringing ery. 

He was looking straight into 
the chauffeur’s face, and it 
seemed as though he were look- 
ing into his own, distorted by 
murderous intention. Above 
it the man’s hand was already 
raised. It descended, and the 
minister fell on the turf with a 
gasp. He knew no more of 
that night’s adventure, 


IV. MR DRUMMOND’S VISITOR. 


Upon a secluded road in the 
quiet suburb of Trinity stood 
the residence of Mr Robert 
Drummond. It was a neat 
unpretentious little villa 
graced by a number of trees 
and a clinging Virginia creeper, 
and Mr Drummond was a neat 
unpretentious little gentleman, 
graced by a number of virtues, 
and a devoted Mrs Drummond. 
From the upper windows of 
his house you could cateh a 
glimpse of the castled and 
templed hills of Edinburgh on 


the one side, and the shining 
Forth and green coasts of Fife 
on the other. The Forth, in 
fact, was close at hand, and of 
late Mr Drummond had been 
greatly entertained by observ- 
ing many interesting move- 
ments upon its waters. 

He had looked forward to 
exhibiting and expounding 
these features to his friend Mr 
Burnett, and felt considerably 
disappointed when upon the 
morning of the day when the 
minister should have come, a 
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telegram arrived instead. It 
ran— 


*‘Unavoidably prevented 
from coming to stay with 
you. Shall explain later. 
Many regrets. Don’t trouble 
reply. Leaving home imme- 
diately. 

“ BURNETT.” 


As Mr Drummond studied 
this telegram he began to feel 
not only disappointed but a 
trifle critical. 

“Alec Burnett must have 
come into a fortune!” he said 
to himself. “Six words—the 
whole of threepence—wasted 
in telling me not to reply! 
As if I'd be spending my 
money on anything so foolish. 
I never saw such extrava- 
gance!” 

On the following morning 
Mr Drummond was as usual 
up betimes. He had retired a 
year or two before from a re- 
sponsible position in an insur- 
ance office, but he still retained 
his active business habits, and 
by eight o’clock every morning 
of the summer was out and 
busy in his garden. It still 
wanted ten minutes to eight, 
and he was just buttoning up 
his waistcoat when he heard 
the front-door bell ring. A 
minute or two later the maid 
announced that Mr Topham 
was desirous of seeing Mr 
Drummond immediately. 

“Mr Topham ?” he asked. 

“‘He’s a Navy Officer, sir,” 
said the maid. 

Vaguely perturbed, Mr 
Drummond hurried down- 
stairs, and found in his study 
a purposeful-looking young 
man, with the two zigzag 
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stripes on his sleeve of a lieu- 
tenant in the Royal Naval 
Reserve. 

“Mr Drummond?” he in- 
quired. 

“The same,” said Mr Drum- 
mond, firmly yet cautiously. 

“You expected a visit from 
@ Mr Burnett yesterday, I 
believe ?” 

“‘T had been expecting him 
till I got his wire.” 

“ His wire!” exclaimed Lieu- 
tenant Topham. “ Did he tele- 
graph to you?” 

“Yes: he said he couldn’t 
come.” 

“ May I see that telegram?” 

Caution had always been 
Mr Drummond’s most valu- 
able asset. 

“Ts it important?” he in- 
quired, 

“Extremely,” said the lieu- 
tenant a trifle brusquely. 

Mr Drummond went to his 
desk and handed him the 
telegram. He could see Top- 
ham’s eyebrows rise as he 
read it, 

“Thank you,” he said when 
he had finished. ‘May I keep 
it?” 

Without waiting for permis- 
sion, he put it in his pocket, 
and with a grave air said— 

“Tam afraid I have rather 
serious news to give you about 
Mr Burnett.” 

“ Dear me!” cried Mr Drum- 
mond. “It’s not mental 
trouble, I hope? That was 
@ queer wire he sent me!” 

“He didn’t send you that 
wire,” said Lieutenant Top- 
ham. 


”? 


“What!” exclaimed Mr 
Drummond, “Really — you 
don’t say so? Then who 
did?” 
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“That's what we've got to 
find out.” 

The lieutenant glanced at 
the door, and added— 

“T think we had better 
come a little farther away 
from the door.” 

They moved to the farther 
end of the room and sat 
down. 

“Mr Burnett has _ been 
knocked on the head and 
then nearly drowned,” said 
the lieutenant. 

Mr Drummond cried aloud 
in horror. Topham made a 
warning gesture. 

“This is not to be talked 
about at present,” he said in 
a guarded voice. “The facts 
simply are that I’m in com- 
mand of a patrol-boat, and 
last night we were off the 
Berwickshire coast when we 
found your friend in the water 
with a bad wound in his head 
and a piece of cord tied round 
his feet,” 

‘You mean some one had 
tried to murder him?” eried 
Mr Drummond. 

“It looked rather like it,” 
said Topham drily. 

‘And him a minister too!” 
gasped Mr Drummond. 

“So we found later.” 

“But you'd surely tell that 
from his clothes!” 

“He had no clothes when 
we found him.” 

“No clothes on! 
you mean——” 

“We took him straight back 
to the base,” continued the 
lieutenant quickly, “and fin- 
ally he came round and was 
able to talk a little. Then 
we learned his name and 
heard of you, and Captain 
Blacklock asked me to run 


Then do 


up and let you know he was 
safe, and also get you to 
check one or two of his state- 
ments. Mr Burnett is natur- 
ally a little light-headed at 
present.” 

Mr Drummond was a per- 
sistent gentleman, 

“But do you mean you 
found him with no clothes 
on right out at sea?” 

‘No; close under the cliffs.” 

“Did you see him fall into 
the water?” 

“ We heard a ory, and picked 
him up shortly afterwards,” 
said the lieutenant, rather 
evasively, Mr Drummond 
thought. “ However, the 
main thing is that he will 
recover all right. You can 
rest assured he is being well 
looked after.” 

“Td like to know more 
about this,” said Mr Drum- 
mond with an air of deter- 
mination. 

“So would we,” said Top- 
ham drily, “and I’d just like 
to ask you one or two ques- 
tions, if I may. Mr Burnett 
was on his way to the Windy 
Islands, I believe? ”’ 

“He was. He had got all 
his papers and _ everything 
ready to start to-night.” 

“You feel sure of that?” 

‘He wrote and told me 
so himself.” 

Lieutenant Topham nodded 
in silence. Then he inquired— 

“Do you know a Mr 
Taylor?” 

“Taylor? I know a John 
Taylor P 

“Who comes from Lanca- 
shire and keeps a motor-car?” 

“No,” said Mr Drummond, 
“T don’t know that one, 


Why?” 
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“Then you didn’t send a 
long telegram to Mr Burnett 
yesterday telling him that Mr 
Taylor would call for him in his 
motor-car and drive him to 
your house?” 

‘Certainly not!” cried Mr 
Drummond indignantly, “I 
never sent a long telegram to 
any one in my life. I tell you 
I don’t know anything about 
this Mr Taylor or his motor- 
car. If Mr Burnett told you 
that, he’s light-headed in- 
deed !” 

“Those are merely the ques- 
tions Captain Blacklock asked 
me to put,” said the lieutenant 
soothingly. 

“Is he the officer in com- 
mand of the base?” demanded 
Mr Drummond a little fiercely. 

“No,” said Topham briefly ; 
“Commander Blacklock is an 
officer on special service at 
present.” 

“Commander!” exclaimed 
Mr Drummond with a menac- 
ing sniff. “ But you just called 
him Captain.” 

“Commanders get the court- 
esy title of Captain,” explained 
the lieutenant, rising as he 
spoke. “Thank you _ very 
much, Mr Drummond, There’s 
only one thing more I’d like to 
say——” 

“Ay, but there are several 
things Id like to say!” said 
Mr Drummond very firmly. 
“T want to know what’s the 
meaning of this outrage to my 
friend. What’s your theory?” 

Before the war Lieutenant 
Topham had been an officer in 
a passenger liner, but he had 
already acquired in great per- 
fection the real Navy mask. 

“Tt seems rather mysteri- 
ous,” he replied—in a most 


unsuitably light and indiffer- 
ent tone, Mr Drummond con- 
sidered. 

“But surely you have some 
ideas!” 

The Lieutenant shook his 
head. 

“We'll probably get to the 
bottom of it sooner or later.” 

“A good deal later than 
sooner, I’m afraid,” said Mr 
Drummond severely. ‘‘ You’ve 
informed the police, I pre- 
sume.” 

“The affair is not in my 
hands, Mr Drummond.” 

“Then whose hands is it in?” 

“T have not been consulted 
on that point.” 

Ever since the war broke 
out Mr Drummond’s views 
concerning the Navy had been 
in a state of painful flux. 
Sometimes he felt a genuine 
pride as a taxpayer in having 
provided himself with such an 
efficient and heroic service; at 
other times he sadly suspected 
that his money had _ been 
wasted, and used to urge upon 
all his acquaintance the strong 
opinion that the Navy should 
really “do something” — and 
be quick about it too! 

Lieutenant Topham  de- 
pressed him greatly. There 
seemed such an extraordinary 
lack of intelligent interest 
about the fellow. How dif- 
ferently Nelson would have 
replied ! 

“Well, there’s one thing I 
absolutely insist upon get- 
ting at the bottom of,” he said 
resolutely. “I am accused of 
sending a long telegram to Mr 
Burnett about a Mr Taylor. 
Now I want to know the 
meaning of that!” — 

Lieutenant Topham smiled, 
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but his smile, instead of sooth- 
ing, merely provoked the in- 
dignant householder. 

“ Neither you nor Mr Burnett 
are accused of sending tele- 
grams. We only know that you 
received them.” 

“Then who sent them, I’d 
like to know?” 

“That, no doubt, will appear 
in time. I must get back now, 
Mr Drummond; but I must 
first ask you not to mention a 
word to any one of this—in the 
meantime anyhow.” 

The householder looked con- 
siderably taken aback. He 
had anticipated making a very 
pleasant sensation among his 
friends, 

“‘T—er—of course shall use 
great discretion ” he began. 

Lieutenant Topham shook 
his head. 

“T am directed to ask you to 
tell nobody.” 


“Of course Mrs Drummond 
> 








“Not even Mrs Drummond.” 

“ But thisis really very high- 
handed, sir! Mr Burnett is a 
very old friend of mine ms 

The Lieutenant came a step 
nearer to him, and said very 
earnestly and persuasively— 





V. ON THE 


A procession came down 
the long slope at the head of 
the bay. Each vehicle but 
one rumbled behind a pair of 
leisurely horses. That one, a 
car with a passenger and his 
luggage, hooted from tail to 
head of the procession, and 
vanished in the dust towards 
the pier. The sea stretched 
like a sheet of brilliant glass 
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“You have an opportunity, 
Mr Drummond, of doing a 
service to your country by 
keeping absolute silence. We 
can trust you to do that for 
England, surely?” 

“For Great Britain,” cor- 
rected Mr Drummond, who 
was a member of a society for 
propagating bagpipe music 
and of another for commemo- 
rating Bannockburn,—“ well, 
yes, if you put it like that— 
Oh, certainly, certainly. Yes, 
you can trust me, Mr Topham. 
But—er—what am I to say to 
Mrs Drummond about your 
visit ?” 

“Say that I was sent to ask 
you to keep your lights ob- 
scured,” suggested the lieu- 
tenant with a smile. 

“Capital!” said the house- 
holder. ‘I’ve warned her 
several times about the pantry 
window. That will kill two 
birds with one stone!” 

“Good morning, sir. Thank 
you very much,” said the 
lieutenant. 

Mr Drummond was left in a 
very divided state of mind re- 
garding the Navy’s compe- 
tence, Mr Burnett’s sanity, 
and his own judgment. 


MAIL BOAT. 


right out across the bay and 
the firth beyond to the great 
blue island hills, calm as far as 
the eye could search it ; on the 
green treeless shores, with 
their dusty roads and their 
dykes of fiagstones set on edge, 
there was scarcely enough 
breeze to stir the grasses. 
‘‘We shall have a fine cross- 
ing,” said the passengers in 
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the coaches to one an- 
other. 

They bent round the corner 
of the bay and passed the little 
row of houses, pressed close 
beneath the high grassy bank, 
and rumbled on to the pier. 
The sentries and the naval 
guard eyed the passengers with 
professional suspicion as they 
gathered in a cue to show 
their passports, and then grad- 
ually straggled towards the 
mail boat. But there was one 
passenger who was particularly 
eyed ; though if all the glances 
toward her were prompted by 
suspicion, it was well concealed. 
She was a girl of anything 
from twenty-two to twenty- 
five, lithe, dressed to a miracle, 
dark-haired, and more than 
merely pretty. Her dark eye- 
brows nearly meeting, her 
bright and singularly intelli- 
gent eyes, her firm mouth and 
resolute chin, the mixture of 
thoughtfulness in her expres- 
sion and decision in her 
movements, were not the usual 
ingredients of prettiness. Yet 
her features were so fine and 
her complexion so clear, and 
there was so much charm as 
well as thought in her expres- 
sion, that the whole effect of 
her was delightful. Undoubt- 
edly she was beautiful. 

She was clearly travelling 
alone, and evidently a stranger 
to those parts. No one on the 
pier or steamer touched a hat 
or greeted her, and from her 
quick looks of interest it was 
plain that everything was 
fresh to her. The string of 
passengers was blocked for a 
moment on the narrow deck, 
and just where she paused 
stood a tall man who had come 


aboard a minute or two before, 
He took his eyes discreetly off 
her face, and they fell upon her 
bag. There on the label he 
could plainly read, ‘“ Miss 
Kileen Holland.” Then she 
passed on, and the tall man 
kept looking after her. 

Having piled her lighter 
luggage on a seat in a 
very brisk and _ business-like 
fashion, Miss Holland strolled 
across the deck and leaned with 
her back against the railings 
and her hands in the pockets 
of her loose tweed coat, study- 
ing with a shrewd glance her 
fellow - passengers. They in- 
cluded a number of soldiers in 
khaki, on leave apparently ; 
several nondescript and unin- 
teresting people, mostly female ; 
and the tall man, At him she 
glanced several times. He was 
very obviously a clergyman of 
some sort, in the conventional 
black felt hat and a long dark 
overcoat; and yet though his 
face was not at all unclerical, 
it seemed to her that he was 
not exactly the usual type. 
Then she saw his eyes turn on 
her again, and she gazed for 
some minutes at the pier just 
above their heads, 

The eable was cast off and 
the little steamer backed 
through the foam of her own 
wake, and wheeling, set forth 
for the Isles. For a while Miss 
Holland watched the green 
semicircle slowly receding 
astern and the shining waters 
opening ahead, and then turned 
to a more practical matter. 
Other passengers were eyeing 
the laden deck-seat. 

“I’m afraid my things are 
in your way,” she said, and 
crossing the deck took up 4 
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bag and looked round where to 
put it. 

The clergyman was beside 
her in a stride. 

“Allow me. I’llstow it away 
for you,” he said. 

He spoke with a smile, but 
with an air of complete deci- 
sion and quiet command, and 
with a murmur of thanks she 
yielded the bag almost auto- 
matically, As he moved off 
with it, it struck her that here 
was a clergyman apparently 
accustomed to very prompt 
obedience from his flock. 

They had been standing just 
aft of the deck-house, and with 
the bag in his hand he passed 
by this to where a pile of 
lighter luggage had been ar- 
ranged on the deck. As he 
went he looked at the bag 
curiously, and then before put- 
ting it down he glanced over 
his shoulder. The lady was 
not in sight, and very swiftly 
but keenly he studied it more 
closely. It was a suit-case 
made of an unusual brown, 
light material. Turning one 
end up quickly he read on a 
little plate this assurance by 
the makers, “Garantirt echt 
Vulcanfibre,” And then slowly, 
and apparently rather thought- 
fully, he strolled back. 

“You'll find it among the 
other luggage, just beyond 
the deck-house,” he said, and 
then with an air of sudden 
thought added, “Perhaps I 
ought to have put it with 
your other things, wherever 
they are.” 

“T have practically nothing 
else,” said she, “except a trunk 
in the hold.” 

“You are travelling very 
light,” he remarked. “That 
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wasn’t a very substantial suit- 
case,” 

For a moment she seemed to 
be a little doubtful whether to 
consider him a somewhat for- 
ward stranger. Then she said 
with a frank smile— 

“No; it was made in Ger- 
many.” 

As she spoke he glanced at 
her with a curious sudden in- 
tensity, that might have been 
an ordinary trick of manner. 

“Qh,” he said with a smile. 
“ Before the war, I presume?” 

“Yes,” she answered briefly, 
and looked round her as though 
wondering whither she should 
move. 

But the clergyman seemed 
oblivious to the hint. 

“Do you know Germany 
well?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she said. ‘“Doyou?” 

He nodded. 

“Yes, pretty well—as it was 
before the war, of course. I 
had some good friends there at 
one time,” 

“So had I,” she said. 

‘‘ All in the past tense now,” 
said he, 

“‘T suppose so,” she answered ; 
“yet I sometimes find it hard 
to believe that they are all as 
poisoned against England and 
as ignorant and callous as 
people think. I can’t picture 
some of my friends like that!” 

She seemed to have got over 
her first touch of resentment. 
There was certainly an air of 
good-breeding and even of dis- 
tinction about the man, and 
after all, his extreme assurance 
sat very naturally on him. It 
had an unpremeditated matter- 
of-course quality that made it 
difficult to remain offended. 

“Tt is hard to picture a good 
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many things,” he said theught- 
fully. ‘Were you long in 
Germany ?” 

She told him two years, 
and then questioned him in 
return; but he seemed to have 
a gift for conveying exceed- 
ingly little information with 
an air of remarkable finality 
—as though he had given a 
complete report and there was 
an end of it. On the other 
hand, he had an equal gift 
for putting questions in a 
way that made it impossible 
not to answer without churl- 
ishness. For his manner never 
lacked courtesy, and he showed 
a flattering interest in each 
word of her replies. She felt 
that she had never met a man 
who had put her more on her 
mettle and made her instine- 
tively wish more to show her- 
self to advantage. 

Yet she seemed fully capable 
of holding her own, for after 
half an hour’s conversation it 
would have been remarkably 
difficult to essay a biographical 
sketch of Miss Hileen Holland. 
She had spent a number of 
years abroad, and confessed 
to being a fair linguist; she 
was going te the Islands “to 
stay with some people”; and 
she had previously done “a 
little” war work —so little, 
apparently, that she had been 
advised to seek a change of 
air, as her companion observed 
with a smile. j 

“ Anyhow, I have not done 
enough,” she said with a sud- 
den intensity of suppressed 
feeling in her voice. 

The keen-faced clergyman 
glanced at her quickly, but 
said nothing. A minute or 
two later he announced that 
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he had some correspondence 
to look ever, and thereupon 
he left her with the same air 
of decision instantly acted on 
with which he had first ad- 
dressed her. He passed through 
the door of the deck - house, 
and she got a glimpse of his 
head going down the com- 
panion. Her face remained 
quite composed, but in her 
eyes there seemed to be the 
trace of a suggestion that 
she was unused to see gentle- 
men quit her side quite so 
promptly. 

A few minutes later she 
went down herself to the 
ladies’ cabin. Coming out, 
the foot of the companion was 
immediately opposite, and be- 
yond stretched the saloon. At 
the far end of this sat the 
clergyman, and at the sight 
of him Miss Holland paused 
for a moment at the foot of 
the ladder and looked at him 
with a face that seemed to 
show both a little amusement 
and a little wonder. He sat 
quite by himself, with a bundle 
of papers on the table at his 
elbow. One of these was in 
his hand, and he was reading 
it with an air of extraordinary 
concentration. He had care- 
lessly pushed back his black 
felt hat, and what arrested 
her was the odd impression 
this produced. With his hat 
thus rakishly tilted, all traces 
of his clerical profession seemed 
mysteriously to have vanished. 
The white dog-collar was there 
all right, but unaided it 
seemed singularly incapable of 
making him into a conven- 
tional minister. Miss Holland 
went up on deck rather 
thoughtfully. 
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The little mail boat was now 
far out in the midst of a 
waste of waters. The ill- 
omened tideway was on its 
best behaviour; but even so, 
there was a constant gentle 
roll as the oily swell swung 
in from the Atlantic, Ahead, 
on the starboard bow, loomed 
the vast island precipices ; 
astern the long Scottish coast 
faded into haze. One other 
vessel alone was to be seen— 
a long, low, black ship with 
a single spike of a mast and 
several squat funnels behind 
it. An eccentric vessel this 
seemed; for she first mean- 
dered towards the mail boat 
and then meandered away 
again, with no visible business 
on the waters. 

The girl moved along the 
deck till she came to the 
place where her suit-case had 
been stowed. Close beside it 
were two leather kit - bags, 
and as she paused there it 
was on these that her eyes 
fell. She looked at them, in 
fact, very attentively. On 
each were the initials “A, B.”’, 
and on their labels the legend, 
“The Rev. Alex. Burnett.” 
She came a step nearer and 
studied them still more closely. 
A few old luggage-labels were 
still affixed, and one at least 
of these bore the word 
“Berwick.” Miss Holland 
seemed curiously interested by 
her observations. 

A little later the clergyman 
reappeared, and approached 
her like an old acquaintance. 
By this time they were run- 
ning close under the cliffs, 
and they gazed together up 
to the dizzy heights a thou- 
sand feet above their heads, 
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where dots of sea-birds circled 
hardly to be distinguished by 
the eye, and then down to 
the green swell and bursting 
foam at the foot of that 
stupendous wall. In the after- 
noon sun it glowed like a 
wall of copper. For a few 
minutes both were instino- 
tively silent. There was no- 
thing to be said of such a 
spectacle. 

Then Miss Holland suddenly 
asked— 

“Do you live near the 
sea?” 

“Not very,” he answered 
with his air of finality. 

But this time she persisted. 

“What is your part of the 
country?” 

“Berwickshire,” he said 
briefly. 

“Do you happen to know 
@ minister there—a Mr Bur- 
nett?” she inquired. 

“That is my own name,” he 
said quietly. 

‘Mr Alexander Burnett?” 

He nodded. 

“That is very funny,” she 
said. ‘There must be two 
of you. I happen to have 
stayed in those parts and 
met the other,” 

There seemed to be no ex- 
pression at all in his eyes as 
they met hers; nor did hers 
reveal anything. Then he 
looked round them quietly. 
There were several passengers 
not far away. 

“Tt would be rather pleasant 
in the bows,” he suggested. 
“Shall we move along there 
for a little?” 

He made the proposal very 
courteously, and yet it sounded 
almost as much a command as 
a suggestion, and he began to 
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move even as he spoke. She 
started too, and exchanging a 
casual sentence as they went, 
they made their way forward 
till they stood together in the 
very prow with the bow wave 
beneath their feet, and the air 
beating cold upon their faces, 
—a striking solitary couple. 

“I’m wondering if yon’s a 
married meenister!” said one 
of their fellow-passengers —a 
facetious gentleman. 

“Tt’s no’ his wife, anyhow!” 
grinned his friend. 

A little later the wit won- 
dered again. 

“I’m wondering how long 
thae two are gaun tae stand 
there!” he said this time. 

The cliffs fell and a green 
sound opened. The mail boat 
turned into the sound, opening 
inland prospects all the while. 
A snug bay followed the sound, 


with a little grey-gabled town 
clinging to the very wash of 
the tide, and a host of little 
vessels in the midst. Into the 
bay pounded the mail boat and 
up towards the town, and only 
then did the gallant minister 
and his fair acquaintance stroll 
back from the bows. The wag 
and his friend looked at them 
curiously, but they had to 
admit that such a prolonged 
flirtation had seldom left fewer 
visible traces. They might 
have been brother and sister, 
they both looked so indifferent. 

The gangway shot aboard, 
and with a brief hand-shake 
the pair parted. A _ few 
minutes later Miss Holland 
was being greeted by an 
elderly gentleman in a heavy 
ulster, whilst the minister was 
following a porter towards a 
small waggonette. 


VI. THE VANISHING GOVERNESS. 


The house of Breck was a 
mansion of tolerable antiquity 
a8 mansions went in the 
islands, and several curious 
stories had already had time 
to encrust it, like lichen on an 
aged wall. But none of them 
were stranger than the quite 
up-to-date and literally true 
story of the vanishing gover- 
ness. 

Richard Craigie, Esq. of 
Breck, the popular, and more 
or less respected, laird ef the 
mansion and estate, was a 
stout grey-bearded gentleman, 
with a twinkling blue eye, and 
one of the easiest - going dis- 
positions probably in Europe. 
His wife, the respected, and 
more or less popular, mistress 


of the mansion, was lean and 
short, and very energetic. 
Their sons were employed at 
present like everybody else's 
sons, and do not concern this 
narrative. But their two 
daughters, aged fifteen and 
fourteen, were at home, and do 
concern it materially. 

It was only towards the end 
of July that Mrs Craigie 
thought of having a governess 
for the two girls during the 
summer holidays. With a let- 
ter in her hand, she bustled 
into Mr Craigie’s smoking- 
room, and announced that her 
friend Mrs Armitage, in Ken- 
sington, knew a lady who 
knew a charming and well- 
educated girl— 
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“ And who does she know?” 
interrupted her husband. 

“Nobody,” said Mrs Craigie. 
“ She is the girl.” 

“Oh!” said the laird. “ Now 
I thought that she would sure- 
ly know another girl who 
knows a woman, who knows 
&@ man r 

“Richard!” said his wife. 
“Kindly listen to me!” 

It had been her fate to 
marry @ confirmed domestic 
humourist, but she bore her 
burden stoically. She told him 
now simply and firmly that 
the girl in question required a 
holiday, and that she proposed 
to give her one, and in return 
extract some teaching and 
supervision for their daugh- 
ters. 

“ Have it your own way, my 
dear. Have it your own way,” 
said he. “It was economy 
yesterday. It’s a governess 
to-day. Have you forced the 
safe?” 

“Which safe?” demanded 
the unsuspecting lady. 

“At the bank. I’ve no more 
money of my own, I can tell 
you. However, send for your 
governess — get a couple of 
them as you're at it!” 

The humourist was clearly 
so pleased with his jest that 
no further debate was to be 
apprehended, and his wife went 
out to write the letter. Mr 
Craigie lit his sixteenth pipe 
since breakfast and chewed the 
cud of his wit very happily. 

A fortnight later he returned 
one evening in the car, bring- 
ing Miss EHileen Holland, with 
her trunk and her brown suit- 
case. 

“My hat, Selina!” said he 
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to his wife, as soon as the girls 
had led Miss Holland out of 
hearing, “that’s the kind of 
governess forme! You don’t 
mind my telling her to call me 
Dick, do you? It slipped out 
when she was squeezing my 
hand,” 

“T don’t mind you’re being 
undignified,” replied Mrs 
Craigie in a chilly voice, 
“but I do wish you wouldn’t 
be vulgar.” 

As Mr Craigie’s chief joys 
in life were entertaining his 
daughters and getting a rise 
out of his wife, and as he also 
had a very genuine admiration 
for a pretty face, he was in 
the seventh heaven of happi- 
ness, and remained there for 
the next three days. Pipe in 
mouth, he invaded the school- 
room constantly and unseason- 
ably, and reduced his daughters 
to a state of incoherent gig- 
gling by retailing to Miss 
Holland various ingenious 
schemes for their corporal 
punishment, airing humorous 
fragments of a language he 
called French, and questioning 
their instructor on supposi- 
tious romantic episodes in her 
career. He thought Miss Hol- 
land hardly laughed as much 
as she ought; still, she was a 
fine girl. 

At table he kept his wife 
continually scandalised by his 
jocularities; such as hoarsely 
whispering, “ I’ve lost my half 
of the sixpence, Miss Holland,” 
or repeating, with a thoughtful 
air, “Under the apple-tree 
when the moon rises—I must 
try and not forget the hour!” 
Miss Holland was even less 
responsive to these sallies, but 
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he enjoyed them enormously 
himself, and still maintained 
she was a fine girl. 

Mrs Craigie’s opinion of 
her new acquisition was only 
freely expressed afterwards, 
and then she declared that 
clever though Miss Holland 
undoubtedly was, and supe- 
rior though she seemed, she 
had always suspected that 
something was a little wrong 
somewhere. She and Mr 
Craigie had used considerable 
influence and persuasion to 
obtain a passport for her, and 
why should they have been 
called upon to do this (by a 
lady whom Mrs Armitage 
admitted she had only met 
twice), simply to give a change 
of air to a healthy - looking 
girl? There was something 
behind that. Besides, Miss 
Holland was just a trifle too 
good-looking. That type al- 
ways had a history. 

“My wife was plain Mrs 
Craigie before the thing hap- 
pened,” observed her husband 
with a twinkle, “but, dash 
it, she’s been Mrs Solomon 
ever since!” 

It was on the fourth morn- 
ing of Miss Holland’s visit that 
the telegram came for her. Mr 
Craigie himself brought it into 
the schoolroom and delivered it 
with much facetious mystery. 
He noticed that it seemed to 
contain a message of some im- 
portance, and that she failed to 
laugh at all when he offered 
waggishly to put “him” up 
for the night, But she simply 
put it in her pocket and 
volunteered no explanation. 
He went away feeling that he 
had wasted a happy quip. 

After lunch Mrs Craigie and 
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the girls were going out in the 
car, and Miss Holland was to 
have accompanied them. It 
was then that she made her 
only reference to the telegram. 
She had got a wire, she said, 
and had a long letter to write, 
and so begged to be excused. 
Accordingly the car went off 
without her. 

Not five minutes later Mr 
Craigie was smoking a pipe 
and trying to summon up 
energy to go for a _ stroll, 
when Miss Holland entered 
the smoking-room. He noticed 
that she had never looked so 
smiling and charming. 

“Oh, Mr Craigie,” she said, 
“T want you to help me, I’m 
preparing a little surprise!” 

“ For the girls?” 

“For all of you!” 

The laird loved a practical 
jest and scented happiness at 
once. 

“T’m your man!” said he. 
“What can I do for you?” 

“Tl come down again in 
half an hour,” said she, “ And 
then I want you to help me to 
carry something.” 

She gave him a swift be- 
witching smile that left him 
entirely helpless, and hurried 
from the room. 

Mr Craigie looked at the 
clock and decided that he 
would get his stroll into the 
half-hour, so he took his stick 
and sauntered down the drive. 
On one side of this drive was 
a line of huddled wind-bent 
trees, and at the end was a 
gate opening on the high- 
road, with the sea close at 
hand. Just as he got to the 
gate a stranger appeared upon 
the road, walking very slowly, 
and up to that moment con- 
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cealed by the trees. He was 
a clergyman, tall, clean-shaved, 
and with what the laird after- 
wards described as a “ hawky 
kind of look.” 

There was no haughtiness 
whatever about the laird of 
Breck. He accosted every one 
he met, and always in the 
friendliest way. 

“A fine day!” said he 
heartily. “Grand weather 
for the crops, if we could 
just get a wee bit more of 
rain soon.” 

The clergyman stopped. 

“Yes, sir,” said he, “it is fine 
weather.” 

His manner was polite, but 
not very hearty, the laird 
thought. However, he was 
not easily damped, and pro- 
ceeded to contribute several 
more observations, chiefly re- 
garding the weather prospects, 
and tending to become rapidly 
humorous. And then he re- 
membered his appointment in 
the smoking-room. 

“Well,” said he, “good day 
to you! I must be moving, 
I’m afraid,” 


“Good day,” said the 
stranger courteously, and 
moved off promptly as he 
spoke, 


“IT wonder who will that 
minister be?” said Mr Craigie 
to himself as he strolled back. 
“Tt’s funny I never saw the 
man before, And I wonder, 
too, where he was going?” 

And then it occurred to him 
as an odd circumstance that the 
minister had started to go 
back again, not to continue as 
he had been walking. 

“That’s a funny thing,” he 
thought. 

He had hardly got back to 
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his smoking-room when Miss 
Holland appeared, dressed to 
go out, in hat and tweed coat, 
and dragging, of all things, her 
brown suit-case. It seemed to 
be heavily laden. 

She smiled at him confidenti- 
ally, as one fellow-conspirator 
at another. 

“Do you mind giving me a 
hand with this?” said she, 

“Hullo!” cried the laird. 
“What's this—an elopement ? 
Can you not wait till I pack 
my thingstoo? The minister’s 
in no hurry. I’ve just been 
speaking to him.” 

It struck him that Miss 
Holland took his jest rather 
seriously. 

“The minister ?” said she in 
rather an odd voice. ‘ You’ve 
spoken to him?” 

“He was only asking if I 
had got the licence,” winked 
Mr Craigie. 

The curious look passed from 
her faee, and she laughed as 
pleasantly as he could wish. 

“T’ll take the bag myself,” 
said the laird. ‘Oh, it’s no 
weight for me. I used to be 
rather a dab at throwing the 
hammer in my day. But 
where am I to take it?” 

“I'll show you,” said she. 

So out they set, Mr Craigie 
carrying the suit-case, and Miss 
Holland in the most delightful 
humour beside him. He felt 
he could have carried it for a 
very long way. She led him 
through the garden and out 
into a side lane between the 
wall and a hedge. 

“Just put it down here,” she 
said. “And now I want you 
to come back for something 
else, if you don’t mind.” 

“Mind?” said the laird gal- 
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lantly. “Not me! But I’m 
wondering what you are driv- 
ing at.” 

She only smiled, but from 
her merry eye he felt sure that 
some very brilliant jest was 
afoot, and he joked away pleas- 
antly as they returned to the 
house. 

“Now,” she said, “do you 
mind waiting in the smoking- 
room for ten minutes or so?” 

She went out, and Mr Craigie 
waited, mystified but happy. 
He waited for ten minutes; he 
waited for twenty, he waited 
for half an hour, and still there 
was no sign of the fascinating 
Miss Holland. And then he 
sent a servant to look for her. 
Her report gave Mr Craigie the 
strongest sensation that had 
stirred that good-natured hum- 
ourist for many a day. Miss 
Holland was not in her room, 
and no more, apparently, were 
her belongings. The toilette 
table was stripped, the ward- 
robe was empty; in fact, the 
only sign of her was her trunk, 
strapped and locked. 

Moving with exceptional ve- 
locity, Mr Craigie made straight 
for the lane beyond the garden. 
The brown suit-case had disap- 
peared. 

“Well, I’m jiggered!” mur- 
mured the baffled humourist. 

Very slowly and soberly he 
returned to the house, lit a 
fresh pipe, and steadied his 
nerves with a glass of grog. 
When Mrs Craigie returned, 
she found him sufficiently re- 


vived to jest again, though in 
a@ minor key. 

“To think of the girl having 
the impudence to make me 
carry her luggage out of the 
house for her!” saidhe. ‘Gad, 
but it was a clever dodge to 
get clear with no one suspect- 
ing her! Well, anyhow, my 
reputation is safe again at last, 
Selina.” 

“Your reputation!” replied 
Mrs Craigie in a withering 
voice. ‘For what? Not for 
common-sense anyhow!” 

“You're flustered, my dear,” 
said the laird easily. “It’s a 
habit women get into terrible 
easy. You should learn a les- 
son from Miss Hileen Holland. 
Dashed if I ever met a cooler 
hand in my life!” 

“ And what do you mean to do 
about it?” demanded his wife. 

“Do?” asked Mr Craigie, 
mildly surprised. ‘Well, we 
might leave the pantry window 
open at night, so that she can 
get in again if she’s wanting 
to; or——” 

“Tt’s your duty to inform 
the authorities, Richard!” 

‘Duty ?” repeated the laird, 
still more surprised. “ Fancy 
me starting to do my duty at 
my time of life!” 

“ Anyhow,” cried Mrs Craigie, 
“ we've still got her trunk!” 

“ Ah,” said Mr Craigie, hap- 
pily at last, “so we have! 
Well, that’s all right then.” 

And with a benign expres- 
sion the philosopher content- 
edly lit another pipe. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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ARGENTINE 


“QuE!” said my hostess, with 
a world of good-natured con- 
tempt in the word, “ travelling 
in Scotland is no fun at all. 
You yoke your horses, set out 
on a smooth hard road, and 
know exactly where and when 
you will arrive. Here it is an 
adventure. You may get where 
you set out for, or you may 
not ; it may take a few hours 
or a few days; and driving a 
team here is driving and not 
just nodding over the reins.” 
The speaker and myself were 
seated in a hood-covered coach, 
behind a pair of horses. We 
were driving home from church 
—the little Scotch church that 
stands quaint and lonely in an 
alien land. We were at that 
moment crossing an “arroyo” 
with its broken banks and its 
bed of sand and gravel, and 
even as she spoke the Sejiora 
laid the whip pretty smartly 
over Negro’s quarters, Now, 
that was a mistake. It was 
meant for his lazier mate, 
Negro was all too keen at any 
time: so he simply dashed 
forward like an arrow, broke 
both traces, and bolted. My 
hostess having the reins was 
of course shot forward on to 
the ground, and both wheels 
passed over her ankles before I 
could clear the coach and get 
at her. She was up in a 
moment, and together we 
caught the horses, and held 
them till the outriding gaucho 
heard our shouts, and returned 
at break-neck speed. Happily 
the horses, before making their 
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real dash for home, had cut a 
complete circle in the bed of 
the stream. My hostess had 
been saved from real injury by 
the extreme softness of the 
sand, and with great pluck 
and no little wounded pride 
she persisted in mounting the 
coach and driving it herself up 
the bank and home without 
the aid of any one. I heard 
later that at last she had been 
prevailed upon to overcome a 
passion for rather old traces. 
Yes, there is still some ad- 
venture for the traveller in 
these lands. The Royal Road, 
as it is termed, is fearfully and 
wonderfully made—made not 
by Macadam or any other son of 
Adam, but by the rough casual 
forces of hoof and _ wheel, 
dreught and torrent—a strag- 
gling, drunken highway at 
times, buried under temporary 
lakes, tortured by ten thousand 
feet of cattle, scored with yard- 
deep ruts, or cloven still deeper 
by terrible zancas, A zanca is 
simply a small cafon, cut 
sheer down, perhaps 6 feet 
deep, by rain torrents. With 
one of these meandering gullies 
on each side of your road, and 
sometimes almost meeting in 
the middle of it, a gallop at 
the back of a raking team of 
criollo horses is no small 
sport. On the box is the 


Jehu, a swarthy, picturesque, 
happy-go-lucky savage. As 
he brandishes his long whip 
with immense gusto and ap- 
plies it with unfailing precision, 
he awakens the world around 
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with wild-Indian* howls of en- 
couragement and abuse,scream- 
ing at each of his team in turn 
over and over again, “ Blaneo!” 
“Negro!” “Burro!” or what- 
ever else the beast is named. 
A very mighty man this dri- 
ver, notwithstanding his mud- 
stained alpargatas, hideous 
bombachas, and unshaven, often 
ferocious face. In his silver- 
studded belt gleams his re- 
volver, and still more sinister, 
his long sheathed knife; and 
while he drives you and your 
goods over these great stretches 
of “camp” and forest, you are 
pretty much in his power. He 
knows it too, and I have never 
met the passenger in his dili- 
gence—however rich an estan- 
ciero—who did not treat with 
equality and respect this noisy, 
irreverent, yet efficient captain 
of horse, It is he who must 
guide the great team through 
the treacherous zancas and 
broken wash-outs, over flooded 
streams and bottdmless “ pan- 
tanos.” He may capsize you 
and break your neck, for the 
diligence is woefully heavy and 
clumsy ; he may drive you toa 
standstill for ten hours in an 
impassable hole, he may drown 
you in a river, or he may leave 
you helpless and hungry in the 
wilds. It is the possibility of 
all these things happening that 
lends a spice to travel beneath 
the Southern Cross. 

One cool dark morning I 
started on a journey of sixty 
miles towards the nearest rail- 
way in a part of the country 
about six hundred miles north 
of Buenos Aires, There were 
four passengers, including one 
servano girl, two drivers, and 


seven horses. The head driver 
had five horses abreast at the 
shafts,and the other was astride 
one of the front pair. This 
pair pulled from the saddle by 
@ single iron chain fixed to the 
coach. It was a wet season, 
and no doubt seven horses would 
be necessary for even a light 
diligence such as this. We 
crossed a small river in the 
dark, and plunged and stag- 
gered over ruts and roots till 
day broke and the sun rose over 
the vast “monte” or forest 
that spread away for endless 
leagues. The road, however 
wide, was nasty. We hauled 
painfully through deep mud to 
the yells of the drivers and the 
merciless lash of their whips ; 
we were flung about and 
bumped together by everlast- 
ing holes and ditches, and at 
last the driver pulled up, cut 
the fences, and drove us through 
the monte. The Argentine 
monte is simply loosely-growing 
natural forest in which graze 
the countless herds of cattle 
that make the wealth of the 
country. Dodging the trees 
and galloping in open spaces, 
we made some progress for 
about five leagues; but even a 
postal diligence cannot cut 
every one’s fences, and perforce 
about midday we were again 
fighting a way over unspeak- 
able highway. Stunted trees 
were there in profusion, pro- 
truding roots and bogs and 
fens, half-dried rivers and stag- 
nant lakes. We drew up once 
before a great quagmire, the 
driver dismounted, examined it 
for half a minute, and issued 
his decision. He might take 
an empty coach over it, but 
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full one never. So out we had 
to get and cross as we could. 
We mounted the fence—the 
top wire was barbed — and 
passed along it like a string 
of crabs for about three hundred 
yards over a fetid morass. I 
still possess an overcoat with a 
patched-up rent to remind me 
of that fence. The coach, mud- 
stained and disreputable beyond 
words, had been dragged over 
somehow, and in we got again, 
to be jolted and jostled about 
till our bodies were sore and 
our hearts sick, If there is 
anything tiresome, it is to be 
nearly capsized every three 
minutes for hours on end. 
Every three leagues we had 
a@ merciful halt to change 
horses, merciful most of all 
to the poor brutes themselves, 
At these posts a score of horses 
would sometimes be waiting, 
and the necessary number was 
soon selected. At other times 
the driver had to scour the 
neighbouring camp and round 
them up himself—a slow and 
unpleasant business when a 
deluge of rain is falling, 
thunder crashing, and _ the 
lightning dazzling one’s eyes. 
Afternoon found us in a fix. 
A river, not broad, but prob- 
ably twelve feet deep, was 
flowing placidly across our 
road. It was a_ beautiful 
spot, “far from the madding 
crowd,” meet picture for a 
poet, but quite lost upon us. 
All we wanted was the other 
side. The drivers, who at 
such a time are supreme law- 
givers, drove us into the water 
till we lay over at an ugly 
angle, halted there, got down, 
and deliberately began to strip 
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themselves naked. For the 
next hour and a half, clothed 
only in a scanty apology for 
bathing-drawers, these hardy 
Jehus worked and swam about 
like rats. They first took over 
the passengers. I wondered 
how some of my proper lady 
friends at home would have 
enjoyed it. Each of us in - 
turn, including the girl, had 
to step from the coach into 
the arms of these naked 
gauchos, who made a seat 
for us in the way well known 
to children, by clasping each 
other’s wrists. And 0, 
with our arms round their 
swarthy necks, we were Car- 
ried over mud and water to 
the deeper current, deposited 
on a shaky raft of barrels, 
and with some trouble were 
piloted to the other side. The 
luggage followed in the same 
way. The seven horses were 
unyoked and swam over, and 
finally — toughest work of all 
—the diligence was dragged 
across by the aid of all the 
horses, a long chain, and a 
tremendous confusion of shout- 
ing and tugging. It stuck 
here and listed there, and 
once disappeared altogether 
under the surface; but at last, 
as night was beginning to fall, 
we were all aboard once more, 
and the drivers, clothed again 
and as jaunty as ever, lashed 
up their wearied steeds. The 
road became worsa, the light 
was bad, and still we swung 
and jolted and plunged among 
holes and ruts, mud and water, 
sometimes lying at an angle of 
forty-five degrees over a deep 
and festering quagmire, and 
anon crossing a bridge of 
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tree-boles with a margin of 
three inches from disaster. We 
were still four leagues frem our 
destination, and we felt that 
something must happen—and 
semething did. A bigger 
plunge than usual smashed 
the springs, the coach sat 
down on its axle, and that 
was the end of it, as far as 
we were coneerned. I at 
least was thankful to get rid 
of it for ever, even if I were 
left there, as I was, standing 
in impassable mud, surrounded 
by the vast mysterious monte, 
and twelve miles from my des- 
tination. We picked our way 
forward en foot for about two 
hundred yards, and were then 
completely held up by a broad 
pantano. Our drivers once 
more came to our rescue, and, 
clinging to them in the same 
way as before, we were borne 
over the flood, they themselves 
slipping and floundering nearly 
waist-deep in the water. We 
were dropped on a dry spot 
at a corner of this royal road 
and left to our fancies, the 
“oocheros” returning to their 
own particular charge. By 
good luck one of the passen- 
gers was what is called 
“vaciano” in all that part of 
the world. That is, he knew 
his whereabouts, and reckoned 
he could guide us through the 
forest to a certain “‘boliche” 
by the wayside—no small 
feat, as any one knows who 
has ever gone into flat forest 
and tried to keep his exact 
directions. It was a still, 
moonlight night when we 
climbed the fence and set 
out on our lonely tramp 


among the stunted and strag- 
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gling trees. It was beautiful 
above but rather unpleasant 
below, for we came over boggy 
parts that we could not 
evade, we ran a risk of 
treading on the deadly Jarara 
snake that haunts this pro- 
vince, and there was always 
a chance of missing our 
boliche. 

A pale point of light that 
might have been a firefly be- 
came visible at intervals, and 
we turned our wearied steps 
towards it. It was the 
boliche all right, as we 
proved half an hour later, 
when we climbed once more 
into the highway and found 
ourselves, tired but contented, 
at a typical Argentine public- 
house—a two-roomed mud- 
and-straw hovel, with quite 
a variety of drinks, always 
including Scotch whisky and 
gin. The host, a black-visaged 
Spaniard, received us without 
much surprise. Such an in- 
cident as the stranding of a 
diligence was about the only 
event that did happen in 
these parts. And so we sat 
on a plank, three feet from 
the bar, and sipped our 
drinks, while—for our sins, 
no doubt—our host discharged 
from a brazen-throated gramo- 
phone tango after tango and 
song after song into our deaf- 
ened ears. His wife at long 
last called us to the inner 
room, fed us on tough meat, 
and regaled us with the red 
wine of the country—both of 
which, however crude, were 
mightily welcome after 4 
journey of sixteen hours and 
a fast broken only once in 
all that time. It was a case 
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of once fed, straight to bed, 
We all slept together in that 
room, each in one of the 
catre beds that are indis- 
pensable in a country where 
sundown may bring to a 
house any odd number of un- 
expected travellers, Where 
the girl and our hostess slept 
IT know not, unless in an out- 
house where old bottles, saddles, 
aud sheepskins were stored. 
The host, no doubt, slept in 
the bar. My dreams of a far- 
away land in other days were 
scattered at six next morning, 
when we tumbled out of our 
catres on to the mud floor, 
dressed without any toilet to 
speak of, and went forth to 
view our prospects. We got 
a cup of coffee and one round 
biscuit that seemed to be made 
of iron, paid two dollars each 
for our lodgings, and found 
our drivers, whistling cheerily, 
with a monstrous bullock-cart, 
waiting us outside. This new 
conveyance had an open iron- 
ribbed body with gigantic 
wheels, and into it we had 
perforce to climb and perch 
ourselves, while a new team 
of horses dragged us in any- 
thing but dignity towards the 
railway. The road became 
harder as we approached the 
village, and the natives came 
out to cheer and jeer as we 
galloped in noisy rout up 
the main street, one pas- 
senger facetiously blowing the 
driver’s horn, 

But in the land of the 
Pampa the horse and not the 
diligence is the traveller’s best 
friend. The true criollo Ar- 
gentine horse is a treasure 
when put to the use for which 
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he was designed. He will 
carry you from morning till 
night without food, water, or 
rest, Being entirely grass-fed, 
he has little strength but great 
endurance. He is patient, sa- 
gacious, and obedient to the 
faintest guidance of the reins. 
The “reeado” is not really a 
saddle, but a heterogeneous 
collection of cloth, leather, and 
sheepskin, the latter being 
bound uppermost, and making 
riding a soft job indeed. Many 
a pleasant memory do I have 
of long and pleasant rides, 
sometimes in those vast oceans 
of land that ferm the western 
Pampa, sometimes through the 
limitless forests of the north- 
eastern provinces. In _ the 
Pampa, one sets out in a cool 
morning of erystal-clear air 
that makes the blood tingle 
and the heart dance, The 
estancia soon begins to dwindle 
to a tiny bunch of sheds and 
poplar-trees, with the invari- 
able windmill rising faintly 
out of it. At our feet the long 
track of wheel and hoof is 
almost hidden beneath the 
Pampa grass that grows as 
luxuriantly over the lonely 
road as in the great fence- 
beund fields where the thou- 
sands of cattle. graze. The 
cattle indeed seem to be the 
only denizens of the plain, 
except in those regions where 
the plough has turned the 
Pampa to a waving sea of 
grain. The sun becomes hot, 
but cannot impair the exhila- 
rating effect of such a wide 
world of pure fresh air and 
glowing sunlight. Not one 
harsh sound breaks the mighty 
peace of the Pampa, not a 
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single ugly sight brings to 
mind the vulgarities of civilis- 
ation. Only the rhythmic beat 
of the unshod hoof, muffled in 
the warm sand, only the long- 
drawn low of the cattle, the 
short cry of the wayside owl, 
and the faint murmur of insect 
life. At rare intervals a soli- 
tary gaucho, sitting his herse 
with an easy grace, which no 
“gringo” however accom- 
plished can acquire, appears 
out of the vastness, soon to 
disappear again, fading to a 
speck on the horizon. His low- 
voiced ‘‘ Buenos dias, Sefior,” 
or “Buenas tardes, Sefor,” 
greets you with a native 
courtesy only to be found 
among the Latin races, and 
perhaps most of all in these 
silent lonely plains, where all 
men are equal because they 
are few, and only the great 
simplicities of life are known. 
There is probably no other 
incident to break the monotony 
of the ride, and as evening falls 
the traveller will no doubt 
meet with a cheery welcome 
at some low-built bungalow 
homestead belonging to a 
countryman of his own. It 
will be surrounded with the 
usual sheds and poplars and 
windmill, forming a small oasis 
in the far-spreading desert of 
land. Monotony is no doubt a 
feature of travel in the Pampa, 
but it is a monotony of space, 
sunshine, and liberty. 

Indeed the sense of space is 
almost overpowering, and leads 
perhaps to that strain of 


melancholy which finds an 
outlet in the weird and plain- 
tive ditties and tangos that 
form the music of the gaucho, 
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Facing the east, we feel we are 
facing human society, for there 
lie the fertile plains and the 
populous city of Buenos Aires ; 
but facing the west, we know 
that far beyond the farthest 
horizon lies yet the real prim- 
itive Pampa, unfenced, un- 
charted, —a trackless, lonely 
waste. 

The north-eastern provinces, 
such as Entre Rios and Corri- 
entes, offer a very different 
experience to the traveller, 
whether driving or mounted. 
There are large tracts of open 
space, but the endless monte is 
the abiding feature. There are 
rivers big and small to cross, 
there are swamps to avoid, 
there are fords to find and 
trails to distinguish, Each of 
these may supply ample scope 
for trouble, amusement, or 
even danger. I remember on 
one occasion when travelling in 
a sulky, with a local peon and 
two handbags, it was necessary 
to cross a river. It had been 
wet weather, but the peon 
thought that we might cross at 
a certain ford. We reached 
the river in waning light. It 
appeared to be a good quarter 
of a mile broad,—this, of course, 
because the flat reedy basin, 
which is a feature of all the 
rivers in these parts, was 
flooded. We left the monte, 
entered the water, and drove 
cautiously up-stream, keeping 
close to the bank. The water 
was about four feet deep, and 
coursed through plentiful reed. 
We got to where the high 
rickety ends of a bridge were 
visible above the swollen sur- 
face, nearly at the other side 
of the river. Here obviously 
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was the ford. The peon, when 
level with it, turned his horse 
to cross. The horse felt his 
way with much caution and 
plain dislike. The water rose 
above the axle, entered the 
sulky, and went on rising. I 
lifted my baggage on to my 
knees to keep it dry. When 
man and beast seemed like 
swimming altogether, the horse 
stopped dead. And so there 
we were stuck in the middle of 
a great flowing flood, and un- 
certain if the next step would 
take the horse beyond his 
depth, with lofty reeds to make 
swimming dangerous and even 
impossible if the worst came to 
the worst. The peon calmly 
explained that he had no idea 
whether we could go farther 
with safety or not. Nor did 
he seem to care. I ordered him 
to turn. Very cautiously we 
managed to do so, and were 
pulled slowly back to the 
forest-clad shore. It was 
nearly dark, and a deluge 
of rain had come on. Even if 
there had been no river, we 
were leagues from our destina- 
tion. Happily the peon knew 
the whereabouts of another es- 
tancia, with the owner of which 
Thad averyslight acquaintance, 
It was two leagues off, and 
when we arrived, soaked to the 
skin, we found the estanciero 
gone. But the law of hospi- 
tality in the Argentine is an 
excellent one, and so, stranger 
and foreigner though I was, I 
was let into the house, fed and 
warmed, and given a bed; all 
to my mighty satisfaction, 
although civilised people at 
home would certainly have 
held up hands of horror at the 
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food, at the way of serving it, 
and at all the appointments of 
the house, The almost barbaric 
simplicity of these Camp homes 
has always had a degree of 
charm for me—and certainly 
the Corrientinos, however 
wealthy, find them utterly 
sufficient. I set out again 
next morning, drove to another 
ford, where two bridges and an 
island were known to carry & 
main road over the stream, got 
there, and found the bridges 
hardly visible; left the sulky, 
and was rowed over in a boat ; 
met my host on the other side, 
and was driven to his house. 
He assured me that if we had 
attempted te cross the night 
before, we would certainly have 
been drowned ! 

If doubtful fords have to be 
negotiated, a peon who is 
genuinely “vaciano” is re- 
quired for safety. On one 
pitch-dark night it was neces- 
sary for me and two companions 
to journey from one estancia 
to another. The usual river 
lay between, with a dense 
jungle of monte burying it. 
The greatest difficulty in this 
case was not to cross the water, 
but to find the proper entrance 
and exit through the forest 
bank. Our guide took us safely 
to the river, avoiding fences 
and swamps and holes with an 
accuracy that appeared to me 
miraculous. But the real need 
of such a guide appeared when, 
by the aid of a match, he 
showed us the entrance to the 
path through the thick growth. 
Even in daylight it would have 
been pretty hard to find such 
a hole, He led, and we followed 
in Indian file, through what 
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was a perfect tunnel of green- 
ery, rising and falling and 
turning sharp corners; while 
the roof was so low that we 
had to keep our heads well 
down behind our horses’ ears 
to escape the twigs and thorns, 
As one by one, in the flickering 
light of the torch, we wound 
our way through the intrica- 
cies of that gloomy labyrinth, 
we must have resembled a 
scene from some melodrama in 
‘a Wild West picture - house 
film. We suddenly splashed 
into water, waded out again, 
and once more rode gingerly 
through the dark monte to the 
open ground. Here our guide 
left us to our own resources, 
and returned home, as one of 
the company claimed to know 
the lie of the land after that. 
Alas! to know the lie of open 
land in darkness, when there is 
some faint lightning but no 
stars, is very rare knowledge; 
and so it was that we finished 
our ride that night, only 
after we had lost the track, 
and nearly lost ourselves 
trying to find it, and after 
feeling our way up and down 
a fence for half an hour look- 
ing for a gate which, of course, 
turned up at the most unex- 
pected place. Next day I had 
to recross this river, That 
engagement is still unfulfilled. 
A thunderstorm came on at 
midnight, and for several hours 
the rain fell like a Niagara. 
I rode down to the river in 
the afternoon. It was in 
great flood, at least ten feet 
deep, and sweeping past with 
a force that would have car- 
ried any swimmer to destruc- 
tion. The only bridge within 
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fifty miles was a bare league 
away—that is, what was left 
of it, namely, the two ends 
and their approaches: the rest 
had long since disappeared 


down-stream. And _ indeed 
bridge- making over these 
rivers requires much local 


knowledge, for the bed that 
to-day is fifty yards wide 
may to-morrow be five hun- 
dred yards, The result is that 
most bridges terminate at each 
end with a long banked - up 
approach called a terraplen. 
These terraplens have big 
culverts cut through them at 
intervals to carry off the flood. 
They are often of great length. 
On one river where the iren 
bridge was a hundred and 
fifty feet long, one terraplen 
was about half a mile and 
the other a full mile long. 
If, as very often happens in 
a land where public money is 
a bountiful source of private 
income, these terraplens be- 
come broken and no one seeks 
to mend them, the bridge itself 
becomes chiefly ornamental. I 
once cressed a wooden bridge 
only to find the far terraplen 
broken and mostly washed 
away. I was confronted by 
a perfect lake of unknown 
depth, with stretches of tall 
reed and pieces of higher 
ground. There was at most 
only a hundred yards of water 
to cross, but on a strange 
horse it is no small risk to 
swim, even if, as here, the 
current is light. If a horse 
loses his head in water he 
usually loses his life, and if 
the rider extricates himself 
and swims ashore, he is not 
to be envied even then! It 
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is very awkward to be left in 
these desolate places on foot, 
and it is still more awkward 
to interview the late owner 
of the horse. As I cogitated 
on these things, a splash of 
an oar broke the silence, and 
round a patch of reeds came 
an old tub rowed by a still 
older native. He probably 
earned more obols as Charon 
than he did dollars as a peon, 
and I can imagine from the 
cheeriness with which he saw 
my plight that with his heart 
he blessed the rain that made 
the floods to flow. I unsaddled 
my horse, tossed everything 
into the boat, and away we 
went, the horse swimming and 
snorting at the stern. It is as 
well to keep your steed at the 
end of the head-rope, for he 
may wish, as some do, to get 
into the boat beside you, with 
any sort of consequences, One 
was glad to pay the dollar and 
say good-bye to mud and water. 
And speaking ef mud, I wonder 
if any land can boast it deeper, 
stickier, or more plentiful than 
this! Horses can be seen up 
to their bellies in it, on the 
finest highroad. When riding 
in a southern province, my 
horse stuck altogether. I 
jumped from his back to a 
better piece of ground, and 
pulled him out by the bridle. 
Even in fine weather, when 
most of a road is hard and dry, 
the traveller may come sud- 
denly on a “pantano,” as a 
swampy piece of road is called, 
and he and his horse may have 
a regular fight to get through. 
I was motoring in a heavy 
Daimler on one occasion, in 
quite a civilised part of the 
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country, when we drove up to 
a small pantano. The chauf- 
feur decided to make a dash 
for it. He did, and we stuck 
exactly in the middle, and all 
the available chains and other 
devices only embedded the car 
deeper. The chauffeur tramped 
to the nearest estancia, and 
despatched news of our plight 
to ourown. Hereturned with 
biscuits, drew a pack of cards 
from his pocket, and invited 
us toa game, There were four 
of us all told, but one was an 
infant, who soon went to sleep. 
We played cut-throat auction 
with great gusto for three 
hours, when we were rescued 
by another lighter car which 
managed to get through the 
mud, Our own was pulled 
out next day by a team of six 
horses. That chauffeur knew 
the country, and always car- 
ried cards against emergencies. 

One might look for easier 
thoroughfares in the towns 
and villages, but he will often 
be disagreeably surprised. 
There is a certain village in 
the province of Entre Rios, the 
main street of which I defy 
any one to cross on feot or 
horse except by recognised and 
roundabout tracks; this, of 
course, in wet weather. My 
first approach to that village 
was in a diligence. We were 
drawn by nine horses, and had 
just arrived at our destination 
after a two days’ journey, 
wherein we had struggled with 
every variety of road. I was 
congratulating myself on the 
end of it, when suddenly we 
halted, and one of the peons 
brought forward two led 
horses, and fixed them by 
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chain to the diligence. We 
had already required eleven 
horses at formidable parts of 
the road, but why they should 
be necessary at the end, and in 
the streets of a village, I could 
not quite see. I soon saw, 
however, As we got into the 
street, and consequently into 
a narrower thoroughfare, the 
mud became bottomless in 
depth, fetid in nature, and 
sticky as gum. It was with 
the utmost struggle our team 
of eleven horses pulled us 
through, and brought us up at 
the door of the Fonda. The 
reader may picture the elosing 
scene,—a clumsy old-world 
diligence, caked and splashed 
with mud to the very roof, five 
horses at the shafts, four in 
front of them with a rider, and 
two in front of these with a 
rider; each of the threefold 
team straining and plunging 
like a Titan, and each of the 
three gauchos lashing them 
with all their might, and yell- 
ing their shrill nasal falsetto 
yells— veritable Indians in 
their glory. 

But although a wet season 
supplies the greater variety on 
most up-country journeys, it is 
in the prevailing sunshine and 
along white dusty roads or 
through green virginal forest 
that the traveller finds his joy. 
If he has company and travels 
by private coach, so much the 
better. For a day’s journey 
one starts at six o'clock or 
earlier. Four horses are in the 


shafts, and fifteen others are 
driven along by a couple of 
peons, who all day long are 
racing and shouting and bran- 
dishing their “revenques” after 
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their straggling troop. Every 
few leagues the cavaleade stops 
to change teams, and on we go, 
swinging along among the 
trees or raising clouds of fine 
white dust on the highway as 
the score of horses go galloping 
by. Lunch is a picnic in the 
open, merry and free as soul 
could wish ; if water is near, a 
bathe is an added luxury, and 
if there is no special hurry— 
which there never is—a de- 
lightful siesta follows in the 
shade of some green algorobo. 
When the sun begins to lose 
his fiery touch, we are off again. 
A troop of wild ostriches raise 
their long necks in fright and 
trot way at an amazing speed 
into the forest. The horses 
shy at a lizard, or still more at 
a snake that wriggles across 
the road, and perhaps the road 
becomes carpeted with locusts 
and the air clouded with them, 
I have ridden in the Province of 
Corrientes over fifteen miles of 
locusts, so thickly and continu- 
ously covering the ground that 
the horse went squashing them 
under his hoofs for two solid 
hours. When they are settled 
down in this way to lay their 
eggs there are few flying, just 
enough fluttering drunkenly 
about to annoy both the horse 
and his rider, for they dash 
into one’s face and about one’s 
eyes when one is going at the 
gallop. The sight of a big 
“manga ” of locusts is very im- 
pressive. Only thus does one 
see animal life in such countless 
myriads of individuals, and one 
wonders where they come from, 
what use they can be in 4 
reasonable universe, and why 
they were ever created. Cer- 
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tainly one venerable surmise 
has been made as to their pur- 
pose, and it is the best that 
has been advanced—that they 
are sent to punish the people 
for their sins! They can turn 
a fertile plain of grass and 
maize into a desert, till not a 
green leaf or blade is to be seen 
within leagues and the cattle 
are dying of starvation. 

There is one drawback to tra- 
vel in theArgentine which many 
shudder at, but which the writer 
has always found interesting 
and often charming, and that 
is the hotel. This name is only 
applied to the bigger establish- 
ments in town or village, where 
one can usually get a bedroom to 
oneself, with fairly ciean linen, 
a fairly whole mosquite net, 
and a passable washhand-stand. 
During the long-drawn-out 
meal of many courses, & pic- 
turesque and varied orchestra 
—say @ violin, a guitar, and a 
banjo—wanders in from the 
street through the ever-open 
door and discourses strange, 
quaint music, The waiters and 
customers are usually well 
known to each other, and all 
are delightfully equal. The 
dogs sniff about for crumbs 
and are not unrewarded, and a 
spirit of lazy, genereus frater- 
nity prevails, There is no sense 
of hurry and no look of busi- 
ness, and no silly idea of eon- 
vention hinders boisterous 
mirth, easy attitudes, and 
lengthy picking of teeth. 

The small hotel or inn is 
called a “fonda.” The fonda 
18 more primitive, and has 
few bedrooms with many beds. 
If you ask a room to your- 
self, the “patron” looks at 
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you as if you were a mad- 
man, or a criminal hiding 
from the police, or as if you 
were offering an insult to all 
his other guests. I used to 
frequent by necessity one such 
fonda, seventy miles from the 
nearest railway. Mine host 
was a Turk of the most 
villainous appearance, but of 
harmless if not .very cordial 
manners, On one oceasion he 
assured me of his deep pity 
for the ‘‘Ingleses.”’ He had 
just heard that they had lost five 
generals at the Dardanelles! 
He was quite in earnest, for 
news in these parts is very 
rare, both in quantity and in 
quality, and I courteously ac- 
cepted his sympathy. On my 
first stay he showed me to 
one of his two bedrooms, The 
other was fully occupied. This 
one had three beds, two of 
which were already taken 
—taken, he said, by good 
people,— men, that is, who 
would not think of cutting 
my throat by night and 
going off early with my be- 
longings. The only furniture 
in the room comprised the 
deds, one small tin basin on 
a three-legged stand, a broken 
patch of mirror, and a wooden 
table about two feet square. 
Ducks and hens wandered 
over the mud floor, and the 
vilest mosquitoes lingered lov- 
ingly round. My companions 
appeared—two of the dirtiest 
and most sinister-looking cus- 
tomersimaginable. Onespread 
himself out on my bed with his 
muddy top-boots; and when 
I pointed out that the bed 
was mine, he sulkily took an- 
other, leaving pieces of solid 
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mud behind him. At night 
they laid their knives and 
revolvers on the small table, 
and went peacefully to sleep. 
I slept well myself, and found 
no small interest next morn- 
ing in coping with the toilet 
arrangements. On my second 
visit I got another room with 
actually a wooden floor; but 
the thing I reeall most viv- 
idly there was the slaughter 
whieh I had to carry out, in 
successive assaults, upon other 
and smaller claimants to the 
bed. 

Dining in these fondas is 
often far too homely to be 
pleasant. Grubby children and 
filthy ducks get about the legs 
of the table, the cloth is an 
evil thing, and the general 
service is of somewhat appal- 
ling simplicity. Garlic is apt 
to poison the food, and the 
wine might have been dis- 
tilled from mahogany. The 
diners are a motley crew, 
mostly dirty, even if white 
linen is sometimes visible. 
They are easy-going and 
boisterous as the bottles be- 
come empty, and the voices 
rise to such a pitch that a 
mere “gringo” might expect 
to see revolvers drawn. Noth- 
ing of the sort. It is just the 
polite animated conversation 
of a fonda dinner-table. And 
the politeness is particularly 
visible as each man departs 
on his business, fer he would 
never dream: of doing so with- 
out first bowing to those who 
are left and wishing them 
“buen provecho,” which on 
arrival might be translated 
“‘ good appetite,” and on leav- 
ing “ good digestion,” both of 


these being highly desirable 
when the meat is as tough 
as it often is, and nothing 
else but cheese and jelly are 
to be had. 

There is not much romance 
abeut a modern railway, and 
yet railway travelling in the 
Argentine can be both excit- 
ing and delightful. The long 
corridor International that 
runs from Buenos Aires to 
Asuncion is a model of com- 
fort, cleanliness, and cuisine. 
Every one is guaranteed a seat 
and a sleeping-berth, and both 
are excellent. One can roam 
from ear to car and see all who 
are travelling, each ordinary 
car being open and seated for 
twenty or even fifty-two pas- 
sengers. A splendidly stocked 
restaurant is open till eleven 
at night, and altogether the 
journey is more of a cheery 
social outing than anything 
else. On that particular road 
the Parana has to be crossed, 
and this is done by run- 
ning the train in _ three 
sections on to the main deck 
of a big ferry-beat. When 
all is tight and right, the 
boat puts off into mid-stream, 
and for nearly four hours 
steams up and across the river 
till we reach the opposite 
terminus at Ibicuy. I confess 
to few more delightful memo- 
ries than this crossing of the 
Parana when the moonlight 
throws a path of gold over the 
dark waters, and clothes with 
soft mystery the trees and 
jungle of the winding shores. 
How delightful to sit and dine 
in a luxurious railway car, 
with only the low purr of the 
engines instead of the jolt and 
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jar of the railroad, and to 
look out all the while over the 
moonlit river to the distant 
fringe of reed and poplar that 
glides silently and slowly past. 
Then, having lit one’s cigar 
and climbed out on the high 
upper deck, to stroll to and fro 
in the cool sweet air, and drink 
in the beauty of the night, as 
one is borne peacefully onwards 
up one of the great majestic 
rivers of the world. 

Next morning one awakens 
to a different world. No 
longer the smooth motion and 
the broad water, but the 
violent swing and jolt of the 
sleeping-car upon an un- 
ballasted railroad, and out of 
the windows the green un- 
dulating plains of Entre Rios. 
*Lack of ballast is still a hard 
problem in these higher pro- 
vinces, and a big flood may cut 
the road for several days. It 
is no uncommon thing to be 
derailed, or to be held up in 
some little town till a mile of 
permanent way has reappeared 
from underneath a river. I 
once did a short run on a 
private railway in the Chaco 
—that wild, hot, half-explored 
territory of the north. I was 
coming down to the coast from 
& sugar plantation. We 
started about midnight from 
the village in a night of perfect 
moonlight beauty, Behind the 
engine were one passenger-car 
and about twenty sugar trucks, 
A dozen passengers, of whom 
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four of us were Britishers, sat 
sideways in our quaint car- 
riage, dangling our feet among 
the passing grass and flowers. 
Dense jungle and shady trees 
alternated with fields of cane 
and alligator-haunted streams, 
and we had abundance of time 
to ruminate on the silent 
secluded mysteries of the 
mighty forest. In fact we 
were going so slowly that one 
passenger of an unromantio 
nature jumped down, overtook 
the engine on his own legs, and 
then came back to us, hopped 
on to the car, and informed us 
that the driver was afraid of 
running into any odd sugar 
truck that might have been 
left on the line! Arrived at 
the river I had to wait for two 
hours till the steamer from 
Asuncion appeared. Long 
before it was visible, the faint 
rhythm of the paddles could be 
heard in the stillness of the 
night, and later it swept into 
sight round a bend of the 
river. Strange, indeed, to see 
a large steamer, with luxurious 
accommodation for hundreds of 
passengers, coursing down a 
river nearly a mile broad at a 
distance from salt water of 
eight hundred miles. It was 
blazing with electric light from 
stem to stern, and seemed a 
veritable fairy ship as it glided 
down the moonlit water be- 
tween shores of impenetrable, 


immemorial forest, 
P. HN. 
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WITH a lurch and a bump 
we pulled up at a pretty little 
station net fifty miles from the 
Galician front. What a jour- 
ney it had been! We had 
journeyed from Roumania, and 
ever since we had crossed the 
frontier our progress had been 
painfully slow—but then, a 
troop train in this country is 
never guilty of exceeding the 
speed limit at any time. The 
enly change from “Slow” is 
“Stop.” As we trundled along 
through this conquered terri- 
tory, beauty mingled with de- 
struction met our gaze every- 
where. Here, a beautiful forest 
gradually sloping down to a 
river—there, the remains of a 
massive iron bridge lying in the 
stream, whilst the temporary 
bridge over which we passed 
swayed and groaned ominously. 
We saw the ruined villages 
and the fields intersected by 
trenches of the previous year. 
Everywhere the violation of 
nature—such are the results 
of the war of to-day. 

Upon arrival at the station 
we endeavoured to get a hustle 
on the officials, but these 
“worthies,’ unused to our 
methods, refused to hustle, 
We spent half that day 
“manoeuvring,” as the Rus- 
sians callit. This consists in 
being propelled up the line till 
you hit something with a crash 
—you then reverse the process, 
and again find something wait- 
ing for you. It bears some 
slight resemblance to our 


shunting, but is a far more 


violent form of amusement, 
Still, it was good fun, and 
reduced the task of getting 
breakfast to a fine art. One 
needed a good eye and a steady 
hand. But there was no hurry. 
The officials said so. The war 
had been on for nearly three 
years, so what difference could 
a few hours make? 

Eventually by what must 
have been either a miracle or 
a stroke of luck we found our- 
selves alongside a ramp, and at 
once the work of unloading the 
cars began merrily. In two 
hours we were on the road for 
the front. For once in a way 
it really was a road. We had 
often heard of the Galician 
roads, but then we had heard 
of roads in Armenia and never 
had been able to find them. 
However, this was a really 
first-class metalled road, kept 
in more or less a state of repair, 
and for once we were able to 
travel at a pace which satisfied 
our drivers, 

The country through which 
we passed had undoubtedly 
been pretty, but it had suffered 
considerably from the ravages 
of war. It was interesting to 
see the destruction—the lines 
and lines of trenches, the re- 
mains of the barbed-wire 
entanglements torn up by shell 
fire, and the many other land- 
marks which pointed to 
General Brusiloff’s victerious 
push of the previous year. 
Here, we saw all the signs 
of a bitter struggle, and there 
in the corner we noticed one 
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of the results—rows and 
rows of rough wooden crosses, 
As we went along an aviator, 
flying very low, waved his 
- hand to us, and a few moments 
‘later we passed a British avia- 
tion camp. It was good to 
see these Britishers, and we 
had quite a long talk. To our 
surprise we met Major V. ) 
so famous even in pre-war 
days. 

Austrian prisoners at work 
repairing the road, paused a 
moment to watch our proces- 
sion pass. They seemed quite 
happy, and appeared to be a 
very harmless crowd. 

Jogging along through the 
dust, which, by the way, pos- 
sessed almost the same flavour 
as the kind encountered in the 
Caucasus—we are connoisseurs 
in this respect now—we came 
to a town of sorts, and to our 
surprise we saw an English 
hospital complete with the 
Union Jack. We instantly 
decided that the cars were 
a trifle hot and needed cool- 
ing. So did we; so, in spite 
of the dust and grime, we 
went along to pay our re- 
spects to the Sisters, and we 
spent an enjoyable half-hour 
there. What splendid work 
they are doing out there all 
alone ! 

After another short run we 
reached the tiny village — or 
rather the remains of it— 
which was to be our operating 
base, and we proceeded to 
make ourselves as comfortable 
as possible. As we were 
only a few versts from the 
front line, and under shell 
fire every day, we had to 
scatter our cars about the 
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village, using what overhead 
cover we could find, as the 
enemy airmen were inquisi- 
tive blighters, and made it a 
rule to be in the know con- 
cerning the movements be- 
hind the line. Objectionable 
fellows, these airmen! Four 
o’clock in the morning is not 
the time to drop bombs and 
wake us. Ten o’clock we don’t 
mind—but four!! I ask you! 
With tents for the men and 
an empty cow-shed, possessing 
four walls and most of the 
roof, for the officers, we were 
soon installed in comfort. 

We learned from the division 
that a big push was contem- 
plated, and so we settled down 
assiduously for several days to 
the task of reconnaissance in 
order to become familiar with 
the portion of the front along 
which we were to operate, 

The first day we visited an 
artillery observation post, from 
whieh we had a magnificent 
view of all the Austrian lines, 
They at once struck us as 
very strong—a veritable net- 
work of trenches and redoubts. 
The Russian guns were regis- 
tering, and were doing good 
work. Nothing, we thought, 
could stop the advance of the 
Russian army this time, for 
we had heard many things. 

We then walked to the first 
line, and this seemed to amuse 
a few watchful and energetic 
snipers. They enjoyed it, and 
as they did not hit us we could 
afford to be indulgent. 

But that walk—not being 
“ foot-sloggers ” I suppose there 
was some excuse for us. Led 
by an enthusiastic Russian 
colonel whose forte must be 
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walking, we alinost ran along 
communication trenches to the 
third and second line, till event- 
ually, utterly exhausted, we 
reached the first line, feeling 
more respect for the infantry 
than we have ever felt before. 

“Pervy leen ” (first line), said 
the Colonel. Mopping my brow 
I murmured, “Slavo Bogoo” 
(Thank God). He laughed and 
seemed anxious to go on; but 
this was more than I could 
bear, so I became very inter- 
ested in “ No Man’s Land,” and 
laid a friendly but detaining 
hand on his shoulder as words 
failed me. 

The view through the peep- 
hole was a glorious one. Op- 
posite on the densely wooded 
hillside were the enemy lines, 
whilst in the distance we could 
see the town of B guard- 
ing the way to Lemberg. Mid- 
way between the two lines in 
No Man’s Land stood the re- 
mains of a pretty little village 
with a river flowing placidly 
through it. The bridge across 
the river had been destroyed. 
So had the whole village, with 
one exception. The church re- 
mained intact as far as we could 
see, 

We next reconnoitred the 
chaussée road along which our 
cars were to dash to Lemberg, 
and found this in excellent con- 
dition, though the shell-holes 
indicated that the enemy occa- 
sionally went in for a little 
target practice. This finished 
our day, and you cannot 
imagine how glad we were to 
find our car waiting for us. 
We tumbled inte it at peace 
with the world, when, just to 
contradict us, a battery on our 





right began to say a few words, 
and the Austrians vigorously 
replied. No need to say, 
“Home, John.” Our driver 
was @ wise man. 

This walk to the trenches 
became a habit with us, and 
each time we went the sun 
was hotter, and we liked it 
less; but it was good training 
for us, and it also enabled us 
to get a clear impression of the 
front in our minds, 

On June 27th we were sent 
into the trenches with machine- 
guns and trench - mortars — 
that is to say, some of us— 
ready to assist in the great 
offensive which was soon to 
start, for though we were 
really an Armoured Car force 
we were a versatile crowd, and 
hated inactivity. 

Nothing of incident occurred 
until the morning of June 
29th, which was one I shall 
never forget as long as I live. 
A dig in the ribs from my 
neighbour roused me to a state 
of intelligence—more or less— 
and I gathered from the agi- 
tated whispers of my inter- 
preter that the commencement 
of the great offensive had 
really started. 

At 5 A.M. the guns got busy 
—first in a casual sort of way, 
making sure of their range, 
but hour by hour the bom- 
bardment increased in intensity 
until, at about eleven o’clock, 
it had reached a regular in- 
ferno. The roar was deafening, 
and the acrid smell of explo- 
sives nearly suffocated us. 
The enemy front line and 
their reserve lines received & 
fearful pounding, as shells of 
all calibres — gas-shells and 
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shrapnel— were hailed down 
upon them. Trenches were 
battered down, and their forest 
strongholds were smashed to 
atoms. Terrific explosions 
threw massive trees bodily in 
the air to a height of 15 feet. 
The barbed wire was cut to 
ribbons, and by the evening 
the whole formation of the 
enemy lines seemed absolutely 
changed. 

Far in our rear the big guns 
thundered relentlessly with a 
whump—whump—whump and 
a deafening crash. Howitzers 
from Vickers, big guns from 
Coventry. All subscribed some- 
thing to the tornado. 

The enemy, of course, did not 
take this sitting down, and 
very soon his guns began to 
pound away at our trenches. 
This was a nuisance, as it 
limited my view of the bom- 
bardment to an occasional peep, 
then a dive for cover. 

All that day and the next 
the guns blazed away. At 
night the sky was red with the 
flashes, and the noise was ap- 
palling, The Russians were 
amazed—they had never seen 
such a bombardment, and were 
proud of it. It was something 
to be proud of too, for the 
gunnery was magnificent. 

For the first time our 
strength in aircraft, hitherto 
carefully concealed, was re- 
vealed, 

During our first week behind 
the lines the enemy aviators 
made a habit of flying over our 
lines at a height of about 4000 
feet, unchallenged except by 
anti-aircraft guns which they 
ignored. Observation balloons 
were brought down ‘each day. 
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We saw five brought down in 
flames in the first four days we 
were here, and each time the 
airman returned in as leisurely 
manner as he came—to de- 
mand his Iron Cross. Our 
boys, however, said that the 
work of destroying an observa- 
tion balloon was so easy that 
Iron Crosses were only given to 
those aviators who had brought 
down six in one day. 

Still, all had been changed. 
Our aeroplanes soared every- 
where. Our observation bal- 
loons remained unharmed. Like 
a swarm of bees our airmen 
flew over the enemy lines 
dropping bombs or taking 
photographs, spotting for the 
artillery, and woe betide the 
invader who endeavoured to 
challenge our superiority. 

I was fortunate enough to 
see a magnificent duel between 
an Allied aviator and an Aus- 
trian. Circling round and 
round, their machine-guns spat 
at each other. I spotted another 
Hun coming up in the distance 
and wondered what would 
happen. Perhaps our man saw 
him also and spurred himself 
for a greater effort, for he 
suddenly flew at his adversary, 
his machine-gun rattling away, 
and with a lurch the enemy 
aeroplane dived headlong to 
the ground, overturned, and 
collapsed ina heap, The other 
enemy aviator seeing the fate 
of his comrade, turned tail and 
made for home to report that 
“one of our machines is miss- 
ing.” 

How we cheered! Side by 
side with the Russian soldiers, 
profane even in their joy, we 
shouted ourselves hoarse. 
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Next morning was July Ist, 
and the guns still thundered. 
We wondered whether the first 
of the month would herald a 
big push on all fronts as it did 
last year. About ten o’clock 
the artillery fire slackened 
visibly, and suddenly mid a 
cloud of dust two of our 
armoured cars, followed by 
Russian armoured cars, raced 
down the road over the Russian 
trenches, heading for the enemy, 
and immediately the infantry 
leaped up to the attack. 

They were met with a furious 
hail of shells from the enemy. 
Dodging the high explosives 
by sheer good luck rather than 
by judgment, and shaking the 
shrapnel off as a duck shakes 
the water from its back, the 
cars tore on. In a moment 
No Man’s Land was covered, 
and the machine-guns of the 
cars poured a murderous fire 
into the trenches. 

The infantry, who had been 
busy coming up, soon got to 
work with the bayonet, and 
in a short time the front line 
was won. All this we were 
able to see, though our machine- 
guns were also busy. 

Then we had a surprise. 
From the dug-outs, no doubt 
unharmed by the terrific ar- 
tillery fire, large batches of 
prisoners—chiefly German—be- 
gan to file out. They had 
been sent, they told us, to 
the Galician front for a rest. 
Well, they had it, we told 
them; but the heavy Hun is 
no humourist. 

Some burly ruffian shouted 
as he passed, “ Well, boys, how 
goes it?” and volunteered the 
information that before the 


war he had been a waiter 
at the Ritz Hotel. He also 
calmly told us that he in- 
tended going back again after 
the war, and he seemed un- 
able to understand our amuse- 
ment. As I have said, the 
Hun really is no humourist. 
I wonder if he will go back. 

The Austrian prisoners were 
quite a smart lot of men, well- 
fed and well-equipped; but, 
judging from their appear- 
ance, they had not put up 
such a fight as their German 
comrades, most of whom were 
wounded. The Germans pre- 
sented a most sorry spectacle, 
and were not made welcome 
by the Russians, who again 
broke into profanity. Towards 
the Austrians they seemed to 
bear no malice, but their 
hatred for the Hun was in- 
tense. It was a pleasing 
sight to see these prisoners, 
but the next sight was a 
terrible one. Heedless of the 
bursting shrapnel and high 
explosives, the stretcher-bear- 
ers began their work, and 
soon past us filed a long 
procession of stretchers bear- 
ing broken men—men terribly 
mangled, men in unspeakable 
agony, whose one thought even 
then was the future of their 
country. I will not try and 
describe the sights I saw, be- 
cause I want to forget them if 
I can; but if you ever hear 
that the Galician front is the 
place for a rest-cure, come and 
see it for yourself. 

All day long the attack 
raged, but the progress was 
slow. Good news reached us 
from the right wing and from 
the left. Kerensky, the War 
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Minister, whose hand has guid- 
ed Russia through the troublous 
times following the Revolution, 
came up to the trenches to 
exhort the soldiers to greater 
efforts, but they could not ad- 
vance. The enemy positions, 
known to be strong, proved 
even stronger than was antici- 
pated. Attack was followed 
by counter-attack with gas 
and liquid fire and all the 
abominable devices used by the 
Huns, but though the ‘ tava- 
rishche” (citizens, applied to 
every one since the Revolution) 
held their ground, they could 
not advance, Officers and men, 


showing unsurpassed heroism, 
tried to break through to 
B , but failed todoso. All 
that day and night and the next 
day attacks and counter-attacks 
continued, but no progress was 
made, and on the evening of 
July 2nd the great advance of 
July 1st ended as far as our 
sector was concerned. How- 
ever, our time will come, and 
when it does Germany will 
learn that in spite of peace 
proposals and intrigues of the 
basest description, Russia, free 
Russia, will fulfil her obliga- 
tions to her Allies and to 
herself, 
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WHY WE ARE SHORT OF SUGAR. 


AT the beginning of the 
nineteenth century our own 
West Indian possessions pro- 
vided us with 91 per cent of 
our total sugar requirements. 

At the close of the century 
Germany and Austria were 
providing us with three- 
quarters of our total sugar 
supply, our own West Indies 
contributing less than 10 per 
cent, 

Further, of the whole quan- 
tity imported, about one-half 
was of sugar refined in our 
now enemy countries. 

Having become so entirely 
dependent on Germany and 
Austria, Great Britain on the 
outbreak of war found herself 
at the mercy of other markets, 
and had to pay accordingly. 

Until the middle of the 
nineteenth century there was 
no marked change in the 
sugar position as regards its 
source and disposal, but from 
then onwards the Continental 
beet-sugar producing countries, 
by direct and differential sub- 
sidies, practically ousted the 
cane- growing countries from 
our home markets, and almost 
entirely destroyed the British 
refining industry. 

About the middle of the 
century Europe produced about 
200,000 tons of beetroot sugar ; 
fifty years later this had risen 
to nearly ten million tons. 

In the meantime the cane- 
sugar production was prac- 
tically standing still, provid- 
ing but one quarter of the 
world’s visible sugar supply. 


Immediately after the Franco- 


German war, Germany set her- 
self seriously to foster the native 
beet production, and capture 
the export trade to the United 
Kingdom. 

By artificial stimuli, which 
augmented the growing area 
and increased the saccharine 
yield, she soon left France far 
behind. But copying the dif- 
ferential duties and bounties 
of her neighbour and trade 
rival, France accepted the 
fiscal warfare which, although 
drawing heavily on the na- 
tional revenues, encouraged 
indigenous trade, and increased 
the exports of both countries to 
the common dumping-ground. 

After perfecting and stimu- 
lating the growth and export 
of the raw material by artificial 
means to such purpose that 
the cane product had no fair 
chance in our markets, Ger- 
many aimed at another object. 
She sought to wipe out our 
home refining industry by the 
same nofarious methods. 

Having no fear of cane com- 
petition, and being thus able 
to regulate the relative prices 
of raw and refined, this was 
so done as to place the British 
refiner at a serious disadvan- 
tage, and eaused the stoppage 
of many refineries. 

But throughout all this fiscal 
manceuvring Germany was not 
alone in her desire to capture 
the British markets by the 
bounty system, which was 
openly practised, and to the 
clear knowledge of the British 
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Government. Austria, Russia, 
France, and Holland followed 
Germany’s lead, so that, at the 
opening of the twentieth cen- 
tury, about 60 per cent of our 
sugar supply was refined sugar 
from these countries. And of 
the raw sugar imported for 
home refining they supplied 
more than three-quarters of 
the total. 

Now, the whole continent of 
Europe being, broadly speak- 
ing, subject to the same 
climatic conditions, it follows 
that a failure in the beet crop, 
without any alternative source, 
caused a shortage of available 
sugar and an enhanced price 
to the one market which had 
now become dependent upon 
beet supply. Needless to say, 
every opportunity was taken 
to exploit the vagaries of the 
weather, and to cause 4 scare, 
even when a scarcity was 
absent. In 1889 there was a 
short Continental crop, and the 
price of beet rose to 28s. 3d. 
per cwt.; in 1902 it fell to 
6s. 6d., less than the cost of 
production. In the meantime 
many of the West Indian sugar 
estates, unable to maintain the 
unequal combat, fell out of 
cultivation, and the planters 
were ruined. What little sugar 
they still manufactured was 
attracted to America. 

The apathy displayed by 
our own Government in regard 
to her home and foreign sugar 
trade, and the complacency 
with which our rulers regarded 
the several designs on our com- 
mercial independence, were 





alike incomprehensible to our 
rivals as they were unfair to 
our kith and kin. 
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Having served its purpose, 
the bounty system became an 
incubus to the various com- 
peting countries, and they were 
all anxious for its abolition. 
Many overtures were made for 
the suppression of bounties, but 
Great Britain always proved 
the stumbling-block. 

All that the other Powers 
demanded—and it was not un- 
reasonable—was an undertak- 
ing that, so long as they bound 
themselves to abolish bounties, 
they would not have to com- 
pete in our market with any 
country which might decide to 
grant bounties. 

But our Government con- 
tended that this was contrary 
to the policy they called the 
“open door.” They would be 
glad if the others could see 
their way to tie their hands; 
but Britain’s must remain 
free. 

The shade of Cobden was 
evoked, and new doctrines and 
strange dogmas were attached 
to his name, Cobden may have 
been right or he may have been 
wrong, but it was not just to 
his memory to pervert his 
views. He aimed at a free 
international exchange of the 
world’s products: the trade in 
all commodities unhampered by 
any restrictions: every article 
at its market value. 

As far back as 1880 a Select 
Committee ef the House of 
Commons reported that the 
abolition of bounties was im- 
perative in the interests of free 
trade, but the report was 
ignored. 

Again, in 1888 a Convention 
had been agreed to between 
Great Britain and the large 
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European sugar - producing 
Powers, penalising bounties. 
But strong opposition, both 
within and without St Stephen’s 
—in which the confectionery 
interest bulked largely — 
brought about its abandon- 
ment, 

And the pernicious system 
which had cut off all cane 
competition, and given Ger- 
many and Austria a practical 
monopoly in our home markets, 
went on apace until, at the end 
of the nineteenth century, the 
beetroot provided about 70 per 
cent of the world’s sugar pro- 
duction, as against 30 per cent 
of cane. 

So long as such a large pro- 
portion of the world’s supply 
was drawn from European 
soil, so long was the course of 
prices ruled by the local condi- 
tions prevailing in a limited 
area of the terrestrial globe. 

A good crop brought down 
prices and deterred planting 
for the following year’s har- 
vest, while a bad crop en- 
hanced values and induced 
over - production. 

So the pendulum swung 
backwards and forwards, caus- 
ing uncertain and unstable 
conditions, which are detri- 
mental to any trade and to 
any people. 

In 1897 so pitiable had be- 
come the plight of the West 
Indies that a Royal Com- 
mission, consisting of Sir 
Henry Norman, Sir Edward 
Grey, and Sir David Barbour 
visited these tropical posses- 
sions and reported on their 
condition. 

The report was unanimous 
that “the sugar-cane industry 





of the West Indies is threat- 
ened with such reduction in 
the immediate future as may 
not, in some of the colonies, 
differ greatly from extinction, 
and must seriously affect all of 
them. The consequences are 
likely to be of a very serious 
character.” 

Sir Henry Norman advo- 
cated the imposition of coun- 
tervailing duties as a remedy 
for the evil. But his col- 
leagues, while admitting that, 
so long as bounties continued, 
there was no hope for West 
Indian sugar, did not see their 
way to support his recommen- 
dation ! 

The Home Government did 
nothing ; but the United States 
of America, which had been 
experiencing the aggressive 
commercial tactics of Ger- 
many, imposed a countervail- 
ing duty on bounties. During 
the last quarter of the century, 
while the consumption of sugar 
in the United Kingdom had 
increased 81°5 per cent, the 
home refined gradually dwin- 
dled, and the import of Con- 
tinental refined sugar advanced 
by no less than 950 per cent. 

Under twenty years of the 
bounty system our consump- 
tion increased to the extent of 
nearly half a million tons, but 
during the same period the 
quantity refined in our home 
refineries decreased by a like 
amount, while the import of 
foreign refined was augmented 
by nearly a million tons. 

In 1875 there were fifty-two 
refineries working in various 
places at home; under the 
bounty system the number was 
reduced to eleven. In 1899 
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the then Colonial Secretary, 
disturbed;“at the abject con- 
dition of the West Indies, re- 
cognised that something must 
be done to put the sugar trade 
of the country on a sounder 
basis. For he was a believer 
in real reform and progress: 
the reform that does not 
seruple to sacrifice a principle 
that has become worthless, and 
the progress that abhors stag- 
nation. So Mr Joseph Cham- 
berlain declared that “it had 
been an erroneous assumption 
on the part of the Government 
to class countervailing duties 
as against the principles of 
free trade,” and that “if the 
Convention then in contempla- 
tion remained unratified, effec- 
tive measures would be taken 
to protect the interests of the 
British Sugar Industry.” 

So the Brussels Convention 
of 1903 was agreed to by four- 
teen contracting countries, and, 
somewhat tardily, the sugar 
trade of the British Empire— 
at home and abroad, raw and 
refined—was at last to get a 
fair chance in the open market, 

Under this Convention nego- 
tiations were entered into with 
the principal sugar powers to 
abolish all bounties on export- 
ation, whereby this country 
should have a free and open 
market, unhampered by sub- 
ventions, for all her sugar 
requirements. While benefit- 
ing the British refiners in 
giving them equal market con- 
ditions at home as against 
their foreign rivals, it also had 
the effect of opening anew the 
sugar markets of the world to 
cane-growing countries. 

For beetroot sugar being 
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again brought to its natural 
value, the cane product at once 
entered into competition, and 
so assured to the consumer a 
more regular supply and a 
steadier price. The Conven- 
tion was to last for five years, 
with the option of renewal or 
repudiation at the end of that 
period by any of the contract- 
ing parties, 

In 1908, at the end of the 
five years, the British Govern- 
ment alone refused to continue 
the agreement, unless with 
power to accept sugar from 
any country, bounty - giving 
or not. 

Although a direct breach of 
the spirit of the Convention, 
the concession was granted, 
and the Convention was re- 
newed for a further quin- 
quennial period, for the extra 


sugar available under the 
new arrangement was  in- 
finitesimal. 


It was a question of prin- 
ciple more than of advantage. 
However, under the Conven- 
tion, where we had formerly 
been at the mercy of the 
Continental fabricants, cane- 
sugars from the West Indies, 
Java, Peru, Mauritius, Cuba, 
and elsewhere, were attracted 
to this country and com- 
peted in our markets with 
Eurepean beet, thus bringing 
the price of the article te its 
true level. 

When the beetroot crop from 
any cause failed to reach a 
normal figure, the deficiency 
was made good by the cane 
supply; for the cultivation of 
the sugar-cane had profited 
by the equality of opportun- 
ity offered by the provisions 
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of the Brussels Convention, 
and the crops were showing 
marked increment. 

For long the protective sys- 
tem of bounties, with its con- 
tingencies of advantages and 
drawbacks, had been carefully 
considered by the German 
economists, who openly urged 
their Government to main- 
tain a range of low prices, 
even at the expense of rev- 
enue, and thereby destroy cane 
competition and the British 
refining industry. But the 
Brussels Convention  frus- 
trated this diplomatic move, 
and they realised that, late 
as it was, their efforts had 
failed. 

The progress, technically and 
economically, of cane - sugar 
during the Convention period 
had been such as to cause 
consternation in European 
sugar centres. A well-known 
German chemist wrote: ‘The 
recent development of the 
cane-sugar industry is a 
menace to the European beet 
industry. It is urgently neces- 
sary that the beetroot in- 
dustry should organise itself 
—first in the various countries 
of production, and then on 
an international basis.” This 
was in 1909, after six years 
of Convention régime, and 
when cane-sugar was provid- 
ing 54 per cent of the world’s 
sugar supply as against 30 
per cent ten years earlier. 

The West Indies, while 
benefiting by the open mar- 
ket at last offered to them 
and sending to the mother 
country an increased supply, 
did not show the same re- 





markable progress a8 some 
of the other cane- growing 
islands—notably the Philip- 
pines, Formosa, Java, Cuba, 
and Porto Rico; but the 
reason is not far to seek. For 
the abolition of the bounties 
gave to our sugar - growing 
colonies no artificial advan- 
tage; it only removed an 
admitted disadvantage. But 
they had been, at least, saved 
from extinction, and the home 
exchequer from financial liabil- 
ity. Their neglected and hope- 
less condition prior to the Con- 
vention, and the uncertainty 
of their future position in 
their fiscal relationship to the 
Home country, were not con- 
ducive to the sinking of 
further capital in reclaiming 
abandoned plantations or in 
establishing new factories. For 
Mr Asquith’s Government had 
already, in spite of improved 
conditions, threatened their 
withdrawal from the Brussels 
Convention in 1913, at the 
close of ten years’ experience 
which had proved a marked 
decade in the history of the 
Sugar Trade; for it altered 
in every way for the better 
the position of every British 
subject concerned, either as 
provider or consumer. 

This action of the British 
Government had at once the 
effect of staying the expansion 
and improvement which had 
been so markedly demon- 
strated. But, fortunately for 
ourselves, the other sugar- 
growing dependencies were 
treated in marked contrast 
to the neglectful attitude of 
the British Government. Every 
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other large consuming country 
which is dependent on outside 
sources for its supply has not 
only developed, as far as pos- 
sible, its internal sugar econ- 
omy, but fostered the sugar 
interests of its possessions and 
dependencies. 

The United States of 
America give not only pre- 
ferential treatment to Cuban 
sugar, but to the sugar grown 
in Porto Rico, the Sandwich 
Isles, and the Philippines. The 
Cuban crop has been trebled 
in the last few years, and, 
since the war began, has pro- 
vided us with much of our 
supply, thereby saving the 
situation. 

The American beetroot crop 
is now nearly a million tons, 
and the cane-fields of Louisiana 
receive a like preferential en- 
couragement, 

Java, too, one of the Dutch 
East Indies, has gone on in- 
creasing her production, par- 
ticularly in white sugars, which, 
with refined from America and 
Mauritius, have taken to some 
extent the place of the Contin- 
ental refined in supplementing 
the home refined product. 

Japan has introduced to For- 
mosa, with good results, modern 
ideas and up-to-date machinery 
in the sugar factories where 
formerly existed obsolete meth- 
ods and antiquated appliances. 

The withdrawal of Britain 
from the Brussels Convention 
in 1913 opened the way to 
a renewal of the iniquitous 
and inequitable position of 





affairs at the beginning of 
the twentieth century. For 
under the Convention the home 
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refining trade had materially 
increased; the few remaining 
refineries were added to, largely 
re-equipped, and, what is of 
more importance, were able to 
work more continuously and 
regularly to their full capacity. 
So that immediately prior to 
the war the British refineries 
turned out more than one half 
of the normal home consump- 
tion, which would certainly not 
have been the case had the 
bounties been continued. But 
with them, as with the Colonial 
Sugar Trade, the unstable con- 
ditions still prevailing, through 
the retrogressive actions of the 
British Government, discour- 
aged the sinking of new capital 
in the refining industry. 

The argument that the re- 
strictions of the Brussels Con- 
vention would raise the price of 
sugar to the consumer was not 
borne out. The average price 
under the Convention was less 
than immediately prior to it, 
and the great and acute fluctu- 
ations in price were awanting. 
This, too, in spite of the fact 
that all charges in connection 
with sugar manufacture, labour, 
freight, taxes—both at home 
and abroad—had been yearly 
increasing. 

The reasons given by the 
Prime Minister for the with- 
drawal of Great Britain from 
the Brussels Convention re- 
minds us of the inept argu- 
ments brought forward by the 
so-called “Free Traders” of 
ten years earlier. 

Although Russia became a 
party to the Convention, she 
did not abolish her export 
bounties, but accepted a restric- 
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tion on her quantity exportable 
to Convention countries to a 
maximum of 200,000 tons, Her 
export to the East was unre- 
stricted. On account of a 
shortage in the beet crop of 
1912 and the higher price pre- 
vailing—nothing, however, like 
the famine prices of pre-Conven- 
tion years—Russia thought to 
reap the benefit of her ar- 
tificially hoarded stock by 
exceeding her exports to 
Western Europe beyond the 
limit fixed. 

This was quite contrary to 
the spirit as to the letter of 
the agreement, but in defer- 
ence to the representations of 
Great Britain the quantity was 
doubled. Now Russia never, 
at any time, took full advan- 
tage of the concession granted 
her, and the quantity of her 
sugar coming to this country 
was infinitesimal, and had no 
appreciable effect on the world’s 
price. 

This new concession, so mag- 
nanimously agreed to by the 
other Powers, did not, however, 
suit Mr Asquith. He seized on 
the technical restriction as a 
pretext for withdrawing from 
the Convention in 1913, at the 
completion of the second term 
of five years. 

Although Great Britain 
ceased to be a party, the other 
Powers, including Russia, re- 
newed the agreement for an- 
other five years, so that, in 
retiring, our country could gain 
no advantage, but instead re- 
linquished her right to bargain 
for an increased supply when, 
and if, such might be of advan- 
tage. 


Moreover, the repudiation of 
the solid principles of the Con- 
vention, with its abolition of 
bounties and other insidious sub- 
sidies from which our country 
had so materially benefited, was 
a retrograde step and not con- 
ducive to a spirit of inter- 
national amity. 

Mr Asquith said: “If the 
Convention refused to place 
at the disposal of the markets 
of Europe the surplus supplies 
of Russia, we should no longer 
be parties to that restrictive 
instrument. Unless you set 
free, and fully set free, this 
surplus Russian supply, we 
can no longer be parties to 
what is a protective and re- 
strictive instrument.” 

At the same time, the Foreign 
Secretary admitted that “the 
effect of the withdrawal de- 
pended almost wholly on the 
revival of the system of giving 
bounties on the export of sugar 
by the main European coun- 
tries. If the bounties were 
restored, there might be an 
unending vista of cheap sugar 
for the British people; on the 
other hand, there might be a 
very great disturbance of 
legitimate trade interests at 
home and abroad.” 

He then went on to state 
that, because the other Powers 
had signed for five years longer, 
we were assured of a continu- 
ance of reasonably cheap sugar, 
and that nothing that Great 
Britain could do would pro- 
vide her with artifically cheap 
bounty-fed sugar. 

“Tt also followed that the 
cane-sugar industry had every 
chance of gradually inoreas- 
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ing its production, as it has 
been deing in the last few 
years,” 

Then, strangest of all, he 
threatened if bounties were 
revived that the hands of the 
Government would net be tied, 
nor would their present action 
prejudice the policy they might 
have to adopt in that event. 

Such utterances seem some- 
what at variance with the 
action which they accom- 
panied. 

The British Government 
pays a high compliment to 
the Convention for the benefits 
it has assured, but lessens its 
utility by withdrawing from 
it. 

It denounces with threats 
the Bounty System, and at 
the same time countenances 
its continuance by repudiat- 
ing the methods successfully 
adopted for its destruction. 
The position was as incon- 
sistent as the pleas were il- 
logical, For the Convention 
had amply justified its exist- 
ence, in spite of the fact that 
Mr Asquith’s Ministry, on 
their accession to power, only 
half-heartedly carried out the 
moral obligations attaching to 
a treaty entered into by their 
predecessors in office. 

But their anomalous action 
was carried still further. 

While the Foreign Secretary 
was declaring to the Kuropean 
Powers our determination to 
remain true to the economic 
principles of the Convention 
—the suppression of bounties 
—and urging them to con- 
tinue on the same lines, Mr 
Lloyd George, the Chancellor 


of the Exchequer, was grant- 
ing a direct protective bounty 
of 1s. 10d. per owt. to a recently 
started beet-growing industry 
in England, to the detriment 
of our own Colonies and our 
home-refining trade. Comment 
is needless! Could inconsist- 
ency be carried further ? 

This new industry in sugar 
production was not a genuine 
British affair. Although the 
roots were grown in Norfolk 
—chosen from its proximity 
to Holland—the concern was 
exploited by Dutchmen. The 
factory was equipped with 
Continental machinery, and 
operated mainly with foreign 
labour. In spite of the direct 
subsidy granted to the manu- 
factured article, and consider- 
able doles from the Develop- 
ment Fund to the growers, 
the venture was not a suc- 
cess, and the factory is now 
closed. And under the same 
conditions there is not likely 
te be any revival of a similar 
industry. 

But the war has put a 
different complexion on many 
aspects of the Sugar Question, 
as of others. It has altered 
many points of view, and 
changed many ingrained pre- 
judices and predilections. We 
cannot look forward with 
equanimity to a time when, 
as in the past, we may be de- 
pendent on Germany, Austria, 
or any foreign country, for 
90 per cent of our sugar. 
But it is futile to conceive of 
the British Isles providing 
their own sugar supply. We 
may encourage a certain area 
of the Homeland being put 
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under beetroot cultivation, for, 
while its addition to the sugar 
production of the world must 
be necessarily small, it will 
have its regulating effect in 
our home markets, always in 
conjunction with our cane-pro- 
ducing colonies, Although the 
Cantley factory in Norfolk did 
not succeed, there is no rea- 
son why a home sugar manu- 
facturing industry, properly 
organised and administered, 
should not serve a valuable 
purpose. for agriculturists 
now recognise that, in the 
rotation of crops, the cultiva- 
tion of beetroots has a bene- 
ficial effect on the soil. 

The national source of our 
sugar supply should be our 
tropical dependencies, which 
are so eminently fitted by 
nature for cane-growing, and 
where lie unlimited possibilities 
of production, so long as they 
receive that inducement from 
the Mother Country which is 
only theirdue. For cane-sugar 
can be manufactured, in normal 
times and under natural con- 
ditions, at less cost than beet- 
sugar, and the West Indies are 
within reasonable distance of 
our home ports. 

There will undoubtedly be 
difficulties in any great Im- 
perial Scheme of sugar supply, 
but they are not insuperable. 

Surely we still possess that 
spirit and sense of commercial 
development which made us, 
at one time, supreme in the 
world’s trade, and can do in 
British Guiana, Jamaica, and 
the Lesser Antilles what has 
been done by America in Porto 
Rico. That island, smaller in 


area than Jamaica, was a 
Spanish possession until 1898, 
when it was annexed by the 
United States, and the then 
sugar crop of 50,000 tons is 
now well on to half a million 
tons. Not onJy in the West 
Indies, but elsewhere in the 
British Empire, is territory 
suitable for sugar-growing, if 
properly exploited. Australia 
and Africa—to say nothing of 
India and Egypt—with a 
slight degree of support and 
encouragement, could develop 
their sugar resources with ad- 
vantage to themselves and 
benefit to the Empire. 

But it will be proper, if not 
necessary, to conserve the 
national interests by a modi- 
fied degree of protection and 
an Imperial Scheme of fiscal 
preference, When the Euro- 
pean Powers abolished their 
bounties on export they still 
continued to impose large im- 
port duties in protection of 
their home manufactures, so 
that, while our markets were 
open to them, theirs were 
closed to us. 

For many years, then, the 
actions of a Political Party, 
both in power and opposition, 
have been inimical to the 
national interests, domestic 
and imperial, in regard to 
sugar. Blinded by a fallacious 
and effete economy, they have 
sacrificed the claims of our 
colonies to that equality of 
opportunity which is theirs by 
right. They have also denied 
to an important home industry, 
in which large capital and 
much labour are involved, an 
unrestricted trade in its own 
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markets. And, by a blind ad- 
herence to an academic dogma, 
they have endangered to the 
people the regular supply of an 
important food at a reasonable 
cost. 

Had it not been for the 
Brussels Convention, entered 
into by Mr Balfour’s Govern- 
ment in 1903, the cane crops 
of the world would not have 
been doubled and the annihila- 
tion of home refining been 
stayed. 

Since the outbreak of war, 
through the enormous strides 
made in the Cuban produc- 
tion and the favourable har- 
vests, our raw supplies have 
come largely from that island. 
But Cuba is occasionally sub- 
ject to physical, no less than 
political disturbances, and our 
country has become so entirely 
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dependent on outside sources 
that we must widen our area 
of supply. As for the refined 
formerly imported from the 
Centinent, for consumption 
direct, there has been no ade- 
quate substitute. America, 
Java, and Mauritius have been 
drawn upon for white sugars, 
but, generally, the deficiency 
has been met only to a 
limited degree, at an inflated 
price, and with inferior sugar. 
So that the public have, in 
many cases, had to be content 
with partially refined sugar for 
domestic purposes. 

Through the apathy and in- 
eptitude of our rulers we have 
narrowly evaded a sugar 
famine, caused, not by German 
submarines, but by British 


stupidity. 
V. C. M. 
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AN AIRMAN’S OUTINGS.—VII. 


THERE AND BACK. 


AN inhuman philosopher or 
a strong, silent poseur might 
affect to treat with indifference 
his leave from the Front, Per- 
sonally, I have never met 4 
philosopher inhuman enough or 
a poseur strongly silent enough 
to repress evidence of wild sat- 
isfaction, after several months 
of war at close quarters, on 
being given a railway warrant 
entitling him to ten days of 
England, home, and no duty. 
But if you are a normal soldier 
who dislikes fighting and de- 
tests discomfort, the date of 
your near-future holiday from 
the dreary scene of war will be 
one of the problems that really 
matter. 

Let us imagine a slump in 
great pushes at your seotor of 
the line, since only during the 
intervals of attack is the leave- 
list unpigeonholed. The weeks 
pass and your turn creeps close, 
while you pray that the lull 
may last until the day when, 
with a heavy haversack and a 
light heart, you set off to be- 
come a transient in Arcadia. 
The desire for a taste of free- 
dom is sharpened by delay; 
but finally, after disappoint- 
ment and postponement, the 
great day arrives and you de- 
part. Exchanging a ‘So 
long ” with less fortunate mem- 
bers of the mess, you realise a 
vast difference in respective des- 
tinies. To-morrow the others 
will be dodging crumps, archies, 
or official chits ‘‘for your infor- 


mation, please”; to-morrow, 
with luck, you will be dodging 
taxis in London. 

During the journey you be- 
gin to cast out the oppressive 
feeling that a world and a half 
separates you from the pleas- 
antly undisciplined life you 
once led. The tense influence 
of those twin bores of active 
service, routine and risk, gradu- 
ally loosens its hold, and your 
state of mind is tuned to a 
pitch half-way between the 
note of battle and that of a 
bank-holiday. Yet a slight 
sense of remoteness lingers as 
you enter London. At first 
view the Charing Cross loiterers 
seem more foreign than the 
peasants of Picardy, the Strand 
and Piccadilly less familiar 
than the Albert-Poziéres road. 
Net till a day or two later, 
when the remnants of strained 
pre- occupation with the big 
things of war have been 
charmed away by old haunts 
and old friends, do you feel 
wholly at home amid your re- 
discovered fellow-citizens, the 
Man in the Street, the Pacifist, 
the air-raid-funk Hysteric, the 
Lady Flag-Seller, the War Pro- 
fiteer, the dear-boy Fluff Girl, 
the Prohibitionist, the England- 
for-the-Irish politician, the 
Conscientious Objector, the 
hotel-government bureaucrat, 
and other bulwarks ef our 
united Empire. For the rest, 
you will want to cram into 
ten short days the average 
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experiences of ten long weeks. 
If, like most of us, you are 
oung and foolish, you will 
skim the bubbling froth of life 
and seek crowded diversion in 
the lighter follies, the passing 
shows, and l’amour quirit. And 
you will probably return to the 
big things of war tired but 
mightily refreshed, and almost 
ready to welcome a further 
spell of routine and risk. 

The one unsatisfactory as- 
pect of leave from France, 
apart from its rarity, is the 
travelling. This, in a region 
congested by the more im- 
portant traffic of war, is slow 
and burdensome to the im- 
patient holiday-maker. Oc- 
casionally the Flying Corps 
officer is able to substitute an 
excursion by air for the land 
and water journey, if on one 
of the dates that sandwich his 





leave a bus of the type used by, 


his squadron must be flown 
across the Channel. Such an 
opportunity is welcome, for 
besides avoiding discomfort, a 
joy-ride of this description 
saves time enough to provide 
an extra day in England. On 
the last occasion when I was 
let loose from the front on 
ticket-of-leave, I added twenty- 
four hours to my Blighty period 
by a chance meeting with a 
friendly ferry-pilot and a re- 
sultant trip as passenger in an 
aeroplane from a home depdt. 
Having covered the same 
route by train and boat a 
few days previously, a com- 
parison between the two 


methods of travel left me an 
enthusiast for aerial transport 
in the golden age of after- 
the-war, 
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The leave train at Arriére 
was time-tabled for midnight, 
but as, under a war-time edict, 
French cafés and places where 
they lounge are closed at 
10 P.M., it was at this hour 
that muddied officers and 
Tommies from every part of 
the Somme basin began to 
crowd the station. Though 
confronted with a long period 
of waiting, in a packed en- 
trance - hall that was only 
half-lit and contained five 
seats to be scrambled for by 
several hundred ‘men, every 
one, projected beyond the im- 
mediate discomfort to the good 
time coming, seemed content. 
The atmosphere of jolly expect- 
ancy was comparable to that of 
Waterloo Station on the morn- 
ing of Derby Day. Scores of 
little groups gathered to talk 
the latest shop-talk from the 
trenches. A few of us who 
were acquainted with the 
corpulent and affable R.T.O, 
—it is part of an R.T.O.’s 
stock-in-trade to be corpulent 
and affable—sought out his 
private den, and exchanged 
yarns while commandeering 
his whisky. Stuff Redoubt 
had been stormed a few days 
previously, and a Canadian 
captain, whohad beenamong the 
first to enter the Boche strong- 
hold, told of the assault. <A 
sapper discussed some recent 
achievements of mining parties, 
A tired gunner subaltern spoke 
viciously of a stupendous 
bombardment that allowed 
little sleep and no change of 
clothes. Time was overcome 
easily in thus looking at war 
along the varying angles of 
the infantryman, the gunner, 
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the engineer, the machine-gun 
performer, and the flying 
officer, all fresh from their 
work, 

The train, true to the custom 
of leave-trains, was very late. 
When it did arrive, the good- 
natured jostling for seats again 
reminded one of the London 
to Epsom traffic of Derby 
Day. Somehow the crowd 
was squeezed into carriage 
accommodation barely suffi- 
cient for two-thirds of its 
number, and we left Arriére. 


' Two French and ten British 


officers obtained a minimum 
of space in my compartment. 
We sorted out our legs, arms, 
and luggage, and tried to rest. 
In my case sleep was ousted by 
thoughts of what was ahead. 
Ten days’ freedom in Eng- 
land! The stout major on 
my left snored. The head of 
the hard-breathing Frenchman 
to the right slipped on to my 
shoulder. An unkempt sub- 
altern opposite wriggled and 
turned in a vain attempt to 
find ease. I was damnably 
cramped, but above all im- 
patient for the morrow. A 
passing train shrieked. Cold 
whiffs from the half- open 
window cut the close atmo- 
sphere. Slowly, and with 
frequent halts for the passage 
of war freights more urgent 
than ourselves, our train 
chugged northward. One hour, 
two hours, three hours of stuffy 
dimness and acute discomfort. 
Finally I sank into a troubled 
doze. When we were called 
outside Boulogne, I found my 
hand poised on the _ stout 
major’s bald head, as if in 
benediction. 
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The soldier on leave, eager 
to be done with the preliminary 
journey, chafes at inevitable 
delay in Boulogne. Yet this 
largest of channel ports, in 
its present state, can show the 
casual passer-by much that is 
interesting. It has become 
almost a new town during the 
past three years. Formerly a 
headquarters of pleasure, a 
fishing centre and a principal 
port of call for Anglo-Con- 
tinental travel, it has been 
transformed into an important 
military base. It is now wholly 
of the war; the armies absorb 
everything thatit transfers from 
sea to railway, from human fuel 
for war’s blast-furnace to the 
fish caught outside the harbour. 
The multitude of visitors from 
across the Channel is larger 
than ever, though instead of 
Paris, the Mediterranean, and 
the East, they are bound for 
less attractivedestinations—the 
muddy battle-area and King- 
dom Come, The spirit of the 
place is altogether changed. 
From time immemorial Bou- 
logne has included an English 
alloy in its French composi- 
tion, but prior to the war it 
shared with other coastal resorts 
of France an outlook of smiling 
carelessness. Superficially it 
now seems more British than 
French, and, partly by reason 
of this, it impresses one as being 
severely business-like. The 
great number of khaki travel- 
lers is rivalled by a huge 
colony of Base workers in uni- 
form. Except for a few mate- 
lots, French fishermen, and 
the wharfside cafés, there is 
nothing to distinguish the 
quays from those of a British 
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port. The blue-bloused porters 
who formerly met one with 
volubility and the expectation 
of a fabulous tip have given 
place to khakied orderlies, the 
polite customs officials to old- 
soldier myrmidons of the 
worried embarkation officer. 
Store dumps with English 
markings are packed sym- 
metrically on the cobbled 
stones. The transport lorries 
are all British, some of them 
still branded with the names of 
well-known London firms, 
Newly - built supply depdts, 
canteens, and military insti- 
tutes fringe the town proper 
or rise behind the sand-ridges. 
One-time hotels and casinos 
along the sea front between 
Boulogne and Wimereux have 
become hospitals, to which, by 
day and by night, the smooth- 
running motor ambulances 
bring broken soldiers, Other 
of the larger hotels, like the 
Folkestone and the Meurice, 
are now patronised almost ex- 
clusively by British officers. 
The military note dominates 
everything. A walk through 
the main streets leaves an 
impression of mixed uniforms 
—bedraggled uniforms from 
trench and dug-out, neat rain- 
bow-tabbed uniforms worn by 
officers attached to the Base, 
graceful nursing uniforms, 
haphazard convalescent uni- 
forms, discoloured blue uni- 
forms of French permissionaires, 
Everybody is bilingual, speak- 
ing, if not English or French, 
either one or other of these 
languages and the formless 
Angliche patois invented by 
Tommy and his hosts of the 
occupied zone, And everybody, 
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soldier and civilian, treats as a 
matter of course the strange 
metamorphosis of what was 
formerly a haven for the gentle 
tourist. 

The boat, due to steam off 
at eleven, left at noon,—a 
creditable performance as 
leave-boats go. On this oc- 
casion there was good reason 
for the delay, as we ceded the 
right of way to a hospital ship 
and waited while a procession 
of ambulance cars drove along 
the quay and unloaded their 
stretcher cases. The Red Cross 
vessel churned slowly out of 
the harbour, and we followed 
at a respectful distance. 

Passengers on a Channel 
leave-boat are quieter than 
might be expected. With the 
country of war behind them 
they have attained the third 
degree of content, and so novel 
is this state after months of 
living on edge that the short 
crossing does not allow suf- 
ficient time for them to be 
moved to exuberance. One 
promenades the crowded deck 
happily, taking care not to 
tread on the staff spurs, and 
talks of fighting as if it were 
a thing of the half - forgotten 
past. In a well-known illus- 
trated weekly a recent frontis- 
piece, supposedly drawn “from 
material supplied,” depicts a 
band of beaming Tommies, 
with weird water - bottles, 
haversacks, mess-tins, and 
whatnots dangling from their 
sheepskin coats, throwing caps 
and cheers high into the air as 
they greet the cliffs of Eng- 
land. As the subject of an 


Academy picture, or an illus- 
tration for “The Hero’s Home- 
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coming, or How a Bigamist 
Made Good,” the sketch would 
be excellent. But, except for 
the beaming faces, it is fanciful. 
A shadowy view of the Eng- 
lish coast-line draws a crowd 
to the starboard side of the 
boat, whence one gazes long 
and joyfully at the dainty 
cliffs. Yet there is no out- 
ward sign of excitement; the 
deep satisfaction felt by all is 
of too intimate a nature to 
call for cheering and cap- 
throwing. The starboard deck 
remains crowded as the shore 
looms larger and until, on 
entry into Dovstone harbour, 
one prepares for disembark- 
ation. 

The Front seemed very re- 
mote from the train that 
carried us from Dovstone to 
London, How could one think 
of the wilderness with the 
bright hopfields of Kent chas- 
ing past the windows. Then 
came the mass-meeting of 
brick houses that skirt Lon- 
don, and finally the tunnel 
which is the approach to the 
terminus, As the wheels 
rumbled through the dark- 
ness of it they suggested 
some lines of stray verse 
beginning— 


“Twenty to eleven by all the clocks 
of Piccadilly ; 

Buy your love a lily-bloom, buy your 
love a rose.” 


It had been raining, and 
the faint yet unmistakable 
tang sniffed from wet London 
streets made one feel at home 
more than anything else. We 
dispersed, each to make his 
interval of heaven according 
to taste, means, and cireum- 


stances. That same evening I 
was fortunate in being helped 
to forget the realities of war by 
two experiences. A much- 
moustached A.P.M. threatened 
me with divers penalties for 
the wearing of a soft hat; and 
I was invited to a merry 
gathering of theatrical lumi- 
naries, enormously interested 
in themselves and enormously 
bored by the war, which 
usurped so much newspaper 
space that belonged by rights 
to the lighter drama. 

Curtain and interval of ten 
days, at the end of which I 
was offered a place as passenger 
in @ machine destined for my 
own squadron, The bus was to 
be taken to an aircraft depdt in 
France from Rafberough Aero- 
drome. Rafborough is a small 
town galvanised into import- 
ance by its association with 
flying. Years ago, in the far- 
away days when aviation itself 
was matter for wonder, the 
pioneers who concerned them- 
selves with the possibilities of 
war flying made their head- 
quarters at Rafborough. An 
experimental factory, rich in 
theory, was established, and 
near it was laid out an aero- 
drome for the more practical 
work. Thousands of machines 
have since been tested on the 
rough-grassed aerodrome, while 
the neighbouring Royal Air- 
craft Factory has continued to 
produce designs, ideas, aero- 
planes, engines, and aircraft 
accessories. Formerly most 
types of new machines were 
put through their efficial paces 
at Rafborough, and most 
types, including some captures 
from the Huns, were to be 
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seen in its sheds. Probably 
Rafborough has harboured a 
larger variety of aircraft and 
aircraft experts than any other 
place in the world. 

My friend the ferry - pilot 
having announced that the 
carriage waited, I strapped 
our baggage, some new gramo- 
phone records, and myself into 
the observer’s office. I also 
took—tell this not in Gath, for 
the transport of dogs by aero- 
plane has lately been for- 
bidden—a terrier pup sent to 
a fellow-officer by his family. 
At first the puppy was on a 
cord attached to some cross 
bracing - wires; but as he 
showed fright when the ma- 
chine took off from _ the 
ground, I kept him on my 
lap for a time. Here he re- 
mained subdued and apparently 
uninterested. Later, after be- 
coming inured to the engine’s 
drone and the slight vibration, 
he roused himself and wanted 
to explore the narrowing pass- 
age toward the tail-end of the 
fuselage, The little chap was, 
however, distinctly pleased to 
be on land again at Saint 
Gregoire, where he kept well 
away from the machine, as 
if uncertain whether the 
strange giant of an animal 
were friendly or a dog-eater. 

It was a morning lovely 
enough to be that of the 
world’s birthday. Not a cloud 
flecked the sky, the flawless 
blue of which was made tenu- 
ous by the sunlight. The sun 
brightened the kaleidescopic 
earthseape below us, so that 
rivers and canals looked like 


quicksilver threads, and even- 


the railway lines listened. 
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The summer countryside, as 
viewed from an aeroplane, is 
to my mind the finest scene 
in the world—an unexampled 
scene, of which, I hope, poets 
will sing in the coming days 
of universal flight. The vary- 
ing browns and greens of the 
field - pattern merge into one 
another delicately ; the woods, 
splashes of bottle- green, re- 
lieve the patchwork of hedge 
from too ordered a scheme; 
rivers and roads crisscross in 
riotous manner over the vast 
tapestry ; pleasant villages and 
farm buildings snuggle in the 
valleys or straggle on the 
slopes. The wide and changing 
perspective is full of a har- 
mony unspoiled by the jar- 
ring notes evident on solid 
ground. Ugliness and dirt are 
camouflaged by the elean top of 
everything. Grimy towns and 
jerry-built suburbs seem almost 
attractive when seen in mass 
from a height. Slums, the 
dead uniformity of long rows 
of houses, sordid back-gardens, 
bourgeois public statues — all 
these eyesores are mercifully 
hidden by the roofed surface. 
The very factory chimneys have 
a certain air of impressiveness 
in common with church towers 
and the higher buildings. Once, 
on flying over the pottery 
town of Coalpert—the most 
uninviting place I have ever 
visited—I found that the al- 
tered perspective made it look 
delightful. 

A westward course, with the 
fringe of London away on our 
left, brought us to the coast- 
line all too soon. Passing Dov- 
stone, the bus continued across 
the Channel. A few ships, tiny 
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and slow-moving when ob- 
served from a machine at 8000 
feet and travelling 100 miles 
an hour, spotted the sea, A 
cluster of what were probably 
destroyers threw out trails of 
dark smoke, From above mid- 
Channel we could see plainly 
the two coasts—that of Eng- 
land knotted into small creeks 
and capes, that of France 
bent into large curves, ex- 
cept for the sharp corner at 
Grisnez. Behind was Blighty, 
with its greatness and its— 
sawdust. Ahead was the 
province of battle, with its 
good-fellowship and its—mud. 
I lifted the puppy to show him 
his new country, but he merely 
exhibited boredom and a dis- 
like of the sudden rush of air. 

From Cape Grisnez we 
steered north-east towards 
Calais, so as to have a 
clearly defined course to the 
aircraft depét of Saint Gre- 
goire. After a cross-Channel 
flight one notes a marked dif- 
ference between the French 
and British earthscapes. The 
French towns and villages 
seem to sprawl less than those 
of England, and the country- 
side in general is more compact 
and regular. The roads are 
straight and tree-bordered, so 
that they form almost as good 
a guide to the airman as the 
railways. In England the 
roads twist and twirl through 
each other like the threads of 
a spider’s web, and failing rail 
or river or prominent land- 
marks, one usually steers by 
compass rather than trust to 
roads, 

At Calais we turned to the 
right and followed a network 


of canals south - westward to 
Saint Gregoire, where was en 
aircraft depdt similar to the 
one at Rafborough. New ma- 
chines call at Saint Gregoire 
before passing to the service 
aerodromes, and in its work- 
shops machines damaged but 
repairable are made fit for 
further service. It is also a 
higher training centre for air- 
men. Before they join a squad- 
ron pilots fresh from their 
instruction in England gain 
experience on service machines 
belonging to the “pool” at 
Saint Gregoire. 

Having been told by tele- 
phone from my squadron that 
one of our pilots had been de- 
tailed to take the recently 
arrived bus to the Somme, I 
awaited his arrival and passed 
the time to good purpose in 
watching the aerobatics and 
sham fights of the pool pupils. 
Every now and then another 
plane from England would ar- 
rive high over the aerodrome, 
spiral down and land into the 
wind. Theferry-pilot who had 
brought me left for Rafborough 
almost immediately on a much- 
flown “quirk.” The machine 
he had delivered at Saint Gre- 
goire was handed over to a 
pilot from Umpty Squadron 
when the latter reported, and 
we took to the air soon after 
lunch, The puppy travelled 
by road over the last lap of his 
long journey, in the company 
of a lorry driver. 

The bus headed east while 
climbing, for we had decided to 
follow the British lines as far 
as the Somme, a course which 
would be prolific in interesting 
sights, and which might pro- 
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vide that rare gift of the gods, 
an air fight over friendly ter- 
ritory. The coloured pano- 
rama below gave place gradu- 
ally to a wilderness — ugly 
brown and pock-marked. The 
roads became bare and dented, 
the fields were mottled by shell- 
holes, the woods looked like 
scraggy patches of burnt furze. 
It was a district of great deeds 
and glorious deaths—the deso- 
lation surrounding the Fronts 
of yesterday and to-day. 

North of Ypres we turned 
to the right and hovered a 
while over this city of ghosts. 
Seen from above the shell of 
the ancient city suggests a 
grim reflection on the muta- 
bility of beauty. I sought a 
comparison, and could think 
of nothing but the skeleton 
of a once charming woman. 
The ruins stood out in 
@ magnificent disorder that 
was starkly impressive. Walls 
without roof, buildings with 
but two sides, churches with- 
out tower were everywhere 
prominent, as though proud to 
survive the orgy of destruc- 
tion, The shattered Cathedral 
retained much of its former 
grandeur, Only the old Cloth 
Hall, half-razed and without 
arch or belfry, seemed to ory 
for vengeance on the vandal- 
ism that wrecked it. The 
gaping skeleton was _ grey- 
white, as if sprinkled by the 
powder of decay. And one 
fancies that at night-time the 
ghosts of 1915 mingle with the 
ghosts of Philip of Spain’s era 
of conquest and the ghosts of 
great days in other centuries, 
as they search the ruins for 
relics of the city they knew. 
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Left of us was the salient, 
studded with broken villages 
that became household names 
during the two epie Battles of 


Ypres. The brown soil was 
dirty, shell - ploughed, and 
altogether unlovely. Those 


strange markings, which from 
our height looked like the 
tortuous pathways of a serpent, 
were the trenches, old and new, 
front-line, support, and com- 
munication. Small saps pro- 
jected from the long lines at 
every angle. So complicated 
was the jumble that the sinister 
region of No Man’s Land, with 
its shell- holes, dead bodies, 
and barbed wire, was scarcely 
distinguishable. 

A brown strip enclosed the 
trenches, and wound north- 
ward and southward. Its sur- 
face had been torn and battered 
by innumerable shells. On its 
fringe, among the copses and 
crests, were the guns, though 
these were evidenced only by 
an occasional flash. Behind, 
in front, and around them were 
those links in the chain of war, 
the oft-cut telephone wires. 
The desolation seemed utterly 
bare, though one knew that 
over and under it, hidden from 
eyes in the air, swarmed the 
slaves of the gun, the rifle, and 
the bomb. 

Following the belt of wilder- 
ness southward, we were 
obliged to veer to the right at 
St Eloi, so as to round a sharp 
bend. Below the bend, and on 
the wrong side of it, was the 
Messines Ridge, the recent cap- 
ture of which has straightened 
the line as far as Hooge, and 
flattened the Ypres salient out 
of existence as a salient. Next 
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came the torn and desolate 
outline of Plug Street Wood, 
and with it reminiscences of a 
splendid struggle against odds 
when the 1915 shell-shortage 
hampered the early armies. 
Armentiéres appeared still 
worthy to becalleda town. It 
was battered, but much less than 
Ypres—possibly because it was 
a hotbed of German espionage 
until last year. The triangular 
denseness of Lille loomed up 
from the flat soil on our left. As 
we passed down the line the 
brown band narrowed until it 
seemed a strip of discoloured 
water-marked ribbon sewn 
over the mosaic of open country. 
The trench-lines were monoto- 
nous in their sameness, The 
shell-spotted area bulged at 
places, as for example Fes- 
tubert, Neuve Chapelle (of 
bitter memory), Givenchy, 
Hulluch, and Loos. Lens, well 
behind the German trenches in 
those days, showed few marks 
of bombardment. The ribbon 
of ugliness widened again be- 
tween Souchez and the yet 
uncaptured Vimy Ridge, but 
afterwards contracted as far 
as Arras, that ragged sentinel 
of the war frontier. 

At Arras we entered our 
own particular province, which, 
after months of fiying over 
it, I knew better than my 
native county. Gun-flashes be- 
came numerous, kite balloons 
hung motionless, and we met 
restless aeroplane formations 
engaged on defensive patrols. 
With these latter on guard 
our chance of a scrap with 
roving enemy craft would 
have been remote; though for 


that matter neither we nor 
they saw a single black-crossed 
machine throughout the after- 
noon. 

From Gommecourt to the 
Somme was an area of con- 
centrated destruction. The 
wilderness swelled outwards, 
becoming twelve miles wide 
at parts. Tens of thousands 
of shells had pocked the dirty 
soil, scores of mine explosions 
had cratered it. Only the pen 
of a Zola could describe ade- 
quately the zone’s intense de- 
solation. Those ruins, sug- 
gestive of abandoned scrap- 
heaps, were formerly villages. 
They had been made familiar 
to the world through matter- 
ef-fact reports of attack and 
counter - attack, capture and 
recapture. Each had a tale 
to tell of systematic bombard- 
ment, of crumbling walls, of 
wild hand-to-hand fighting, of 
sudden evacuation and ocou- 
pation. Now they were noth- 
ing but useless piles of brick 
and glorious names—Thiepval, 
Poziéres, La Boiselle, Guille- 
mont, Flers, | Hardecourt, 
Guinchy, Combles, Boucha- 
vesnes, and a dozen others. 

Of all the crumbled roads 
the most striking was the 
long, straight one joining 
Albert and Bapaume. . It 
looked fairly regular for the 
most part, except where the 
trenches cut it. Beyond the 
scrap-heap that once was 
Poziéres two enormous quar- 
ries dipped into the earth on 
either side of the road. Until 
the Messines explosion they 
were the largest mine craters 
on the western front. Farther 
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along the road was the scene 
of the first tank raids, where 
on September 16 the metal 
monsters waddled across to 
the gaping enemy and ate up 
his pet machine-gun emplace- 
ments before he had time to 
recover from his surprise. At 
the road’s end was the forlorn 
stronghold of Bapaume. One 
by one the lines of defence 
before it had been stormed, 
and it was obvious that the 
town must fall, though its 
capture was delayed until 
months later by a fierce de- 
fence at the Butte de Warlen- 
court and elsewhere. The 
advance towards Bapaume 
was of special interest to 
R.F.C. squadrens on _ the 
Somme, for the town had 
been a troublesome centre of 
anti-aircraft devilries. Our 
field-guns now being too close 
for Herr Archie, he had moved 
to more comfortable head- 
quarters, 

Some eight miles east of 
Bapaume the Bois d’Havrin- 
court stood out noticeably by 
reason of its curious shape, 
which was that of an enormous 
Ace of Spades. Around Old 
Mossy-F'ace, as the wood was 
then known in R.F.C. messes, 
were clustered many Boche 
aerodromes. Innumerable duels 
had been fought in the air- 
country between Mossy - Face 
and the lines. Every fine day 
the dwellers in the trenches 
before Bapaume saw machines 
swerving round each other in 
determined effort to destroy. 
This region was the hunting- 
ground of many dead notabili- 
ties of the air, including the 


Fokker stars Boelcke and Im- 
melmann, besides British pilots 
as brilliant but less advertised. 

Below the Poziéres-Bapaume 
road were five small woods, 
grouped like the Great Bear 
constellation of stars. Their 
roots were feeding on hundreds 
of dead bodies, after each of 
the five — Trones, Mametz, 
Foureaux, Delville, and Bou- 
leaux—had seen wild encoun- 
ters with bomb and bayonet 
beneath its dead trees. Almost 
in the same position relative to 
the cluster of woods as is the 
North Star to the Great Bear, 
was a scrap-heap larger than 
most, amid a few walls yet 
upright. This was all that 
remained of the fortress of 
Combles. For two years the 
enemy strengthened it by every 
means known to _ military 
science, after which the Brit- 
ish and French rushed in from 
opposite sides and met in the 
main street. 

A few minutes down the 
line brought our machine to the 
sparkling Somme, the white 
town of Péronne, and the then 
junction of the British and 
French lines. We _ turned 
north-west and made for home. 
Passing over some lazy sau- 
sage balloons, we reached Al- 
bert. Freed at last from the in- 
termittent shelling from which 
it suffered for so long, the town 
was picking up the threads 
of activity. The sidings were 
full of trucks, and a pro- 
cession of some twenty lorries 
moved slowly up the road to 
Bouzineourt. As reminder of 
anxious days, we noted a few 
skeleton roofs, and the giant 
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Virgin Mary in tarnished gilt, 
who, after withstanding bom- 
bardments sufficient to have 
wrecked a cathedral, leaned 
over at right angles to her 
pedestal, suspended in ap- 
parently miraculous fashion 
by the three remaining gir- 
ders. We flew once more over 
a countryside of multi-coloured 
crops and fantastic woods, and 
so to the aerodrome. 


Snatches of familiar fiying- 
talk, unheard during the past 
ten days of leave, floated from 
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the tea-table as I entered the 
mess: “Came in with drift— 
dud pressure—right wings fell 
off as he dived — weak factor 
of safety —side-slipped away 
from Archie— vertical gust— 
choked on the fine adjustment 
—made rings round the Hun 
—went down in flames near 
Douai.” 

The machine that “went 
down in fiames near Douai” 
was piloted by the man whose 
puppy I had brought from 
England. 


CONTACT. 
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“CARRY ON!” 


THE CONTINUED CHRONICLE OF K (1). 


BY THE JUNIOR SUB. 


PART II, 


CHAPTER TWO.—TUNING UP. 


IT is just one year to-day 
since we “came oot.” A year 
plays havoc with the “estab- 
lishment” of a battalion in 
these days of civilised warfare, 
Of the original band of stout- 
hearted but inexperienced 
Crusaders who crossed the 
Channel in the van of The 
First Hundred Thousand, in 
May 1915—a regiment close 
on a thousand strong, with 
twenty-eight officers — barely 
two hundred remain, and most 
of these are Headquarters or 
Transport men. Of officers 
there are five—Colonel Kemp, 


Major Wagstaffe, Master 
Cockerell, Bobby Little, and 
Mr Waddell, who, by the 


way, is now Captain Waddell, 
having succeeded to the com- 
mand of his old Company. 

Of the rest, our old Colonel 
is in Scotland, essaying am- 
bitious pedestrian and eques- 
trian feats upon his new leg. 
Others have been drafted to 
the command of newer units, 
for every member of “K(1)” 
is a Nestor now. Others are 
home, in various stages of 
convalescence. Others, alas! 
will never go home again. 

But the gaps have all been 
filled up, and once more we 
are at full strength, comfort- 


ably conscious that whereas 
&@ year ago we were fighting 
to hold a line, and play for 
time, and find our feet, while 
the people at home behind us 
were making good, now we 
are fighting for one thing and 
one thing only; and that is, 
to administer the knock - out 
blow to Brother Boche. 

Our last casualty was Ayling, 
who left us under somewhat 
unusual circumstances. 

Towards the end of our last 
occupancy of trenches the local 
Olympus decided that what 
both sides required, in order 
to awaken them from their 
winter lethargy, or spring las- 
situde (or whatever it is that 
Olympus considers that we in 
the firing line are suffering 
from for the moment), was 
a tonic. Accordingly, orders 
were issued for a Flying 
Matinée, or trench raid. Each 
battalion in the Division was 
to submit a scheme, and the 
battalion whose scheme was 
adjudged the best was to be 
accorded the honour—so said 
the Practical Joke Department 
—of carrying out the scheme 
in person.. To the modified 
rapture of the Seventh Hairy 
Jocks, their plan was awarded 
first prize, Headquarters, after 
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a little excusable recrimination 
on the subject of unnecessary 
zeal and misguided ambition, 
set to work to arrange re- 
hearsals of our highly un- 
popular production. 

Brother Boche has grown 
“wise” to Flying Matinées 
nowadays, and to score a real 
success you have to present 
him with something compara- 
tively novel and unexpected. 
However, our scheme had been 
carefully thought out; and, 
given sufficient preparation 
and an adequate cast, there 
seemed no reason to doubt 
that the piece would have a 
highly successful run of one 
night. 

At one point in the enemy’s 
trenches opposite to us his 
barbed-wire defences had worn 
very thin, and steps were 
taken by means of systematic 
machine-gun fire to prevent 
him from repairing them, 
This spot was selected for the 
raid. A party of twenty-five 
was detailed. It was to be led 
by Angus M‘Lachlan, and was 
to slip over the parapet on a 
given moonless night, crawl 
across No Man’s Land to 
within striking distance of the 
German trench, and wait. At 
a given moment the signal for 
attack would be given, and the 
wire demolished by a means 
which need not be specified 
here. Thereupon the raiding 
party were to dash forward 
and—to quote the Sergeant- 
Major — “mix themselves up 
in it.” 

Two elements are indispens- 
able in a successful trench- 
raid— surprise and despatch. 
That is to say, you must 
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deliver your raid when and 
where it is least expected, and 
then get home to bed before 
your victims have had time to 
set the machinery of retalia- 
tion in motion. Steps were 
therefere taken, firstly, to 
divert the enemy’s attention 
as far as possible from the true 
objective of the raid, by a sud- 
den and furious bombardment 
of a sector of trenches three 
hundred yards away; and 
secondly, to ensure as far 
as possible that the raid, 
having commenced at two A.M., 
should conclude at two twelve, 


sharp. 
In order to cover the retire- 
ment of the excursionists, 


Ayling was ordered to arrange 
for machine-gun fire, which 
should sweep the enemy’s para- 
pet for some hundreds of yards 
upen either flank, and so en- 
courage the enemy to keep his 
head down and mind his own 
business. 

The raid itself was a bril- 
liant sucess. Dug-outs were 
bombed, emplacements de- 
stroyed, and a respectable bag 
of captives brought over. But 
the element of surprise, upon 
which so much insistence was 
laid above, was visited upon 
both attackers and attacked. 
To the former the contribu- 
tion came from that well- 
meaning but somewhat addle- 
pated warrior, Private Nigg, 
whe formed one of the raiding 
party. 

Nigg’s allotted task upon 
this eccasion was to “comb 
out ” certain German dug-outs. 
(It may be mentioned that 
each man had a specific duty 
to perform, and a_ specific 
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portion of the trench opposite 
to perform it in; for the raid 
had been rehearsed several 
times in a dummy trench 
behind the lines constructed 
exactly to scale from an aero- 
plane photograph). For this 
purpose he was provided with 
bombs. Shortly before two 
o'clock in the morning the 
party, headed by Angus 
M‘Lachlan, crawled over the 
parapet during a brief lull in 
the activities of the Verey 
lights, and crept steadily, on 
hands and knees, across No 
Man’s Land. Fifty yards 
from the enemy’s wire was & 
collection of shell-holes, relics 
of a burst of misdirected energy 
on the part of a six-inch 
battery. Here the raiders dis- 
posed themselves, and waited 
for the signal. 

Now, it is an undoubted 
fact that, if you curl yourself 
up, with two or three prelim- 
inary twirls, after the fashion 
of a dog going to bed, in a 
perfectly circular shell-hole, 
on @ night as black as Tar- 
tarus, you are extremely likely 
to lose your sense of direction. 
This is what happened to 
Private Nigg. He and his 
infernal machines lay uneasily 
in their appointed shell-hole 
for some ten minutes, sur- 
rounded by Verey lights which 
shot suddenly into the sky with 
a disconcerting plop, described 
& graceful parabola, burst into 
dazzling flame, and fluttered 
sizzling down. One or two of 
these fell quite near Nigg’s 
party, and continued to burn 
upon the ground, but the 
raiders sank closer into their 
shell-holes, and no alarm re- 
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sulted. Onee or twice a 
machine-gun had a scolding 
fit, and bullets whispered 
overhead. But, on the whole, 
the night was quiet. 

Then suddenly, with a shat- 
tering roar, the feint-artillery 
bombardment broke forth. 
Simultaneously word was 
passed along the raiding line 
to stand by. Next moment 
Angus M‘Lachlan and his fol- 
lowers rose to their feet in the 
black darkness, scrambled out 
of their nests, and dashed for- 
ward to the accomplishment of 
their mission. 

When Nigg, who had paused 
a moment to collect his bombs, 
sprang out of his shell-hole, not 
@ colleague was in sight. At 
least, Nigg could see no one. 
However, want of courage was 
not one of his failings. He 
bounded blindly forward by 
himself, 

Try as he would he could 
not overtake the raiding party. 
Hewever, this mattered little, 
for suddenly a parapet loomed 
before him. In this same 
parapet, low down, Nigg be- 
held a black and gaping 
aperture — plainly a loophole 
of some kind. 

Without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, Nigg hurled a Mills 
grenade straight through the 
loophole, and then with one wild 
screech of “ Come away, boys!” 
took a flying leap over the 
parapet—and landed in his own 
trench, in the arms of Corporal 
Mucklewame, 

As already noted, it is diffi- 
cult, when lying curled up in 
a circular shell-hole in the 
dark, to maintain a true sense 
of direction. 
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So the first-fruits of the raid 
was Captain Ayling, of the 
Emma Gees. He had stationed 
himself in a concrete emplace- 
ment in the front line, the 
better to “‘ observe” the fire of 
his guns when it should be 
required. Unfortunately this 
was the destination selected by 





the misguided Nigg for his 
first (and as it proved, last) 
bomb. The raiders came safely 
back in due course, but by that 
time Ayling, liberally (but by 
a miracle not dangerously) 
ballasted with assorted scrap- 
iron, was on his way to the 
First Aid Post. 


II, 


At the present moment we 
are right back at rest once 
more, and are being treated 
with a consideration, amount- 
ing almost to indulgence, which 
convinces us that we are being 
“fattened up ”—to employ the 
gruesome but expressive phrase- 
ology of the moment—for some 
particularly strenuous enter- 
prise in the near future, 

Well, we are ready. It is 
nine months since Loos, and 
nearly six since we scraped the 
nightmare mud of Ypres from 
our boots, gum, thigh, for the 
last time. Our recent casual- 
ties have been light—our only 
serious effort of late has been 
the recapture of the Kidney 
Bean—the new drafts have 
settled down, and the young 
officers have been blooded. 
And above all, victory is in 
the air. We are going into 
our next fight with a new-born 
confidence in the powers behind 
us. Loos was an experimental 
affair; and theugh to the 
humble instruments with which 
the experiment was made the 
proceedings were less _hilari- 
ous than we had anticipated, 
the results were enormously 
valuable to a greatly expanded 
and entirely untried staff. 





“We shall do better this 
time,” said Major Wagstaffe 
to Bobby Little, as they stood 
watching the battalion as- 
semble, in workmanlike fashion, 
for a route-march. “There are 
just one or two little points 
which had not occurred to us 
then. We have grasped them 
now, I think.” 

“Such as?” 

“Well, you remember we all 
went into the Loos show with- 
out any very lucid idea as to 
how far we were to go, and 
where to knock off for the 
day, so to speak. The result 
was that the advance of each 
Division was regulated by the 
extent to which the German 
wire in front of it had been 
cut by our artillery. Ours 
was well and truly cut, so we 
penetrated two or three miles. 
The people on our left never 
started at all. Lord knows, 
they tried hard enough. But 
how could any troops get 
through thirty feet of uncut 
wire, enfiladed by machine- 
guns? The result was that 
after forty-eight hours’ fighting, 
our whole attacking front, in- 
stead of forming a nice straight 
line, had bagged out into a 
series of bays and peninsulas.” 
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“Our crowd wasn’t even a 
peninsula,” remarked Bobby 
with feeling. “For an hour 
or so it was an island!” 

I think you will find that 
in the next show we shall 
go forward, after intensive 
bombardment, quite a short 
distance; then consolidate; 
then wait till the whole line 
has come up to its appointed 
objective; then bombard again; 
then go forward another piece ; 
and so on. That will make 
it impossible for gaps to be 
created. It will also give our 
gunners a chance to cover our 
advance continuously. You 
remember at Loos they lost 
us for hours, and dare not 
fire for fear of hitting us. In 
fact, I expect that in battle 
plans of the future, instead of 
the artillery trying to con- 
form to the movements of the 
infantry, matters will be re- 
versed. The guns, after pre- 
liminary bombardment, will 
create a continuous Niagara 
of exploding shells upon a 
given line, marked in every- 
body’s map, and timed for an 
exact period, just beyond the 
objective; and the infantry 
will stroll up into position a 
comfortable distance behind, 
reading the time-table, and 
dig themselves in. Then the 
barrage will lift on to the 
next line, and we shall toddle 
forward again. That's the 
new plan, Bobby! Close artil- 
lery co-operation, and a series 
of limited objectives!” 

“Tt sounds all right,” agreed 
Bobby. “ We shall want a good 
many guns, though, shan’t we?” 

“We shall. But don’t let 
that worry you. It is simply 
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raining guns at the Base now, 
In fact, my grandmother in the 
War Office” —this mythical 
relative was frequently quoted 
by Major Wagstaffe, and cer- 
tainly her information had 
several times proved surpris- 
ingly correct—“ tells me that 
by the beginning of next year 
we shall have enough guns, of 
various calibres, to make a con- 
tinuous line, hub to hub, from 
one end of our front to the 
other.” 

“Golly!” observed Captain 
Little, with respectful relish. 

“That means,” continued 
Wagstaffe, “that we shall be 
able to blow Brother Boche’s 
immediate place of business to 
bits, and at the same time take 
on his artillery with counter- 
battery work, Our shell-supply 
is practically unlimited now; 
so when the next push comes, 
we foot-sloggers ought to have 
@ more gentlemanly time of it 
than we had at Loos and 
Wipers. And I'll tell you an- 
other thing, Bobby, we shall 
have command of the air too.” 

“That will be a pleasant 
change,” remarked Bobby. 
“I'm getting tired of putting 
my fellows under arrest for 
rushing out of carefully con- 
cealed positions in order to 
gape up at Boche planes going 
over. Angus M‘Lachlan is as 
bad as any of them. The fel- 
low r 

“But you have not seen 
many Boche planes lately?” 

“No, Certainly not so many.” 

“ And the number will grow 
beautifully less. Our little 
friends in the R.F.C. are get- 
ting fairly numerous now, and 
their machines meng im- 
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proved out of all knowledge. 
They are rapidly assuming the 
position of top dog. Moreover, 
the average Boche does not 
take kindly to flying. It is too— 
too individualistic a job for him. 
He likes to work in a bunch 
with other Boches, where he 
can keep step, and maintain 
dressing, and mark time if he 
gets confused. In the air one 
cannot mark time, and it wor- 
ries Fritz to death. I think 
you will see, in the next un- 
pleasantness, that we shall be 
able to maintain our aeroplane 
frontier somewhere over the 
enemy third line. That means 
that we shall make our own 
dispositions with a certain de- 
gree of privacy, and the Boche 
will not. Also, when our big 
guns get to work, they will 
not need to fire blindly, as in 
the days of our youth, but will 
be directed by one of our 
R.F.C. lads, humming about in 
his little bus above the target, 
perhaps fifteen miles from the 
gun. Hallo, there go the 
pipes! Tell your men to fall 
in,’ SRT 

“The whole business,” ob- 
served Bobby, as he struggled 
into his equipment, “sounds so 
attractive that I am beginning 
quite to look forward to the 
next show!” 

“Don’t forget the Boche 
machine-guns, my lad,” replied 
Wagstaffe. 

“One seldom gets the chance,” 
grumbled Bobby. “Is there no 
way of knocking them out?” 

“Well——” Wagstaffelooked 
intensely mysterious — “ of 
course one never knows, but— 
have you heard any rumours on 
the subject ?” 

“T have. About——” 


“About the Hush! Hush! 
Brigade?” 

Bobby nodded. 

“Yes,” he said. “Young 
Osborne, my best subaltern 
after Angus, disappeared last 
month to join it. Tell me, 
what is the xe 

“Hush! Hush!” said Major 
Wagstaffe. “Méfiex vous! 
Taisez vous! and so on!” 

The battalion moved off. 





So much for the war-talk of 
veterans. Now let us listen to 
the novices. 

“ Bogle,” said Angus M‘Lach- 
lan to his henchman, “I think 
we shall have to lighten this 
Wolseley valise of mine. With 
one thing and another it weighs 
far more than thirty - five 
pounds.” 

“That's a fact, sirr,” agreed 
Mr Bogle. “It carries ower 
mony books in the heid of it.” 

They shook out the contents 
of the valise upon the floor of 
Angus’s bedroom—a loft over 
the kitchen in A Company’s 
farm billet—and proceeded to 
prune Angus’s personal effects. 
There were boots, socks, shav- 
ing-tackle, maps, packets of 
chocolate, and boeks of every 
size, but chiefly of the  ever- 
blessed sevenpenny type. 

“A lot of these things will 
have to go, Bogle,” said Angus 
regretfully. “The Colonel has 
warned officers about their kits, 
and it would never do to have 
mine turned back from the 
waggon at the last minute.” 

Mr Bogle pricked up his ears. 

“The waggon? Are we for 
off again, sir?” he inquired. 

“Indeed I could not say,” 
replied the cautious Angus; 
“but it is well to be ready.” 
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“The boys was saying, sirr,” 
observed Bogle tentatively, 
“that there was to be another 

and battle soon.” 

‘Tt is more than likely,” said 
Angus, with an air of profound 
wisdom, “Here wearein June, 
and we must take the offensive, 
sooner or later, or summer will 
be over.” 

“What kind o’ a battle will 
it be this time, sirr?” inquired 
Bogle respectfully. 

“Oh, our artillery will pound 
the German trenches for a week 
or two, and then we shall go 
over the parapet and drive 
them back for miles,” said 
Angus simply, 

‘¢ And what then, sirr?” 

“What then? We shall go 
on pushing them until another 
Division relieves us.” 

Bogle nodded: comprehend- 
ingly. He now had firmly 
fixed in his mind the essential 
details of the projected great 
offensive of 1916. He was not 
interested to go further in the 
matter. And it is this very 
faculty — philosophic _ trust, 
coupled with absolute lack of 
imagination—which makes the 
British soldier the most in- 
vincible person in the world. 
The Frenchman is inspired to 
glorious deeds by his great 
spirit and passionate love of 
his own sacred soil; the Ger- 
man fights as he thinks, like 
a@ machine, But the British 
Tommy wins through owing 
to his entire indifference to the 
pros and cons of the tactical 
situation, He settles down to 
war like any other trade, and, 
as in time of peace, he is chiefly 
concerned with his holidays 
and his creature comforts. A 
battle is a mere incident be- 
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tween one set of billets and 
another. Consequently he does 
not allow the grim realities of 
war to obsess his mind when 
off duty. One might almost 
ascribe his success as a soldier 
to the fact that his domestic 
instincts are stronger than his 
military instincts. 

Pat the average Tommy into 
a trench under fire: how does 
he comport himself? Does he 
begin by striking an attitude 
and hurling defiance at the 
foe? No, he begins by inquiring, 
in no uncertain voice, where 
his dinner is? He 
then examines his new quar- 
ters. Before him stands a 
parapet, buttressed mayhap 
with hurdles or balks of tim- 
ber, the whole being designed 
to preserve his life from hostile 
projectiles. How does he treat 
this bulwark? Unless closely 
watched, he will begin to chop 
it up for firewood. His next 
proceeding is to construct for 
himself a place of shelter. This 
sounds a sensible proceeding, 
but here again it is a case of 
‘safety second.” A British 
Tommy regards himself as 
completely protected from the 
assaults of his enemies if he 
can lay a sheet of corrugated- 
iron roofing across his bit of 
trench and sit underneath it. 
At any rate it keeps the rain 
off, and that is all that his 
instincts demand of him. An 
ounce of comfort is worth a 
pound of security. 

He looks about him. The 
parapet here requires fresh 
sandbags; there the trench 
needs pumping out. Does he 
fill sandbags, or pump, of his 
own volition? Not at all. 
Unless remorselessly super- 
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vised, he will devote the rest of 
the morning to inventing and 
chalking up a title for his new 
dug-out — “ Jock’s Lodge,” or 
“ Burns’ Cottage,” or “ Cyclists’ 
Rest ”— supplemented by a 
cautionary notice, such as—No 
Admittence. This Means You. 
Thereafter, with shells whist- 
ling over his head, he will 
decorate the parapet in his 
immediate vicinity with picture 
post-cards and cigarette photo- 
graphs. Then he leans back 
with a happy sigh. His work 
is done. His home from home 
is furnished. He is now at 
leisure to think about “they 
Gairmans” again. That may 
sound like an exaggeration ; 
but “Comfort First” is the 
motto of that lovable but im- 
prudent grasshopper, Thomas 
Atkins, all the time. 

A sudden and pertinent 
thought occurred to Mr Bogle, 
who possessed a Martha-like 
nature. 

“What way, sir, will a body 
get his dinner, if we are to be 
fighting for twa-three days on 
end?” 

“Every man,” replied Angus, 
“will be issued, I expect, with 
two days’ rations. But the 
Colonel tells me that during 
hard fighting a man does not 
feel the desire for food —or 
sleep either, for that matter. 
Perhaps, during a lull, it may 
occur to him that he has not 
eaten since yesterday, and he 
may pull out a bit of biscuit or 
chocolate from his pocket, just 
to nibble. Or he may remem- 
ber that he has had no sleep 
for twenty-four hours—so he 
just drops down and sleeps for 
ten minutes while there is 
time. But generally, matters 


of ordinary routine drop out of 
a man’s thoughts altogether.” 

“ That’s a queer-like thing, a 
body forgetting his dinner!” 
murmured Bogle. 

“Of course,” continued 
Angus, warming to his theme 
like his own father in his 
pulpit, “if Nature is expelled 
with a pitchfork in this manner, 
for too long, tamen usque re- 
curret.” 

“Is that a fact?” replied 
Bogle politely. He always 
adopted the line of least re- 
sistance when his master took 
to audible rumination. “ Weel, 
T’ll hae to be steppin’, sir. I'll 
pit these twa blankets oot in 
the sun, in some place where 
the dooks frae the pond will no 
get dandering ower them. And 
if you'll sorrt your books, I'll 
hand ower the yins ye dinna 
require to the Y.M.C.A. hut 
ayont the village.” 

Bogle cherished a profound 
admiration for Lieutenant 
M‘Lachlan both as a scholar 
and a strategist, and absorbed 
his deliverances with a care 
and attention which enabled 
him to misquote the same 
quite fluently to his own 
associates. That very evening 
he set forth the coming plan 
of campaign, as elucidated to 
him by his master, to a mixed 
assemblage at the Estaminet Au 
Clef des Champs. Some of the 
party were duly impressed ; 
but Mr Spike Johnson, a resi- 
dent in peaceful times of 
Stratford-atte-Bow, the recog- 
nised humourist of the Sappers’ 
Field Company attached to 
the Brigade, was pleased to 
be facetious. 

“It won’t be no good you 
Jocks goin’ over no parapet 
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to attack no ’Uns,” he said, 
“after what ’appened last 
week |” 

This dark saying had the 
effect of rousing every Scottish 
soldier in the estaminet to a 
state of bristling attention. 

“And what was it,” in- 
quired Private Cosh with 
heat, “that happened last 
week ?” 

“Why,” replied Mr Johnson, 
who had been compounding 
this jest for some days, and 
now saw his opportunity to 
deliver it with effect at short 
range, “your trenches got 
raided last Wednesday, when 
you was in ’em. By the 
Brandyburgers, I think it 
was.” 

The entire symposium stared 
at the jester with undisguised 
amazement. 

“Our trenches,” pro- 
claimed Private Tosh with 
forced calm, “were never 
raided by no Brandy- 
burrrgerrs! Was they, Jim- 
mie?” 

Mr Cosh corroborated, with 
three adjectives which Mr 
Tosh had omitted. 

Spike Johnson merely smiled, 
with the easy assurance of a 
man who has the ace up his 
sleeve. 

“Oh yes, they was!” he re- 
iterated. 

“They werre not!” shouted 
half a dozen voices, 

The next stage of the dis- 
cussion requires no description. 
It terminated, at the urgent 
request of Madame from be- 
behind the bar, and with the 
assistance of the Military 
Police, in the street outside. 

“And now, Spike Johnson,” 
inquired Private Cosh, breath- 











ing heavily but much re- 
freshed, “can you tell me 
what way Gairmans could 
get intil the trenches of a 
guid Scots regiment withoot 
bein’ seen?” 

“T can,” replied Mr Johnson 
with relish, “and I will. They 
got in all right, but you didn’t 
see them, because they was 
disguised,” 

Cosh and Tosh snorted dis- 
dainfully, and Private Nigg, 
who was present with his 
friend Buncle, inquired— 

“What way was they dis- 
guised?” 

Like lightning came the 
answer— 

“As a joke! Oh, you 
Jocks!” 

Cosh and Tosh (who had 
already been warned by 
the Police sergeant) merely 
glared and gurgled impotently. 
Private Nigg, who, as already 
mentioned, was slightly want- 
ing in quickness of perception, 
was led away by the faithful 
Buncle, to have the outrage 
explained to him at leisure. 
It was Private Bogle who 
intervened, and brought the 
intellectual Goliath crashing 
to the ground, 

“Man, Johnson,” he _ re- 
marked, and shook his head 
mournfully, “youse ought to 
be varra careful aboot sayin’ 
things like that to the likes 

of us. "Deed aye!” He 
buried his face reprovingly in 
his glass of beer. 

‘What for, ole son?” in- 
quired the jester indulgently. 

“Naithing,” replied Bogle 
with artistic reticence. 

“Come along—aht with it!” 
insisted Johnson, “Cough it 
up, duckie!” 
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‘*Man, man,” cried Bogle 
with passionate earnestness, 
“dinna gang ower far! ” 

“What the ’ell for?” in- 
quired Johnson, impressed 
despite himself. 

“What for?” Bogle’s voice 
dropped to a ghostly whisper. 
‘Has it ever occurred to you, 
my mannie, what would hap- 


pen tae the English—if Soot- 
land was tae make a separate 
peace ?” 

And Mr Bogle retired, not 
before it was time, within the 
sheltering portals of the esta- 
minet, where not less than seven 
inarticulate but appreciative 
fellow-countrymen offered him 
refreshment. 


CHAPTER THREE.—THE OVERTURE. 


An Observation Post—or O 
Pip, in the mysterious patois 
of the Buzzers—is not exactly 
the spot that one would select 
either for spaciousness or ac- 
cessibility. It may be situated 
up a chimney, or up a tree, or 
down a tunnel bored through 
a hill. But it certainly enables 
you to see something of your 
enemy; and that, in modern 
warfare, is a very rare and 
valuable privilege. 

Of late the seene - painter’s 
art — technically known as 
camouflage — has raised the 
concealment of batteries and 
their observation-posts to the 
realm of the uncanny. Ac- 
cording to Major Wagstaffe, 
you can now disguise any- 
body as anything. For in- 
stance, you can make up a 
battery of six-inch guns to 
look like a flock of sheep, 
and herd them into action 
browsing. Or you can de- 
spatch a scouting party across 
No Man’s Land dressed up as 
pillar - boxes, so that the de- 
luded Hun, instead of opening 
fire with a machine-gun, will 
merely post letters in them— 
valuable letters, containing mili- 
tary secrets. Lastly, and more 
important still, you can dis- 
guise yourself to look like 


nothing at all, and in these 
days of intensified artillery 
fire it is very seldom that 
nothing at all is hit, 

The particular O Pip with 
which we are concerned at 
present, however, is a German 
post—or was a fortnight ago, 
before the opening of the Battle 
of the Somme, 

For nearly two years the 
British Armies on the Western 
Front have been playing for 
time. They have been sticking 
their toes in and holding their 
ground, with numerically infe- 
rior forces and inadequate ar- 
tillery support, against a nation 
in arms which has set out, with 
forty years ef preparation at 
its back, to sweep the earth. 
We have held them, and now 
der Tag has come for us. The 
deal has passed into our hand 
at last. A fortnight ago, ready 
for the first time to undertake 
the offensive on a grand and 
prolonged scale — Loos, last 
September, was a mere recon- 
naissance compared with this 
—the New British Army went 
over the parapet shoulder to 
shoulder with the most heroic 
Army in the world—the Army 
of France—and attacked over 
a sixteen mile front in the 
Valley of the Somme. 
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It was a critical day for the 
Allies: eertainly it was a most 
critical day in the history of 
the British Army. For on 
that day an answer had to 
be given to a very big question 
indeed. Hitherto we had been 
fighting on the defensive—un- 
ready, uphill, against odds. 
It would have been no par- 
ticular discredit to us had we 
failed to hold our line, But 
we had held it, and more. 
Now, at last, we were ready 
—as ready a8 we were ever 
likely to be. We had the men, 
the guns, and the munitions, 
We were in a position to en- 
gage the enemy on equal, and 
more than equal, terms. And 
the question that the British 
Empire had to answer on that 
day, the First of July 1916, 
was this, “Are these new 
amateur armies of ours, raised, 
trained, and equipped in less 
than two years, with nothing 
in the way of military tradi- 
tion te uphold them—nothing 
but the steady courage of their 
race: are they a match for, and 
more than a match for, that 
grim, machine-made, iron-bound 
host that lies waiting for them 
along that line of Picardy hills? 
Because if they are not, we 
cannot win this War. We can 
only make a stalemate of it.” 

We, looking back now over 
a space of twelve months, know 
how our boys answered that 
question. In the greatest and 
longest battle that the world 
had yet seen, that Army of 
city clerks, Midland farm-lads, 
Laneashire mill-hands, Scottish 
miners, and Irish corner-boys, 
side by side with their great- 
hearted brethren from Over- 
seas, stormed positions which 
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had been held impregnable for 
two years, captured seventy 
thousand prisoners, restored to 
their rightful owners several 
hundred square miles of the 
sacred soil of France, and 
smashed once and for all the 
German-fostered fable of the 
invincibility of the German 
Army. It was good to have 
lived and suffered during those 
early and lean years, if only to 
be present at their fulfilment. 


But at this moment the 
battle was only beginning, and 
the bulk of their astounding 
achievement was still to come, 
Nevertheless, in the cautious 
and modest estimate of their 
Commander-in-Chief, they had 
already done something. 

After ten days and nights of 
continuous fighting, said the 
first official report, our troops 
have completed the methodical 
capture of the whole of the 
enemy’s first system of defence 
on a front of fourteen thousand 
yards, This system of defence 
consisted of numerous and con- 
tinuous lines of fire trenches, 
extending to depths of from two 
thousand to four thousand yards, 
and included five strongly forti- 
fied villages, numerous heavily 
wired and entrenched woods, and 
a large number of immensely 
strong redoubts. The capture of 
each of thesetrenches represented 
an operation of some importance, 
and the whole of them are now 
in our hands. 

Quite so. One feels, some- 
how, that Berlin would have 
got more out of such a theme, 


Now let us get back to our 
O Pip. If you peer over the 
shoulder of Captain Leslie, the 
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gunner observing officer, as he 
directs the fire of his battery, 
situated some thousands of 
yards in rear, through the 
medium of map, field - glass, 
and telephone, you will obtain 
an excellent view of to-mor- 
row’s field of battle. Present in 
the O Pip are Colonel Kemp, 
Wagstaff, Bobby Little, and 
Angus M‘Lachlan. The latter 
had been included in the party 
because, to quote his Command- 
ing Officer, “he would have burst 
into tearsif he had beenleft out.” 

Overhead roared British 
shells of every kind and degree 
of unpleasantness, for the 
ground in front was being 
“prepared” for the coming 
assault. The undulating land- 
scape, running up to a lowridge 
on the skyline four miles away, 
was spouting smoke in all 
directions — sometimes black, 
sometimes green, and some- 
times, where bursting shell and 
brick-dust intermingled, blood- 
red. Beyond the ridge all- 
conquering British aeroplanes 
occupied the firmament, ob- 
serving for “mother” and 
“granny,” and signalling en- 
couragement or reproof to these 
ponderous but sprightly rela- 
tives as their shells hit or 
missed the target. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Leslie to 
Colonel Kemp’s question, “that 
is Longueval, on the slope 
opposite, with the road running 
through on the way to Flers, 
over the skyline, “That is 
Delville Wood on its right. 
As you see, the guns are con- 
centrating on both places. 
That is Waterlot Farm, on 
this side of the wood. Regular 
nest of machine-guns there, 
I’m told.” 


““No doubt we shall be able 
to confirm the rumour to- 
morrow,” said Colonel Kemp 
drily. “That is Bernafay Wood 
on our right, I suppose?” 

“Yes, sir. We hold the 
whole of that. The pear- 
shaped wood out beyond it—it 
looks as if it were joined on, 
but the two are quite separate 
really—is Trones Wood. It has 
changed hands several times, 
Just at present I don’t think 
we hold more than the near end. 
Further away, half-right, you 
can see Guillemont.” 

“In that case,” remarked 
Wagstaffe, “our right flank 
would appear to be strongly 
supported by the enemy.” 

‘Yes, We are in a sort of 
right-angled salient here, We 
have the enemy on our front 
and our right. In fact, we 
form the extreme right of the 
attacking front. Our left is 
perfectly secure, as we now 
hold Mametz Wood and Con- 
talmaison. There they are.” 
He waved his glass to the 
north-west. “ When the attack 
takes place, I understand that 
our Division will go straight 
ahead, for lLongueval and 
Delville Wood, while the next 
Division makes a lateral thrust 
out to the right, to push the 
Boche out of Trones Wood 
and cover our flank.” 

“T believe that is so,” said 
the Colonel. “Bobby, take a 
good look at the approaches to 
Longueval. That is the scene 
of to-morrow’s constitutional.” 

Bobby and Angus obediently 
scanned the village through 
their glasses. Probably they 
did not learn much, One 
bombarded French village is 
very like another bombarded 
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French village. A cowering 
assemblage of battered little 
houses; a pitiful little main 
street, with its eviscerated 
shops and estaminets; a shat- 
tered church-spire. Beyond 
that, an enclosure of splintered 
stumps that was once an 
orchard. Below all, cellars, 
reinforced with props and sand- 
bags, and filled with machine- 
guns. Voild tout! 

Presently the Gunner Cap- 
tain passed word down to the 
telephone operator to order the 
battery to cease fire. 

“Knocking off?” inquired 
Wagstaffe, 

“For the present, yes. We 
are only registering this morn- 
ing. Not all our batteries are 
going at once, either. We 
don’t want Brother Boche to 
know our strength until we 
tune up for the final chorus, 
We calculate that——” 

“There is a comfortable 
sense of decency and order 
about the way we fight now- 
adays,” said Colonel Kemp. 
“Tt is like working out a prob- 
lem in electrical resistance by 
& nice convenient algebraical 
formula, Very different from 
the state of things last year, 
when we stuck it out by em- 
ploying rule of thumb and 
hanging on by our eyebrows.” 

“The only problem we can’t 
quite formulate is the machine- 
gun,” said Leslie. The Boche’s 
dug-outs here are thirty feet 
deep. When crumped by our 
artillery he withdraws his in- 


II, 


fantry and leaves his machine- 
gunners behind, safe under- 
ground. Then, when our guns 
lift and the attack comes over, 
his machine- gunners appear on 
the surface, hoist their guns 
after them with a sort of tackle 
arrangement, and get to work 
on a prearranged band of fire. 
The infantry can’t do them in 
until No Man’s Land is crossed, 
and—well, they don’t all get 
across, that’s all! However, I 
have heard rumours s 

“So have we all,” said 
Colonel Kemp. 

“T forgot to tell you, 
Colonel,” interposed Wagstaffe, 
“that I met young Osborne at 
Divisional Headquarters last 
night. You remember, he 
left us some time ago to join 
the Hush! Hush! Brigade.” 

‘“T remember,” said the 
Colonel. 

By this time the party, in- 
cluding the Gunner Captain, 
were filing along a communi- 
cation trench, lately the pro- 
perty of some German gentle- 
men, on their way back to 
headquarters, 

“Did he tell you anything, 
Wagstaffe ?” continued Colonel 
Kemp. 

“Not much. Apparently 
the time of the H.H.B. is not 
yet. But he made an appoint- 
ment with me for this evening 
—in the gloaming, so to speak. 
He is sending a car. If all he 
says is true, the Boche Emma 
Gee is booked for an eye-opener 
in a few weeks’ time.” 





' That evening a select party line, Here they were met by 
of sight-seers were driven to a Master Osborne, obviously inflat- 
seoluded spot behind the battle ed with some important matter. 
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“I’ve got leave from my 
C.O. to show you the sights, 
sir,” he announced to Colonel 
Kemp. “If you will all stand 
here and watch that wood on 
the opposite side of this clear- 
ing, you may see something. 
We don’t show ourselves much 
except in the late evening, so 
this is our parade-hour.” 

The little group took up its 
appointed stand and waited in 
the gathering dusk. In the 
east the sky was already twink- 
ling with intermittent Verey 
lights. All around the British 
guns were thundering forth 
their hymns of hate — full- 
throated now, for the hour 
for the next great assault 
was approaching. 

Wagstaffe’s thoughts went 
back to a certain soft Sept- 
ember night last year, when 
he and Blaikie had stood 
on the eastern outskirts of 
Bethune listening to a simi- 
lar overture—the prelude to 
the Battle of Loos. But this 
overture was ten times more 
awful, and, from a material 
British point of view, ten times 
more inspiring. It would have 
thrilled old Blaikie’s fighting 
spirit, thought Wagstaffe. But 
Loos had taken his friend 
from him, and he, Wagstaffe, 
only was left. What did 
fate hold in store for him to- 
morrow? he wondered. And 
Bobby? They had both escaped 
marvellously so far. Well, 
better men had gone before 
them. Perhaps 





Fingers of steel bit into 
his biceps muscle, and the 
excited whinny of Angus 
M‘Lachlan besought him to 
look ! 

Down in the forest something 


stirred. But it was not the 
note of a bird, as the song 
would have us believe. From 
the depths of the wood oppo- 
site came a crackling, crunch- 
ing sound, as of some pre- 
historic beast forcing its way 
through tropical undergrowth, 
And then, suddenly, out from 
the thinning edge there loomed 
® monster—a monstrosity. It 
did not glide, it did not walk. 
It wallowed. It lurched, with 
now and then a _ laborious 
heave of its shoulders. It 
fumbled its way over a low 
bank matted with serub, It 
crossed a ditch, by the simple 
expedient of rolling the ditch 
out flat, and waddled forward. 
In its path stood a young tree, 
The monster arrived at the 
tree and laid its chin lovingly 
against the stem. The tree 
leaned back, crackled, and 
assumed a horizontal position. 
In the middle of the clearing, 
twenty yards farther on, gaped 
an enormous shell-crater, a 
present from the Kaiser. Into 
this the creature plunged 
blindly, to emerge, panting 
and puffing, on the farther 
side, Then it stopped. A 
magic opening appeared in 
its stomach, from which 
emerged, grinning, a British 
subaltern and his grimy 
associa tes. 

And that was our friends’ 
first encounter with a “Tank.” 
The secret—unlike most secrets 
in this publicity-ridden War— 
had been faithfully kept; so 
far the Hush! Hush! Brigade 
had been little more than 4 
legend even to the men high 
up. Certainly the omniscient 
Hun received the surprise of 
his life when, in the early 
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mist of a September morning 
some weeks later, a line of 
these selfsame tanks burst for 
the first time upon his inored- 
ulous vision, waddling gro- 
tesquely up the hill to the 
ridge which had defied the 
British infantry se long and 
so bloodily,— there to squat 
complacently down on the top 
of expensive machine-guns, or 
spout destruction from her own 
up and down beautiful trenches 
which had never been intended 
for capture. In fact, Brother 
Boche was quite plaintive 
about the matter. He de- 
scribed the employment of 
such engines as wicked and 
brutal, and opposed to the 
recognised usages of warfare, 
When one of these low- 
comedy vehicles (named the 
Créme - de- Menthe) ambled 
down the main street of 
the hitherto impregnable vil- 
lage of Flers, with hysterical 
British Tommies slapping her 
on the back, he appealed to 
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the civilised world to step in 
and forbid the combination of 
vulgarism and barbarity. 

“Let us at least fight like 
gentlemen,” said the Hun, 
with simple dignity, “Let 
us stick to legitimate military 
devices—the murder of women 
and children, and the emission 
of chlorine gas, But Tanks— 
no! One must draw the line 
somewhere!” 

But the ill-bred Créme-de- 
Menthe took no notice. None 
whatever. She simply went 
waddling on—towards Berlin. 


‘‘An experiment, of course,” 
commented Colonel Kemp, as 
they returned to headquarters 
—“a fantastic experiment. 
But I wish they were ready 
now. I would give something 
to see one of them leading the 
way into action to-morrow, 
It might mean saving the 
lives of a good many of my 
boys.” 


CHAPTER FOUR.—THE LAST SOLO, 


It was dawn on Saturday 
morning, and the second phase 
of the Battle of the Somme 
was more than twenty-four 
hours old. The programme 
had opened with a night 
attack, always the most diffi- 
cult and uncertain of enter- 
prises, especially fer soldiers 
who were civilians less than 
two years ago. But no under- 
taking is too audacious for 
men in whose veins the wine 
of success is beginning to 
throb. And this undertaking, 
this hazardous gamble, had 
succeeded all along the line. 


During the past day and night 
more than three miles of the 
German second system of de- 
fences, from Bazentin le Petit 
to the edge of Delville Wood, 
had received their new tenants; 
and already long streams of 
not altogether reluctant Hun 
prisoners were being escorted 
to the rear by perspiring but 
cheerful gentlemen with fixed 
bayonets. 

Meanwhile—in case such of 
the late occupants of the line 
as were still at large should 
take a fancy to revisit their 
previous haunts, working- 
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parties of infantry, pioneers, 
and sappers were toiling at 
full pressure to reverse the 
parapets, run out barbed wire, 
and bestow machine-guns in 
such a manner as to produce 
@ continuous lattice-work of 
fire along the front of the 
captured position. 

All through the night the 
work had continued. As a 
result, positions were now 
tolerably secure, the intrepid 
“Buzzers” had included the 
newly grafted territory in the 
nervous system of the British 
Expeditionary Force, and 
Battalion Headquarters and 
Supply Depdts had moved up 
to their new positions. 

To Colonel Kemp and his 
Adjutant, Cockerell, ensconced 
in a dug-out thirty feet deep, 
furnished with a real bed, elec- 
tric-light fittings, and orna- 
ments obviously made in Ger- 
many,entered Major Wagstaffe, 
encrusted with mud, but as 
imperturbable as ever. He 
saluted. 

“Good morning, sir. You 
seem to have struck a cushie 
little home this time.” 

“Yes. The Boche officer har- 
bours no false modesty about 
acknowledging his desire for 
creature comforts. That is 
where he scores off people like 
you and me, who pretend we 
like sleeping in mud. Have 
you been round the advanced 
positions ?” 

“Yes, There is some pretty 
hard fighting going on in the 
village itself—the Boche still 
holds the north-west corner— 
and in the wood on the right. 
‘A’ Company are holding a 
line of broken-down cottages on 
our right front, but they can’t 


make any further move until 
they get more bombs. The 
Boche is occupying various 
buildings opposite, but in no 
great strength at present. How- 
ever, he seems to have plenty 
of machine-guns.” 

“T have sent up more bombs,” 
said the Colonel. ‘“ What about 
‘B’ Company ?” 

“««B’ have reached their ob- 
jective, and consolidated. ‘C’ 
and ‘D’ are lying close up, 
ready to go forward in support 
when required. I think ‘A’ 
could do with a little assist- 
ance.” 

“T don’t want to send up 
‘C’ and ‘D’,” replied the 
Colonel, “until the Divisional 
Reserve arrives. The Brigade 
has just telephoned through 
that reinforcements are on the 
way. When they get here, we 
can afford to stuff in the whole 
battalion. Are ‘A’ Company 
capable of handling the situ- 
ation at present?” 

“Yes, I think so. Little is 
directing his platoons from a 
convenient cellar. He was in 
touch with them all when I 
left. But it is possible that 
the Boche may make a rush 
when it grows a bit lighter. 
At present he is too demoralised 
to attempt anything beyond 
intermittent machine-gun fire.” 

Colonel Kemp turned to 
Cockerell. 

“Get Captain Little on the 
telephone,” he said, “and tell 
him, if the enemy displays any 
disposition to counter-attack, to 
let me know at once.” Then 
he turned to Wagstaffe, and 
asked the question which always 
lurks furtively on the tongue 
of a commanding officer. 

“ Many—casualties ?” 
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«¢ A’ Company have caught 
it rather badly crossing the 
open. ‘B’ got off lightly. 
Glen is commanding them now: 
Waddell was killed leading his 
men in the rush to the final 
objective.” 

Colonel Kemp sighed. 

“Another good boy gone— 
veteran, rather. I must write 
to his wife. Fairly newly 
married, I fancy?” 

“Four months,” said Wag- 
staffe briefly. 

“What was his Christian 
name, do you know?” 

“Walter, I think, sir,” said 
Cockerell. 

Colonel Kemp found time to 
enter a note in his pocket-diary 
to that effect. 


Meanwhile, up in the line, 
“A” Company were holding 
on grimly to what are usually 
described as ‘certain advanced 
elements ” of the village. 

Village fighting is a con- 
fused and untidy business, but 
it possesses certain redeeming 
features. The combatants are 
usually so inextricably mixed 
up that the artillery are com- 
pelled to refrain from partici- 
pation. That comes later, 
when you have cleared the 
village of the enemy, and his 
guns are preparing the ground 
for the inevitable counter- 
attack. 

So far “A” Company had 
done nobly. From the moment 
when they had lined up before 
Montauban in the gross dark- 
ness preceding yesterday’s 


dawn, until the moment when 
Bobby Little led them in one 
victorious rush into the out- 
skirts of the village, they had 
never encountered a set-back. 
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By sunset they had penetrated 
some way farther; now creep- 
ing stealthily forward under 
the shelter of a broken wall to 
hurl bombs into the windows 
of an occupied cottage; now 
climbing precariously to some 
commanding position in order 
to open fire with a Lewis gun; 
now making a sudden dash 
across an open space. Such 
work offered peculiar oppor- 
tunities to small and well- 
handled parties—opportunities 
of which Bobby’s veterans 
availed themselves right readi- 
ly. Angus M‘Lachlan, for in- 
stance, accompanied by a small 
following of seasoned experts, 
had twice rounded up parties 
of the enemy in cellars, and 
had despatched the same back 
to Headquarters with his com- 
pliments and a promise of 
more. Mucklewame and four 
men had bombed their way 
along a communication trench 
leading to one of the side 
streets of the village—a likely 
avenue for a counter-attack— 
and having reached the end of 
the trench, had built up a 
sandbag barricade, and had 
held the same against the 
assaults of hostile bombers 
until a Vickers machine - gun 
had arrived in charge of an 
energetic subaltern of that 
youthful but thriving organi- 
sation, the Suicide Club, or 
Machine-Gun Corps, and closed 
the street to further Teutonic 
traffic, 

During the night there had 
been periods of quiescence, de- 
voted to consolidation, and 
here and there to snatches 
of uneasy slumber. Angus 
M‘Lachlan, fairly in his ele- 
ment, had trailed his enormous 
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length in and out of the back- 
yards and brick-heaps of the 
village; visiting every point in 
his irregular line, testing de- 
fences ; bestowing praise; and 
ensuring that every man had 
his share of food and rest. 
Unutterably grimy, but inex- 
pressibly cheerful, he reported 
progress to Major Wagstaffe 
when that necturnal rambler 
visited him in the small hours. 

“Well, Angus, how goes 
it?” inquired Wagstaffe. 

“We have won the match, 
sir,” replied Angus with simple 
seriousness. ‘We are just 
playing the bye now!” 

And with that he crawled 
away, with the unnecessary 
stealth of a small boy playing 
robbers, to encourage his dour 
paladins to further efforts. 

“We shall probably be re- 
lieved this evening,” he ex- 
plained to them, “and we 
must make everything secure. 
It would never do to leave our 
new positions untenable by 
other troops. They might 
not be so reliable”—with a 
paternal smile— “as you! 
Now, our right flank is not 
safe yet. We can improve 
the position very much if we 
can secure that estaminet, 
standing up like an island 
among those ruined houses on 
our right front. You see the 
sign, Aux Bons Fermiers, over 
the door, The trouble is that a 
German machine-gun is sweep- 
ing the intervening space—and 
we cannot see the gun! There 
it goes again. See the brick- 
dust fly! Keep down! They 
are firing mainly across our 
front, but a stray bullet may 
come this way.” 

The platoon crouched low be- 


hind their improvised rampart 
of brick rubble, while machine- 
gun bullets swept low, with 
misleading claquement, along 
the space in front of them, 
from some hidden position on 
their right. Presently the 
firing stopped. Brother Boche 
was merely “loosing off a 
belt,” as a precautionary 
measure, at commendably 
regular intervals. 

“‘T cannot locate that gun,” 
said Angus impatiently. “Can 
you, Corporal M‘Snape? ” 

“It is not in the Estamint 
itself, sirr,” replied M‘Snape. 
(“Estamint” is as near as 
our rank and file ever get to 
estaminet.) “It seems to be 
mounted some place higher up 
the street. I doubt they can- 
not see us themselves — only 
the ground in front of us,” 

“If we could reach the 
estaminet itself,” said Angus 
thoughtfully, “we could get 
&@ more extended view. Ser- 
geant Mucklewame, select ten 
men, including three bombers, 
and follow me. I am .going 
to find a jumping-off place. 
The Lewis gun too,” 

Presently the little party 
were crouching round their 
officer, in a sheltered position 
on the right of the line— 
which for the moment ap- 
peared to be “in the air.” 
Except for the intermittent 
streams of machine-gun fire, 
and an occasional shrapnel- 
burst overhead, all was quiet. 
The enemy’s counter - attack 
was not yet ready. 

“ Now listen carefully,” said 
Angus, who had just finished 
scribbling a despatch, “First 
of all, you, Bogle, take this 
message to the telephone, and 
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get it sent to Company Head- 
quarters. Now you others. 
We will wait till that machine- 
gun has fired another belt. 
Then, the moment it has fin- 
ished, while they are getting 
out the next belt, I will dash 
across to the estaminet over 
there. M‘Snape, you will come 
with me, but no one else—yet. 
If the estaminet seems capable 
of being held, I will signal to 
you, Sergeant Mucklewame, 
and you will send your party 
across, in driblets, not forget- 
ting the Lewis gun. By that 
time I may have located the 
German machine-gun, so we 
should be able to knock it 
out with the Lewis.” 

Further speech was cut 
short by a punctual fantasia 
from the gun in question. 
Angus and M‘Snape crouched 
behind the shattered wall, 
awaiting their chance. The 
firing ceased. 

“ Now !” whispered Angus. 

Next moment officer and 
corporal were flying across 
the -open, and before the 
mechanical Boche gunner could 
jerk the new belt into position, 
both had found sanctuary 
within the open doorway of 
the half-ruined estaminet. 

Nay, more than both; for 
as the panting pair flung 
themselves into shelter, a 
third figure tumbled heavily 
through the doorway after 
them. Simultaneously a stream 
of machine-gun bullets went 
storming past. 

“Just in time!” observed 
Angus, well pleased. “Bogle, 
what are you doing here?” 

“T was given tae unnerstand, 
sirr,” replied Mr Bogle calmly, 
“when I jined the regiment, 
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that in action an officer’s ser- 
vant stands by his officer.” 

“That is true,” conceded 
Angus; “but you had no 
right to follow me against 
orders. Did you not hear me 
say that no one but Corporal 
M‘Snape was to come?” 

“No, sirr. I doubt I was 
away at the ’phone,” 

‘‘Well, now you are here, 
wait inside this doorway, where 
you can see Sergeant Muckle- 
wame's party, and look out for 
signals, M‘Snape, let us find 
that machine-gun.” 

The pair made their way to 
the hitherto blind side of the 
building, and cautiously peeped 
through a much - perforated 
shutter in the living-room. 

“Do you see it, sirr?” in- 
quired M‘Snape eagerly. 

Angus chuckled. 

“See it? Fine! It is right 
in the open, in the middle of 
the street. Look!” 

He relinquished his peep- 
hole. The German machine- 
gun was mounted in the street 
itself, behind an improvised 
barrier of bricks and sand- 
bags. It was less than a 
hundred yards away, sited in 
a position which, though 
screened from the view of 
Angus’s platoon farther down, 
enabled it to sweep all the 
ground in front of the posi- 
tion. This it was now doing 
with great intensity, for the 


brief public appearance of 
Angus and M‘Snape had 
effectually converted  inter- 


mittent into continuous fire. 
“We must get the Lewis 
gun over at once,” muttered 
Angus. “It can knock that 
breastwork to pieces.” 
He crossed the house again, 
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to see if any of Mucklewame’s 
men had arrived. 

They had not. The man 
with the Lewis gun was lying 
dead half-way across the street, 
with his precious weapon on 
the ground beside him. Two 
other men, both wounded, had 
crawled back whence they 
came, taking what cover they 
could from the storm of bullets 
which whizzed a few inches 
over their flinching bodies. 

Angus hastily semaphored 
to Mucklewame to hold his 
men in check for the present. 
Then he returned to the other 
side of the house. 

“How many men are serv- 
ing that gun?” he said to 
M‘Snape. “Can you see?” 

“Only two, sirr, I think. 
I cannot see them, but that 
wee breastwork will not cover 
more than a couple of men.” 

“Mphm,” observed Angus 
thoughtfully. “I expect they 
have been left behind to hold 
on. Have you a bomb about 
you?” 

The admirable M‘Snape pro- 
duced from his pocket a Mills 
grenade, and handed it to his 
superior. 

“ Just the one, sirr,” he said. 

“Go you,” commanded 
Angus, his voice rising to a 
more than usually Highland 
inflection, ‘‘and semaphore to 
Mucklewame that when he 
hears the explosion of this” — 
he pulled out the safety-pin of 
the grenade and gripped the 
grenade itself in his enormous 
paw—“ followed, probably, by 
the temporary cessation of the 
machine-gun, he is to bring his 
men over here in a bunch, as 
hard as they can pelt. Put it 
as briefly as you can, but make 


sure he understands. He has a 
good signaller with him. Send 
Bogle to report when you have 
finished. Now repeat what I 
have said to you... . That’s 
right. Carry on!” 

M‘Snape was gone. Angus, 
left alone, pensively restored 
the safety-pin to the grenade, 
and laid the grenade upon the 
ground beside him. Then he 
proceeded to write a brief letter 
in his field message-book. This 
he placed in an envelope which 
he took from his breast pocket. 
The envelope was already 
addressed—to the Reverend 
Neil M‘Lachlan, The Manse, 
in a very remote Highland 
village. (Angus had no mother.) 
He closed the envelope, initi- 
alled it, and buttoned it up in 
his breast pocket again. After 
that he took up his grenade 
and proceeded to make a 
further examination of the 
premises. Presently he found 
what he wanted; and by the 
time Bogle arrived to announce 
that’ Sergeant Mucklewame 
had signalled “message under- 
stood,” his arrangements were 
complete. 

“Stay by this small hole in 
the wall, Bogle,” he said, “and 
the moment the Lewis gun 
arrives tell them to mount it 
here and open fire on the 
enemy gun.” 

He left the room, leaving 
Bogle alone, to listen to the 
melancholy rustle of peeling 
wall-paper within and the 
steady crackling of bullets 
without. But when, peering 
through the improvised loop- 
hole, he next caught sight of 
his officer, Angus had emerged 
from the house by the cellar 
window, and was creeping with 
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infinite caution behind the 
shelter of what had once been 
the wall of the estaminet’s back- 
yard (but was now an uneven 
bank of bricks, averaging two 
feet high), in the direction of 
the German machine-gun. The 
gun, oblivious of the danger 
now threatening its right front, 
continued to fire steadily and 
hopefully down the street. 

Slowly, painfully, Angus 
crawled on, until he found him- 
self within the right angle 
formed by the corner of the 
yard. He could go no further 
without being seen. Between 
him and the German gun lay 
the cobbled surface of the 
street, offering no cover what- 
soever except one mighty shell- 
crater, situated midway be- 
tween Angus and the gun, and 
full to the brim with rain- 
water, 

A single peep over the wall 
gave him his bearings. The 
gun was too far away to 
be reached by a _ grenade, 
even when thrown by Angus 
M‘Lachlan. Still, it would 
create a diversion. It was a 
time bomb. He would 

He stretched out his long 
arm to its full extent behind 
him, gave one mighty overarm 
sweep, and with all the crack- 
ling strength of his mighty 
sinews hurled the grenade. 

It fell into the exact centre 
of the flooded shell-crater. 

Angus said something under 
his breath which would have 
shocked a disciple of Kultur. 
Fortunately the two German 
gunners did net hear him. But 
they observed the splash fifty 
yards away, and it relieved 
them from ennui, for they were 
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growing tired of firing at noth- 
ing. They had not seen the 
grenade thrown, and were a 
little puzzled as to the cause of 
the phenomenon. 

Four seconds later their curi- 
osity was more than satisfied. 
With a muffled roar the shell- 
hole suddenly spouted its liquid 
contents and other débris 
straight to the heavens, start- 
ling them considerably and en- 
tirely obscuring their vision. 

A moment later, with an ex- 
ultant yell, Angus M‘Lachlan 
was upon them. He sprang 
into their vision out of the de- 
scending cascade—a towering, 
terrible, kilted figure, bare- 
headed and Berserk mad. He 
was barely forty yards away. 

Initiative is not the forte of 
the Teuton. Number One of 
the German gun mechanically 
traversed his weapon four de- 
grees to the right and con- 
tinued to press the thumb- 
piece, Mud and splinters of 
brick sprang up round Angus’s 
feet; but still hecameon. He 
was not twenty yards away 
now. The gunner, beginning 
to boggle between waiting and 
bolting, fumbled at his elevat- 
ing gear, but Angus was right 
on him before his thumbs got 
back to work. Then indeed 
the gun spoke out with no un- 
certain voice, for perhaps two 

seconds. After that it ceased 
fire altogether. 

Almost simultaneously there 
came a triumphant roar 
lower down the street, as 
Mucklewame and his followers 
dashed obliquely across into 
the estaminet. Mucklewame 
himself was carrying the dere- 
liet Lewis gun. In the door- 
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way stood the watchful 
M‘Snape. 

“This way, quick!” he shout- 
ed. “We have the Gairman 
gun spotted, and the officer is 
needing the Lewis!” 

But M‘Snape was wrong. 


The Lewis was not required. 


A few moments later, in the 
face of brisk sniping from the 
houses higher up the street, 
James Bogle, officer’s servant— 
a member of that despised class 
which, according to the bandar- 
log at home, spend the whole of 
its time pressing its master’s 
trousers and smoking his cig- 
arettes somewhere back in 
billets—led out a stretcher 
party to the German gun. 
Number One had been killed 
by a shot from Angus’s re- 
volver. Number Two had 
adopted Hindenburg tactics, 
and was no more to be seen, 
Angus himself was lying stone- 
dead a yard from the muzzle of 
the gun which he, single- 
handed, had put out of action. 

His men carried him back to 
the Estaminet Aux Bons Fer- 
miers, with the German gun, 
which was afterwards em- 
ployed to good purpose during 
the desperate days of attack- 
ing and _ counter - attacking 
which ensued before the village 
was finally secured. They 
laid him in the inner room, and 
proceeded to put the estaminet 
in a state of defence—ready to 
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hold the same against all 
comers until such time as the 
relieving Division should take 
over, and they themselves be 
enabled, under the kindly 
cloak of darkness, to carry 
back their beloved officer to a 
more permanent resting-place. 
In the left-hand breast pocket 
of Angus’s tunic they found his 
last letter to his father. Two 
German machine-gun bullets 
had passed throughit. It was 
forwarded, with a covering 
letter, by Colonel Kemp. In 
the letter Angus’s commanding 
officer informed Neil M‘Lach- 
lan that his son had been 
recommended posthumously for 
the highest honour that the 
King bestows upon his soldiers. 


But for the moment Muckle- 


wame’s little band had other — 


work to occupy them. Shell- 
ing had recommenced; the 
enemy were mustering in force 
behind the village; and pre- 
sently a series of counter- 
attacks were launched. They 
were successfully repelled, in 
the first instance by the re- 
mainder of “A’’ Company, led in 
person by Bobby Little, and, 
when the final struggle came, 
by the Battalion Reserve under 
Major Wagstaffe. And through- 
out the whole grim struggle 
which ensued, the Hstaminet 
Aux Bons Fermiers, tenanted 
by some of our oldest friends, 
proved itself the head and cor- 
ner of the successful defence. 


(To be concluded.) 
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MR WINSTON CHURCHILL. 


Mr WINSTON CHURCHILL is 
to-day Minister of Munitions. 
Having been discarded by Mr 
Asquith, he is warmly em- 
braced by Mr Lloyd George, 
and his ill-omened return to 
power and influence is another 
proof that our political system 
aims not at the welfare of the 
country, but at the aggran- 
disement of the demagogue. 
The career of Mr Churchill is 
plain for all to see. He has 
held no office that he has not 
discredited. Had he followed 
any other trade than that of 
politics he would have been 
forced by his past into per- 
petual retirement. But the 
politician is tried by an easier 
standard than that which ob- 
tains in common life. And the 
greatest of Mr Churchill’s fail- 
ures or misdemeanours is not 
enough to exclude him from 
the councils of the nation. 
As we have said, he is Min- 
ister of Munitions to-day. It 
will be surprising if to-morrow 
he does not wriggle, by the 
methods familiar to him and 
to us, into the narrow cirele 
of the War Cabinet, 

When that eminent states- 
man, Sir Henry Campbell - 
Bannerman, became, by the 
simple process of seniority, 
Prime Minister of England, 
Mr Churchill was a new and 
zealous convert to the doctrines 
of radicalism. There is no 
reason why he should not have 
changed his opinions. As a 
dog is entitled to his bite, so a 


politician is permitted to rat— 
once, If he attempts to repeat 
the adventure, he is looked 
upon, justly, with suspicion, 
and there is some comfort in 
the reflection that Mr Churchill 
will be left waving the red 
flag of parochialism until the 
end of his life. Nor did he 
disappoint those whom he 
had left. No sooner had he 
joined his new friends than he 
displayed all the blatant energy 
of a convert. He did not 
seruple to avail himself of 
the foolish cry of “Chinese 
Slavery”; he did not attempt 
to recall the “ Chinese Slaves ”; 
and then when the fraud was 
discovered, he made, like the 
rest, a clumsy and a belated 
confession. ‘“ A terminological 
inexactitude,” he cried, and 
thought that by this absurd 
piece of journalistic vulgarity 
he might atone fer a profitable 
falsehood, 

The result of his first ex- 
periment in abuse should have 
chastened the arrogance of his 
temper. This experiment was 
nothing less than a mischiev- 
ous attack upon Lord Milner, 
whom, it will be remembered, 
he described as a “discredited 
public servant.” The answer 
came to Mr Churchill with 
emphasis and celerity. Mr 
Chamberlain very properly 
chastised him in the Commons. 
The House of Lords carried a 
resolution against the Govern- 
ment, expressing its “high 
appreciation of the services 
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rendered by Lord Milner in 
South Africa to the Crown 
and Empire.” A public ad- 
dress, setting forth the general 
appreciation, was signed by 
some four hundred thousand 
loyal citizens; and on Empire 
Day in 1906 a banquet was 
given, at which Mr Chamber- 
lain pronounced an eloquent 
eulogy of Lord Milner. The 
attack had been personal and 
malignant. Lord Milner, as 
Mr Chamberlain said in an 
eloquent speech, “was un- 
defended by the Government 
which, according to a great 
tradition, is bound to support 
the servants, the Civil Ser- 
vants of the State, if they 
are unjustly attacked. He 
was insulted by a Minister 
who only a few years ago 
beslavered him with a fulsome 
praise; he was deserted by 
friends who hailed his ap- 
pointment with shouts of 
applause.” And all the while 
it was the insolent Minister 
who was on his trial. The 
censure of the Commons meant 
nothing to Lord Milner. Mr 
Churchill was condemned by 
the wise and the good among 
his contemporaries, and never 
so long as he lives will he 
shift the burden of this con- 
demnation. 

The visit of the Colonial Pre- 
miers in 1907 gave Mr Church- 
ill his next opportunity to 
display an arrogant  tact- 
lessness. In the sense of 


what he said he differed not 
from his colleagues. He was 
no more and no less ready than 
they to sacrifice the Empire to 
the false, vote-catching cry of 
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a “big loaf.” He fell far below 


them in manners, Mr As- 
quith was content to say to 
our visitors, who crossed the 
sea to ask for preference: 
“We have nothing to give you.” 
Mr Churchill embroidered this 
simple statement after his own 
fashion. ‘The Liberal party,” 
said he, “stands like a rock be- 
tween the hard-working masses 
and all who would exploit their 
foed-supply and squeeze some 
shameful profit out of the scanty 
pittance of the weak and poor.” 
In these words you may hear 
the true bleat of the sentiment- 
alist. They are words full of 
pity, signifying nothing. We 
would not pay Mr Churchill 
the poor compliment of suppos- 
ing that they had any meaning 
for him when he uttered them. 
They are of the stuff that votes 
are made of, and doubtless they 
were rounded with applause. 
But Mr Churchill’s bleating 
was dangerous, because it came 
from one who held office under 
the Crewn. Though he was 
but an Under-Secretary, he re- 
presented the Dominions in the 
House of Commons, and was 
therefore endowed with the 
capacity of mischief. When, 
therefore, he charged the Col- 
onial Premiers and their sup- 
porters with “exploiting the 
food-supply of the people” and 
“ squeezing some shameful little 
profit out of the scanty pittance 
of the poor,” he proved his un- 
fitness to hold any office what- 
ever. Still worse was his no- 
torious reference to “the good 
stout door of British ‘oak,” 
which was not only “banged ” 
against an Imperial under- 
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standing, “but barred and 
bolted.” Such was the treat- 
ment which our friends and 
kinsmen from oversea reeeived 
at the hands of the politician 
appointed to protect their inter- 
ests. And it was made clear to 
them as to us that Mr Churchill 
weighed the respect and cour- 
tesy which was due te them 
against a poor handful of votes 
and found them wanting. 

Ill as he served the cause 
of Imperial unity, while he was 
at the Colonial Office, he found 
yet greater opportunities for 
the melodramatic indiscretion, 
necessary to him, when he was 
appointed Home Secretary. 
He has always been a lover of 
spectacle. He is convinced, 
after the fashion of the dema- 
gogues, that ridicule is better 
than indifference. And Sidney 
Street gave him all the pub- 
licity for which he craves. 
The episode is fresh in our 
memories. Two foreign an- 
archists, of the sort which 
had been patronised amiably 
by Mr Churchill’s colleagues, 
gave from a fastness in Step- 
ney a practical illustration of 
the Radical doctrine that the 
rich should pay for the poor. 
If they were “poor ” they were 
not “weak,” and they held at 
bay, with their Mauser rifles, 
the forces of the Crown. The 
Government behaved with the 
greatest promptitude. Here 
was a “legitimate gamble,” 
which the Home Secretary him- 
self delighted in. The police 
was supported by a detachment 
of the Scots Guards, to say 
nothing of artillery and en- 
gineers. The rumour of the 
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ill-matched battle brought to 
the East End hundreds of 
sightseers, who would have 
been much better at home. 
And at last there appeared upon 
the scene “the highest police 
authority” — Mr Churchill 
himself. With a modesty which 
sat ill upon him, he confessed 
afterwards that “he did not 
assume the direction of affairs,” 
which was exceedingly kind 
of him. He “did not interfere 
in any way with the dispositions 
made by the police upon the 
spot,” a second example of rare 
condescension. Why, then, it 
may be asked, did he embarrass 
his subordinates in the execu- 
tion of their duty? His place 
was in Whitehall, not in Step- 
ney. But he could not lose 
the chance of a wide and easy 
advertisement. What did it 
matter that he lowered the 
dignity of public life, so long 
as he could pose before an ex- 
cited world as a modern Casa- 
bianca ? 

But as a means of advertise- 
ment the battle of Sidney 
Street paled to insignificance 
beside the gentle, blue-eyed 
shepherd of Dartmoor. The 
annals of politics will not show 
a more useful discovery than 
this old man, whose merits as a 
vote-catcher were immediately 
recognised. It was on a visit 
to the great prison that Mr 
Churchill encountered the aged 
shepherd, whose services to the 
Liberal Party were ill requited. 
He was accompanied to Dart- 
moor by a far greater master 
in the art of bleating than him- 
self, and this is what the artist 
said: “My friend and I the 
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other day paid a visit to Dart- 
moor. On that bleak, mist- 
sodden upland, I saw an old 
man of sixty-five in the convict 
garb, who had been sentenced 
to thirteen years’ penal servi- 
tude because, under the influ- 
ence of drink, he had broken 
into a church and stolen two 
shillings.” The statement was, 
of course, wholly untrue. The 
blue-eyed shepherd was not 
sentenced to thirteen years’ 
penal servitude. He was given 
a stretch of three years for 
emptying a poor-box, which, 
through no fault of his own, 
contained no more than two 
shillings. And three years 
were his portion, because he 
was a natural jail-bird. He 
could not more easily refrain 
from robbing churches than 
Mr Churchill could refrain 
from making speeches. The 
remaining ten years were given 
to him in accord with a new Act 
of the Government’s own de- 
vising, which provided for the 
preventive detention of the 
incurable criminal. But facts 
matter not a jot to the Radical 
hungering for sensation,and the 
gentle shepherd was instantly 
enlarged by Mr Churchill. 
Thus he became a solid pillar 
of support to the party, and 
had an office in the Min- 
istry been vacant he might 
have filled it as well as another. 
No office was vacant, and’ so, 
having served as an illustration 
of the wisdom and forbearance 
of the Home Secretary, he was 
sent to a lonely farm in Wales. 
Since he was said to be an 
expert in sheep, he was bidden, 
by a natural stroke of politics, 
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to mind cows. And in two 
days he had run away from the 
comfortable home provided by 
Mr Churchill, and gone back to 
the only trade for which he 
seemed suited—the pilfering of 
poor-boxes. But he had provided 
the demagogues with a first- 
rate excuse for sentiment, and 
his speedy return to the “ mist- 
sodden upland” was no check 
upon the levity and cynicism of 
Mr Churchill. 

Mr Churchill’s appearances 
at Stepney and upon Dartmoor 
should have made him ridic- 
ulous, They did not gravely 
endanger the administration 
of justice. Yet he did not 
leave the Home Office without 
aiming a savage blow at the 
sanctity of the law. “I am 
not going to mention names,” 
he said in a shameful speech, 
“but it is true that on several 
occasions statements have been 
made from the Bench reflect- 
ing on Trade Unions in lan- 
guage which is extremely 
ignorant and wholly out of 
touch with the general devel- 
opment of modern thought, and 
which greatly complicates the 
administration of justice and 
adds bitterness and a sense of 
distrust to the administration 
of the law.” Here we have, in 
all its nakedness, the doctrine 
of Tammany. What is the use 
of having a compact majority 
in the country, say the dema- 
gogues, if you are confronted 
with judges who dare to reflect 
upon the Trade Unions, and 
are out of touch with modern 
thought, which means, of 
course, “the will of the people”? 
The victors must have the 
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spoils, and of these not the 
least is (or should be) the ap- 
pointment of servile judges. 
The wickedness of Mr Church- 
ill’s pronouncement is plain for 
all tosee. The bench of judges is 
the last bulwark which is left us 
by the politicians against the 
encroaching lawlessness. And 
if a single judge had given an 
unjust decision, which nobody 
believed, then it was Mr 
Churchill’s duty not only to 
mention his name, but to see 
that he was removed from the 
bench. But he thought it 
sufficient to cast a slur upon 
our judges, who could not reply, 
and to hold out to his suppor- 
ters the vain hope that justice 
might presently be accommo- 
dated to the needs of politicians. 

Meanwhile Mr Churchill, 
with others, had done his 
best to spoil the temper of 
the country, and this, , until 
the adventure of lLamlash, 
was his greatest disservice. 
He was tireless in teaching 
one class of the community 
that it had been robbed of 
its rights, and must fight 
to get them back. He had 
preached the doctrine of spoli- 
ation at the top of his voice. 
And in speiling the temper 
of the country he had spoilt 
its manners also. As Lord 
Milner said, he had carried 
the argument “on to ground 
where no gentleman could 
follow him.” ‘ We've got ’em 
on the run, we'll keep ’em on 
the run,” he shrieked about 
the peers, with the noisy 
energy of one attacking his 
own order, And in doing all 
this, le lowered immeasur- 
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ably the standard of public 
life. He treated his audiences 
as though they were imbecile, 
as though they asked not for 
argument but vituperation ; 
he employed the coarsest terms 
of personal abuse; and thus he 
inflicted the heaviest injury 
upon the democracy, which he 
pretends to serve, If demo- 
cracy be anything better than 
a sham, it is the duty of dema- 
gogues not to flatter the people, 
but to instruct it, to lift it, if 
possible, above the level of 
rough abuse and _ rougher 
horse-play. Mr Churchill suc- 
ceeded in winning the ear 
of the country, and he used 
his success to excite and em- 
bitter those who listened to 
him. He might have been a 
leader. He found it more profit- 
able to become an echo of vul- 
garity. ‘The cleverest thing 
that Churchill ever did,” once 
said a friend of Mr Churchill’s, 
‘“‘was to get out of class hatred 
all there was in it, and then 
to drop it like a hot coal.” 
Alas for the cleverness of 
demagogues! Anybody can 
start a wheel revolving. It 
is not so easy to stop its 
disastrous revolution. And 
perhaps even Mr Churchill 
may regret to-day, when we 
are at war, that for the pur- 
poses of politics he stirred up 
a hatred and inculcated a 
suspicion which he and his 
friends are, and always will 
be, powerless to allay. 

He reached a pinnacle of 
ambition when he was made 
First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and it seemed probable that 
he might double his ambition, 
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since there came a rumour that, 
if a vaeancy occurred at the 
War Office, he might control, 
with his single hand and brain, 
both Navy and Army. So far 
the Army has eluded his grasp, 
and his handling of the Navy 
has not set a crown of glory 
upon his head. It will be 
remembered of him that he 
renouneed the two-power stan- 
dard without disoussion and in 
the mere answer to a question, 
and then, when he might have 
resigned for the sake of the 
nation, he preferred to with- 
draw our ships to Gibraltar, 
where they were within an 
easy distance from home, and 
leave the Mediterranean and 
the food supply of the country 
in jeopardy. But it was from 
Mr Borden and Canada, not 
from Mr Churchill himself, that 
we first heard the true story 
of England’s delinquencies, 
“Twelve years ago,” said Mr 
Borden in 1913, ‘“‘the British 
Navy and the British Flag 
were predominant in every 
ocean of the world, and along 
the shores of every Continent. 
To-day they are predominant 
nowhere but in the North 
Sea.” Thus it was the result 
of the policy of the Radicals 
and Mr Churchill to manacle 
our fleet. Or to put the con- 
trast in another light: in 1902 
there were 160 British ships on 
foreign and colonial stations. 
In 1912 there were only 76. 
Wherefore we need not regret 
that the Army was not added 
to Mr Churchill's lightly as- 
sumed responsibilities; nor 
shall we cease to congratulate 
ourselves that his tenure of 


the office of First Lord was 
not further prolonged. 

And now we ceme to the 
period of Mr Churchill’s ac- 
tivity, when the melodrama 
and garrulity, which had called 
wide attention to him and 
had exacerbated class - hatred, 
came near to involve the 
United Kingdom in ruin. In 
other words, Mr Churchill had 
long professed an acute in- 
terest in Ireland. There are 
few opinions concerning Irish 
affairs which he had not held. 
Though he had given his official 
support to Mr Asquith’s bill, he 
had shifted and changed with 
the moment. He had been for 
and against Ulster. He had 
visited Belfast in 1912, and 
it had cost the country the best 
part of £3000 to ensure his 
safety. He had parodied Lord 
Randolph’s words with an 
effrontery which would have 
amazed that politician. “ Let 
Ulster fight,” said he, “for the 
dignity and honour of Ireland ; 
let her fight for the reconcili- 
ation of races.” Once in a 
moment of happy inspiration 
he had suggested that every 
county should have its parlia- 
ment, paid members and all, 
and thus he hoped to throw the 
Heptarchy into the shade, In 
brief, as Mr Bonar Law said of 
him, who is now his colleague, 
Mr Churchill “has had a com- 
paratively short public career, 
but it has been varied, and 
perhaps you think it impossible 
that he can have any surprise 
in store for us. You are mis- 
taken. There is still a sur- 
prise that he might give us. 
It would stagger humanity. I 
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really thought it was coming. 
The thunderbolt will come 
when... the First Lord of 
the Admiralty shows that he 
is ready on any question to 
sacrifice his ambition to his 
convictions.” 

Mr Churehill did not sacrifice 
his ambition to his convictions. 
Yet he gave us a surprise 
nevertheless. In the early part 
of 1914, when Germany, as the 
British Government well knew, 
was preparing to attack the lib- 
erties of Europe, Mr Churchill 
went to Bradford. There he 
made a bombastic speech, talked 
lightly of civil war and the 
flowing of red blood, and bold- 
ly announced that the time 
had come to put these grave 
matters to the proof. Mr 
Churchill had said so many 
things about Ireland, that no- 
body took this last piece of 
bluster very seriously. But it 
was serious,—here the surprise 
came in,—and it was matched 
by serious action. In other 
words, as all the world knows, 
Mr Churchill had, on March 11, 
ordered a battle squadron to go 
to Lamlash Bay. Whether the 
Cabinet knew that Mr Churchill 
had given the order is un- 
certain, as the Government 
refused an inquiry, and offered 
only such explanations as no 
sane man would accept. Mr 
Churchill’s own account con- 
tradicted itself. ‘‘It was de- 
cided,” said he, “that a naval 
foree comprising a battle 
squadron, with attendant 
vessels, should in the near 
future be stationed at Lamlash, 
which is a convenient and usual 
Station for them to conduct 


their exercises from, and where 
they would be in proximity to 
the coasts of Ireland in case of 
serious disorders occurring.” 
When two reasons are given for 
the same course of action, the 
more innocent of the two may 
be safely discarded, and we can 
take it that the squadron did 
not go to the coasts of Ireland 
with its field-guns merely “to 
exercise the men at Lamlash, 
if the weather was bad.” At 
the same time we know that 
arrangements were made to 
move troops—infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery—te the north. 
Moreover, certain messages were 
sent from the War Office to 
the officers serving in Ireland. 
Those domiciled in Ulster 
might disappear, if they gave 
their word of honour not to 
fight for Ulster, and be presently 
reinstated. Those who refused 
to take active operations against 
Ulster might send in their 
resignations and be dismissed 
the army. In brief, there seems 
no doubt that some member 
of the Government contem- 
plated an attack upon Ulster. 
Or rather they had made up 
their minds to force Ulster to 
strike a blow in self-defence. 
“Steps have been taken,” said 
a soldier, ‘so that any aggres- 
sion must come from Ulsterites, 
and they will have to shed the 
first blood. The idea of pro- 
voking Ulster is hellish.” In- 
deed it was hellish, And Mr 
Balfour spoke not one whit too 
strongly in denunciation of it. 
‘‘There is one character,” said 
he, “disgusting to every police- 
man, which even the meanest 
criminal thinks inferior to him- 
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self in point of morals, and that 
character is the agent provo- 
cateur.” And when MrChurchill 
“presumed that the right hon. 
gentleman was going to bring 
forward some evidence in sup- 
port of that statement,” he was 
referred courtly to his own 
speech of the day before. 

Nor did the wicked reckless- 
ness of Mr Churchill cease with 
the sending of the squadron 
to Lamlash. When a White 
Paper was printed, which dis- 
closed the guarantee given to 
General Gough, the extreme 
Radicals saw a chance of a 
sound election cry. They, who 
are sensitive in their own con- 
sciences, do not permit that 
others should have a conscience 
at all, and it seemed intoler- 
able to them that a soldier 
should think and be permitted 
to act consonantly with his own 
opinions. Though Lord Morley, 
speaking for the Government, 
declared that there had been 
no disobedience by any officer 
or man in Ireland, Mr Church- 
ill thought he knew better. 
“When everything has been 
said,” he cried, “to reduce 
these things to their proper 
proportions, the fact remains 
that the great issue has been 
raised of the Army versus 
Parliament. We are content 
to let that issue, in so far as 
it has been raised, move steadily 
forward to its ultimate conclu- 
sion. Another issue has been 
broken in upon this—the Army 
versus the People.’ The man 


who made that speech in the 
spring of 1914 should never 
again have been employed in 
any public office. 


Mr Winston Churchill. 
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In the first place the issue 
had not been raised, save by a 
mob of irreconcilables, It 
had not been raised by the 
Army, as Lord Morley made 
abundantly clear. And to in- 
vent such an issue as the Army 
versus the People without war- 
rant is the action of a des- 
perate revolutionary. More- 
over, criminal as Mr Churchill’s 
speech would have been at 
any time, it was rendered 
doubly criminal by the hour 
at which it was delivered. Mr 
Churchill and his colleagues 
knew that war with Germany 
was an imminent possibility. 
Two years before, Lord Hal- 
dane had returned disquieted 
from Berlin, and though he 
had concealed what he had 
heard there from the people of 
this country, he had not, we 
suppose, deceived Mr Churchill. 
It was, then, with a full know- 
ledge of the danger in which 
we stood that Mr Churchill 
attempted to stir up a feud 
between the Army and the 
People. Knowingly and pur- 
posely he weakened us against 
a foe which, even as he spoke, 
was preparing to spring upon 
Europe, and with which, in 
some three months, we were at 
war. He knew the plain 
necessity of solidarity in the 
face of a threatened danger, 
and forgetting all that he 
owed to his country and would 
have owed, even had he been 
& private citizen, he raised 
the cry of revolution from the 
front bench. We can remem- 
ber no baser episode than this 
in all our annals. Nor can we 
doubt that the impression of 
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indiscipline and disaffection in 
the Army, which Mr Churchill 
gave for political purposes, 
hastened the resolve of the 
Germans to begin the war, 
for which they had carefully 
and openly prepared, 

So far along the road of 
ruin can politics carry an un- 
balanced demagogue. Nor did 
Mr Churchill restore the con- 
fidence of the nation by his 
conduct of the Navy during 
the early months of stress. 
The mystery of the Goeben and 
Breslau is still unpierced, We 
know not why or how the 
Crecy and other cruisers were 
lured to their doom in the 
North Sea. <A thick uncer- 
tainty still enwraps the battle 
in which Admiral Cradock’s 
squadron was destroyed off the 
coast of Chile. The escapade 
at Antwerp, which seems to be 
Mr Churchill’s pride, will doubt- 
less be examined in the leisure 
which peace will bring us. But 
an inquiry has already been 
made into the ill-fated expedi- 
tion to the Dardanelles, and 
the published report has re- 
vealed to us something of Mr 
Churchill’s haphazard methods 
of making war. It has shown 
us how a demagogue thinks it 
well to conduct a campaign. 
From the very outset Mr 
Churchill gathered into his 
own hands the reins of 
power. It is true that he 
had experts at his elbow who 
might have told him which 
rein to pull. But the experts 
believed that silence was the 
beginning and end of their 
duty. They were there to give 
advice if it were asked, If 


their advice were not asked, 
they were resolute in the policy 
of saying nothing. To Lord 
Fisher there were apparently 
two courses open: to hold his 
tongue, or to resign. He did 
not resign, and thus Mr 
Churchill reserved for himself 
all the talking and all the ac- 
tion. Is it surprising, then, 
that the experts often left the 
Council “with an indistinct 
idea of any decision having 
been arrived at at all.” 

It is as little surprising that 
the expedition resulted in tra- 
gedy. Mr Churchill, that most 
dangerous of all men, a lay- 
man who thought it his duty 
to interfere in matters of tactios 
and strategy, was all unham- 
pered by those who were ap- 
pointed to hold his zeal in 
check. He entered upon what 
he called a “legitimate gamble ” 
with characteristic reckless- 
ness, and did not trouble to 
remember that he was gambling 
in men’s lives and in the safety 
of our Empire. As the report 
tells us, the proceedings of the 
War Council were enveloped in 
an “atmosphere of vagueness 
and want of precision.” And 
a Minister who is guilty of 
“vagueness and want of pre- 
cision ” in the face of a power- 
ful enemy deserves no pity, and 
can find no excuse, With 
vagueness and without pre- 
cision Mr Churchill drifted 
into a purely naval attack, 
using the wrong guns, and 
attacking forts from the sea 
without military aid. With 
vagueness and want of pre- 
cision we drifted into a mili- 
tary attack, and all the while 
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were told by our governors 
that we were on the verge of 
a@ great victory, which would 
completely change the fortunes 
of the war. Mr Churchill’s 
sanguine, untutored mind 
urged him always to attempt, 
without discussion, what his 
experts should have told him 
was impossible. The judgment 
of the Commission is clear and 
damnatory. ‘“ We do not con- 
sider,” says its report, “that 
the urgency was such as to 
preclude a short adjournment 
to enable the naval and mili- 
tary advisers of the Govern- 
ment to make a_ thorough 
examination of the question. 
We hold that the possibility 
of making a surprise amphibi- 
ous attack on the Gallipoli 
Peninsula offered such great 
military and political advan- 
tages, that it was mistaken 
and ill-advised to sacrifice this 
possibility by hastily deciding 
to undertake a purely naval 
attack, which from its nature 
could not attain completely the 
objects set out in the terms of 
the decision.” 

No one will dispute the just 
finding of the Commission, 
and it is clear that the 
direct responsibility of the 
failure is Mr Churchill’s. His 
friends cannot excuse him by 
attempting to throw the blame 
on to the shoulders of Lord 
Kitchener. Lord Fisher, in 
condemning the purely naval 
operation in the Dardanelles, 
from which by the way he had 
not dissented, said that it was 
Lord Kitchener’s plan. It is 
impossible to accept Lord 
Fisher’s view. Lord Kitchener, 


we are told, went no further 
than to think the plan worth 
trying. ‘We could leave off 
the bombardment if it did not 
prove effective.” He had always 
doubted “ whether the attempt 
would succeed, but was led to 
believe it possible by the First 
Lord’s statement of the power 
of the Queen Elizabeth, . . . 
and regretted that he was led 
to agree by the statements, 
particularly as to the power of 
the Queen Elizabeth, of which 
he had no means of judging.” 
This, then, was the situation. 
Lord Kitchener, immersed in 
duties far heavier than have 
ever fallen to the lot of one 
man, accepted Mr Churchill’s 
statement, as he was foreed 
to do, and thought his plan 
“worth trying,” on the condi- 
tion that the bombardment 
should be left off if ineffective. 
The bombardment was _in- 
effective and was not left off, 
and it is idle to put the blame 
upon Lord Kitchener. Mr 
Churchill must share it as best 
he can with his expert advisers, 
who were doomed to unbroken 
silence, and with Mr Asquith, 
who as Prime Minister should 
have kept a tight hand upon a 
colleague whom he knew to be 
reckless and undisciplined. 

In conclusion, we do not 
pretend to understand Mr 
Churchill’s presence in the 
Government. The processes 
of politics are too deep for 
us. Obviously he was not 
selected because he was the 
best man for the place, His 
mischievous past cannot be 
lightly overlooked, and he 
knows nothing of the de- 
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partment which he is asked 
to control. ‘ Well,” said one 
of his hecklers at Dundee, 
“when some of us take on 
a job we are supposed to know 
something about it.”’ Politicians 
are exempted from the rules 
of knowledge and common- 
sense, and there is no reason 
why a man should not be Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer who 
cannot do a plain sum in 
addition. It is therefore not 
as an expert but as a mere 
politician that Mr Churchill is 
permitted once more to in- 
terfere in the affairs of the 
Empire, and his appointment 
can be justified on no other 
plea than that—which is no 
plea at all—of political in- 
trigue. Mr Lloyd George said 
the other day, with perfect 


truth, that unity was essential 
in this crisis of the war. He 
will not promote unity by re- 
trieving a pack of demagogues 
whom the whole country dis- 
trusts. Lord Haldane, an- 
other discredited politician, 
has been working underground 
upon a problem of reconstruc- 
tion, so darkly secret that it 
may not be mentioned even in 
the House of Commons. Now 
Mr Churchill is placed in charge 
of a department whose success 
vitally affects the future of our 
Empire. Before long, no doubt, 
Mr Asquith will be inviting us 
to “wait and see ” from his old 
corner in the House of Com- 
mons. And when at last Mr 
Gulland, with his chest, returns 
to the fold all will be well 
Poor England ! 
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SRINAGAR. 


BY ODYSSEUS. 


SRINAGAR is unique. You 
may compare it with this or 
that (and it is like a tattered 
Venice most of all), but it 
remains, and will always re- 
main, in a category apart. 
Some fourteen hundred years 
ago it supplanted Asoka’s city 
at Pandréthan hard by, and 
it has retained by right of 
place its claim to be the 
capital of Kashmir. 

‘“‘ Where else,” asks its chron- 
icler with an affectionate pride 
—“where else on earth, apart 
from that city, can one find 
easily streams meeting, pure 
and lovely, at pleasure - resi- 
dences and near market 
streets?” 

“Where else do the in- 
habitants, on a hot summer 
day, find before their houses 
water like that of the Vitasta, 
cooled by large lumps of 
snow?” And 

““Where else in the centre 
of a city is there a pleasure- 
hill from which the splendour 
of all the houses is visible as 
if from the sky?” 

From this Acropolis, indeed, 
one can loek not only upon 
the streets and lanes, the 
canals, the lazy coiling river, 
the shining lakes and pleasure- 
gardens, the mosques, palaces, 
temples, and wmapy - storied 
houses of the city, but upon 
nearly the whole ef the valley 
of Kashmir. In bygone days 
the city was itself known as 
Kashmir, and it ruled the 


valley and the mountains and 
absorbed them into its own 
life as completely as Athens 
did or Florence. All the tra- 
dition and personality of the 
Kashmiri—the intellect, wit, 
craft, arts, religion, beauty, re- 
finement, and degradation of 
this singular people—are con- 
centrated in this sordid yet 
lovely city, that fascinates and 
repels one by turns. 

Its soul and impulse is the 
river, which winds through it 
in loops, flowing under its 
seven bridges; its stone em- 
bankments in which the shat- 
tered remnants of temples and 
shrines and violated gods are 
buried; its stairs where the 
people bathe, and women, with 
bare feet, descending and as- 
cending, fill their water-pots ; 
its shops, its mosques, its 
gardens blowing by the water's 
edge, Side canals, that ulti- 
mately link with it, flow 
through dark alleys and under 
ancient high-backed bridges, 
and carry one into the city’s 
most secret haunts. Streets 
and lanes intersect the maze of 
houses, with the same bewilder- 
ing complexity that they do in 
Venice ; and curious surprises 
await one, as when the Mar 
Canal, after an hour’s wander- 
ing, carries one boat to a point 
whence it is borne upon the 
shoulders of a dozen men 
through a crowded lane of 
high houses, that almost meet 
overhead, and dropped into 
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the wide open stream of the 
river. Here in the heart of 
this city is Asia: life and death 
jostling each other; children 
that swarm in prolific homes, 
while cholera and disease slay 
them without pity ; vice in the 
dark alleys and secret places ; 
piety in the streets, where men 
seem ever at prayer; houses 
that grow into beautiful forms 
and delicate traceries as by the 
light of nature, yet are so 
shaken and awry with neglect 
that one marvels how they 
escape an instant dissolution ; 
gardens, laden with roses and 
filled with scent of lilacs and 
jasmines, overhanging dark 
waters, whose breath is the 
breath of a sewer; a populace 
steeped in poverty and given 
to incredible toil with fine 
needles, that in bygone days 
made the shawls of Kashmir a 
wonder of the world; yet a 
people idle and pleasure-loving, 
who pass you with smiles upon 
their handsome faces and the 
treachery of centuries of prac- 
tice at their hearts; homes 
that are sealed to the outer 
world, yet a life that is lived 
in public, with that astonishing 
candour, sociability, and charm 
that characterise the East. 
You enter your shikara, and 
are carried down the buoyant 
water, swaying with its life, 
and as you go the houses of 
the city defile before you. 
Here is a shop, with its carved 
oriels overlooking the river, 
and its creaking signboard in- 
viting you to buy the finest 
carvings, the best papier-maché 
in Kashmir. At the windows 
are the numerous proprietors 
calling upon you with voice 
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and gesture to enter. You 
yield to the invitation, re- 
solved to buy nothing; your 
boat is stopped by a flight of 
stairs; you climb a narrow 
and sullied street, and you 
enter — an enchanted garden! 
Did you think when you 
climbed up here and crossed 
that forbidding threshold that 
you would find before you a 
sunlit patio, green grass and 
banks of Persian lilac, whose 
perfume would fill the drowsy 
air? Those dark and solemn 
cypresses, that little orchard 
set upon its terrace, these roses 
waiting to bloom? 

At the far side of this inner 
court seated at the carved 
Saracenic windows, each a 
frame for a picture, sit the 
patient carvers and painters ; 
while the rooms beyond are 
full of lovely things the pro- 
duct of their skill. From the 
windows on the river-face there 
is a view that is one of the 
world’s masterpieces. 

You resume your journey. 
The river rushes under the 
wooden piers of the bridges, 
the people pass overhead ; from 
carved oriels and fretted bal- 
conies groups of women and 
girls look out upon the passing 
show. Some have beautiful 
faces, many mere are graceful. 
At others there are old men 
with white beards, and these 
sit with a singular dignity by 
the windows reading from some 
scriptural text, regardless of 
the outer world. Children 
laugh and play by the stream’s 
edge. Upon the silvered roofs 
of the temples the sun shines 
with a dazzling light, and the 
whole face of the river is lum- 
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inous with a brightness that 
vanquishes the eyes. A puff of 
white smoke suddenly emerges 
from one of the bastions ef the 
fort overlooking the city, the 
air is filled with a roar, and 
slowly round a bend in the 
river comes the Maharajah’s 
barge with its rowers in scarlet, 
its walls lacquered and painted 
in red and yellow, the colours 
of Spain, In the rush of boats 
that follows, your own is jostled 
and splashed with the spark- 
ling waters. 

You leave the river and enter 
the narrew crowded streets 
of the city, where the people 
are astir like bees in a hive. 
Here goes the Pandit with his 
stately air and his pretty wife 
in a rose-pink gown; the Mul- 
lah with his rosary, represent- 
ing the rival creed ; the Hamal, 
as you have seen him in Stam- 
boul, bent under a great burden ; 
here in the sheps are the tailors 
and the goldsmiths, the cobblers, 
the braziers, the bookbinders, 
the confectioners, and all those 
numerous people who ply their 
trade under the public eye in 
an Hastern city. And here are 
the purchasers, women buying 
little cups of milk for a farth- 
ing and small groceries meticu- 
lously weighed out, and life in 
all its variety and simplicity. 

You would see the interiors 
of some ef these tall houses 
whose fretted windows and for- 
bidding deors invite your curi- 
osity? You would obtain a 
glimpse of the craftsmen at 
work on their shawls, their em- 
broideries, their papier-maché ? 

It is possible just now to see 
both tegether in two of the 
most attractive old houses in 


Srinagar. These houses are a 
revelation of beauty after the 
rococo palace of the Maharajah 
and the tin-roofed shops and 
distressing buildings of the 
European quarter. 

From the narrow street you 
pass into a wide sunlit court 
upon the far end of which there 
opens the front door of the 
house. Over it there is a wide 
Saracenic arch, which is a half 
dome, painted and _ cusped 
within, with a seat upon 
either hand for the door- 
keeper and his cronies to sit 
and warm themselves in the 
sun. Here; some mules which 
have carried in a burden are 
tethered as before many a 
Spanish entrance, fretting and 
whisking away the flies. High 
above them soars the front of 
the house, perfectly propor- 
tioned and spaced, with deep 
overhanging eaves of carved 
cedar, with projecting oriels 
and windows filled with pinjra 
work in arabesque designs. 
From the door a stone pas- 
sage leads straight through 
the house to the crowded sun- 
lit street beyond. You cannot 
but pause in its soft gloom to 
enjoy this sight of the passing 
world, like a picture on a 
soreen. 

A narrow and winding stair 
that suggests the middle ages 
climbs through the interior of 
the house to the lighted rooms, 
in which the workers are busy 
over delicate embroideries ; no 
less than seventy-five men and 
boys in a space that would be 
cramped for half a dozen Eng- 
lishmen, They are a frail 
community these hereditary 
weavers, who sit here now 
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with their slender pliant 
fingers, their sensitive faces 
and dark liquid eyes, em- 
broidering the linen and 
canvas before them with 
millions of stitches. What in- 
credible labour it is, like that 
of bees in a comb, which goes 
to create the finished article, 
for which you pay so little, and 
which you so lightly fling aside 
in the dealer’s shop, for some 
little fault in the pattern or in 
the scheme of colour! Here it 
seems inhuman to tax the life 
and patience of any creature 
with a soul to this extent. 

This house in which they are 
assembled once belonged to a 
Vizier; so that beside these 
more open rooms, there is the 
secluded chamber in which his 
women sat behind a screen of 
fretted cedar, half visible and 
half concealed. Its front win- 
dow looks out upon the world, 
and imprimis upon the upper 
floor of an adjoining house, 
where to-day there is a great 
room full of children at school. 
But in the past... it may 
be that glances passed from 
lattice to lattice of which the 
Vizier was unaware. 

Here is another house which 
is even more attractive than 
this, You enter it directly 
from the street, and passing 
through its central hall, where 
the door-keeper slumbers, you 
are taken at a sharp right 
angle into a garden - court, 
which, though a little neglected 
now, is still beautiful. Into 
this secluded place, with its 
high walls, there is no entrance 
save past the door-keeper. In 
its centre is a deep well, and 
beside it an impluvium of cut 
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and fashioned stone, over which 
@ great vine spreads its lucent 
canopy, and in its season 
bunches of the finest grapes in 
Kashmir. The vine reaches 
away to the walls of the house, 
which it partially covers; and 
under its shelter a wooden 
trough, brown with the velvet 
of time, carries the water from 
the well tothe Hummam within 
the house, 

Would you enter? A flight 
of outer steps carries you to 
the door of entrance, and 
through it into a narrow hall, 
where in a cool corner under 
the staircase the drinking 
water of the house is stored in 
earthen jars. On the right 
there is an attractive room 
with a carved ceiling and a 
line of windows opening on the 
garden. This is the winter 
sitting-room with its double 
floor and walls, through which 
the heated air from the Hum- 
mam passes, escaping outwards 
at last through little apertures 
under the roof. Adjoining it 
is the Hummam, where the 
luxury of a Turkish bath is 
available to the owner and his 
guests. Passing on up the 
spiral stairs one arrives at the 
chef d’ceuvre of the house—a 
summer room under its flower- 
bedded roof, with a long series 
of windows upon three of its 
sides, yielding exquisite views 
of the Pir Pantsal snows, and 
of the green roofs, balconies, 
and spires of the houses and 
mosques of the city. There is 
an inner row of carved wooden 
pillars which supports an oval 
dome, lined with cedar wood. 
The floor of this inner com- 
partment is a few ae lower 
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than that of the surrounding 
verandah, which is yet a part 
of it; and the whole plan and 
design of this elevated chamber 
are conceived with an instinc- 
tive skill. You cannot doubt 
that it is the creation of a 
living school of Architecture, 
thrown off with scarcely an 
effort by craftsmen trained 
by centuries of practice. The 
plaster cornices and Saracenic 
arches, the shapely pillars and 
the perfect ovoid dome of the 
roof, all speak of a facile skill. 

There is but one door to this 
beautiful chamber, that by 
which you enter it up the 
winding stair. Light and 
shadow mingle in subtle gra- 
dations within it, though every 
window of it is open to the 
brilliant sun. But each of 
these windows is also equipped 
with fretted screens of cedar, 
which fall with a touch into 
their places, making beautiful 
sombre patterns against the 
sunlight without, and filling 
the room within with harmo- 
nies of light. 

Here you will find the papier- 
maché workers at their craft, 
seated at the windows, and in 
the bays and oriels of the outer 
space, half in shadow them- 
selves while the light falls upon 
their work; a community of 
humble, patient people with 
refined features and delicate 
hands, more like women than 
men. Some are busy smooth- 
ing the surface of the papier- 
maché, others grinding the 
brilliant paint ; while the rest, 
and these the skilled craftsmen, 
are painting in with fine 
brushes the design of each 
bowl and tray and box, without 


any pattern before them, and 
next laying over this the 
colours, and ultimately the 
varnish of liquid amber, which 
brings the piece to completion. 
The finished products are dis- 
played, or covered over with a 
veil of fine muslin, in the inner 
chamber under the dome. 
Foreign taste and low prices 
have not helped to raise the 
level of this craft, and with 
the strange unconsciousness of 
Eastern workers, the same 
person will produce an exquisite 
piece full of feeling and refine- 
ment of design and colour, be- 
side another which is only fit 
to be thrown out of the win- 
dow or carried to the furnace 
of the Hummam, You feel 
that these people go right or 
wrong without knowing it. 
Yet here are skill, the instinct 
for beauty, the marvellous 
patience and infinite labour of 
those who would succeed. 

The craft of the papier-maché 
painter seems to have come 
here from Persia, and to have 
been confined at its outset to 
the bow-shafts of the period. 
It is still known as Kamangari, 
or Bow-craft, and the quarter 
of the city where the painters 
congregate is called by that 
name. 

This beautiful and convenient 
house was built some forty 
years ago by a Persian mer- 
chant, who came here to trade 
in shawls,and eventually settled 
down in Kashmir. His son, to 
whom the house has descended, 
pursues his father’s calling as 
a dealer in shawls, though an 
ever-increasing shadow has 
fallen upon it since the Prussians 
broke the Second Empire and 
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deprived the shaw] trade of its 
principal market. 

From these intimacies of the 
City one may pass on to its 
more notable sights: to the 
Tomb of Zainu-l-Abidin, the 
Sultan whose fame still sur- 
vives in Kashmir, to the great 
Mosque which is like Solomon’s 
Temple, built upon a stately 
scale with lofty pillars of cedar, 
but is now in a state of disso- 
lution. Beside its tall columns, 
each of which was once a prince 
of the Forest, some of the 
greatest of the Mogul Emperors 
have bowed their heads in 
prayer, and the idlers and 
Mullahs who beg in its pre- 
cincts, the refuse of a departed 
Age, still murmur the name of 
Shah Jahan. 

Old as it looks, it supplanted 
a far more ancient temple of 
wrought stone, whose mouldings 
and pediments lie scattered 
about the grounds. 

Islam has done much for the 
world in its Architecture, in- 
spired by the doctrine of the 
one God; but the havoc it 
wrought in its iconoclastic fury 
is fearful to think of. All over 
Kashmir there lie in ruins the 
classical temples of the past; 
and countless others have dis- 
appeared from the face of the 
earth, broken into road metal, 
built inte dams and embank- 
ments, and flung into the lakes 
and rivers. There was one 
egregious person who boasted 
of the title of the Sultan But- 
shikast—the Image Breaker— 
by which infamous designation 
he is likely to be known with 
increasing ill-favour as the full 
extent of his depredations is 
revealed. 
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There are other Mosques, 
some of marble built by Queens’ 
daughters, others of weod; there 
are Temples covered with tin, 
and one with sheets of tarnished 
gilt by the Maharajah’s' rococo 
and bastard palace, There is 
even a ruined place where 
Christ is supposed to have lived, 
and whence he aseended into 
Heaven. And then, overlook- 
ing all this strange welter of 
beauty and decay, this maze of 
streets and canals and houses, 
and all the seething life of this 
incomparable city, is Akbar’s 
old fortress, with its Castle 
high upon that hill, “ whence,” 
as the old chronicler says, “the 
splendour of it all is visible as 
if from the sky.” 

You enter it through a great 
gateway of cut stone, fashioned 
with the unerring hand of the 
Moguls. Here, through its half 
gloom, from sunlight to sun- 
light, the people pass on their 
way to and from the City. 
Over the archway an inscrip- 
tion upon marble in the flowing 
script of Persia records the 
construction of this new (and 
now so old) City of Akbar, 
its walls and towers, at a cost 
of many lakhs of rupees. 
Twelve thousand workmen in 
stone, and skilled masons, were 
brought here from India to 
build it; and it was twelve 
years, as the people will tell 
you, before the Emperor and his 
son Jahangir, who had begun 
at opposite ends, finally met 
upon the completion of the 
walls. 

But the glory of Akbar’s 
day has departed: the titanic 
wall, with its embrasures and 
loopholes, is shattered and in 
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ruins; the great gates are 
crumbling, and within there 
is scarcely a trace now of 
the houses and palaces and 
buildings of that period. 
Herds of cattle and ponies 
graze on the soft undulating 
grass which covers the water- 
ways and fountains of some 
old garden; and almond-trees 
now blossom over the whole of 
the vast interior. Here in the 
spring the city people come 
and sit all day under the 
white bloom which ushers in 
the vernal year; and here, as 
one stands upon the battle- 
ments and looks down far 
upon the back-waters of the 
Lake, one realises that one is 
looking upon the remnants of 
an early time, when the foun- 
dations of an empire were being 
laid, and before the silken days 
of pleasure had supervened. 
For it was Akbar’s half cen- 
tury of mastery that won for 
Jahangir his thirteen years 
of ease and dalliance in Kash- 
mir. 

From this dead city one 
climbs to the citadel of Hara 
Parbat, which soars above it. 
Water was always the diffi- 
culty of these old rock-castles, 
and as one aseends one passes 
an old well with the remnants 
of great stairs descending to 
it from the keep; and here, 
covering the bare and for- 
bidding slopes, there are acres 
of iris, and from out the 
tawny grass there stand out 
black mottled stones, like a 
leash squadron of panthers ad- 
vancing upon the citadel. One 
enters it by a side gateway as 
one enters Chitor or Toledo, 
its massive door armed with 


spikes of iron; and so one 
passes through one court into 
another, where roses are bloom- 
ing, and a small garden of 
pomegranates relieves the 
medieval fierceness of the 
place. Over another gate 
there is a piece of marble in- 
scribed in Persian, relating 
the exploits of Ata Mahamad 
Khan, the Afghan Viceroy, 
who built this castle in the 
1226th year of the Prophet. 
The folds ef the door are of 
solid slabs of chinar. There 
is a Hindu temple within, and 
@ priest ringing a small bell 
and chanting his daily litany. 
His voice, as it echoes within 
the sombre interior, and is 
borne through the loopholes 
and embrasures of the Fortress 
into the outer air, carries one’s 
thoughts back far beyond the 
days of Akbar to some primi- 
tive mist of time, when this 
hill was the abode of the 
dread goddess whose name it 
bears, and whose worship sur- 
vives the lapse of unnumbered 
centuries. From these secret 
and inner courts one ascends 
to the roof of the Citadel, 
whence the whole world seems 
spread at one’s feet in the 
sunshine. 

There are the tawny roofs 
of the city, soft vistas of the 
winding river, green fields and 
lonely avenues of trees, mosques 
and palaces and shrines, all 
mingled at this distance in one 
serene and composite whole. 
Nearer at foot one can trace 
the circumambient walls of 
Akbar, the circle of almond 
orchards that engirdles the 
Citadel, the Lake of Anchar, the 
far-famed beauty of the Dal, 
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the gleam of the distant 
Wular, the splendours of 
Hara, Mukh, and Mahadeo, the 
Throne of Solomon, superb and 
simple in its graceful line, the 
cumulose masses of chinars 
which mark the Imperial 
Gardens, bridges, and roads, 
and all the thousand incidents 
of a city displayed. Over and 
above these there is the white 
gleam and encompassing ma- 
jesty of the Pir Pantsal, which 
stand sentinel over this valley 
in the “‘ womb of Himalaya,” as 
though to shelter it from the 
rough hands of a barbaric 
world, From here I could see 
the cloud masses sweeping in 
purple folds over valley and 
mountain, the sun shining in 
floods of sudden light, gilding 
the temple spires and peaks 
of immortal loveliness, and the 
whole pageant of Nature in 
which man plays so transient 
and humble a part accomplish- 
ing itself, 

The Fortress still dominates 
the scene with its guns and 
high walls and frowning battle- 
ments; but the hard unrelent- 
ing race which built it, ruling 
this lovely valley with an iron 
hand, and careless of the feel- 
ings and affections of the 
people, has been long since 
flung out—as such people 
always are in the end—to be 
punished in the next world, if 
not in this. No one regrets 
the Afghan in Kashmir. But 
how gladly the people speak of 
the Padishahs, of the wise and 
tolerant Akbar, the pleasure- 
loving Jahangir, and the splen- 
did Shah Jahan. Their memory 
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survives not only in the fine 
old walls and gateways of 
Akbar’s City and in the 
exquisite gardens by the Lake 
shores, but in the hearts of 
the people. 

Who would suspect in the 
midst of this City, with its 
wooden houses, in these gardens 
and haunts of pleasure, any- 
where in this lovely valley 
in which Nature and Man 
seem alike so complaisant, the 
existence of this typical Mo- 
hammedan City - Fortress, so 
like in its character to those 
which the Moguls have left in 
India? There are some indeed 
who spend many years in the 
valley and upon the Lakes with- 
out discovering that Akbar 
designed to create here a city 
after that model. 

But in truth it was needless, 
and out of harmony with the 
soft and voluptuous character 
of the people. Give them their 
silken waterways, their canoes 
and pleasure-boats, their float- 
ing gardens and orchards, and 
let who will rule and build fort- 
resses, 80 long as they are not 
called upon to live in them. 
That is their sentiment. And 
so it was that Akbar’s city 
failed of accomplishment. 

But when the almond-trees 
are in bloom, and Time, to 
whose wisdom they trust, has 
covered all fierceness with soft 
green turf, then are the people 
willing to come in and dream 
under the white flowers, and 
sing and pass a fortnight of 
the year here, where Akbar 
would have had them live in 
martial state. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE SALE OF TITLES—HONOUR ROOTED IN DISHONOUR—WHAT 
IS THE MEANING OF REFORM?—STOCKHOLM AND INDECISION— 
THE POPE AND PEACE—THE NEW EDUCATION BILL—WHAT IS 
A “POOR MAN” ?—AN EDUCATED PROLETARIAT. 


THE debate in the House of 
Lords upon the sale of honours 
showed once more the wide 
gap which separates the sane 
people of the country from the 
politicians. We all know only 
too well that peerages and 
baronetcies have of late years 
been granted, on the advice of 
Ministers, to those who have 
done nothing to deserve them. 
We all know that the party 
funds, secret and unaudited, 
are increased year after year 
by the donations of men am- 
bitious of becoming hereditary 
legislators. So much is com- 
mon knowledge. Even Lord 
Crewe admitted the evil, 
though he thought that Par- 
liament could do nothing in 
the matter, and that we must 
rely upon public opinion to 
remedy the evil. “It is true, 
of course,” said he, “that a 
certain number of honours and 
dignities had been made within 
the last few years to which 
most of your lordships would 
be prepared to take strong 
exception, although you pro- 
bably would not all take ex- 
ception to the same cases,” 

This admission, we should 
have thought, was sufficient 
for those who demand reform. 
The Government is indifferent 
to it, and seems to defend the 
common practice with a whole 
heart, and to suggest at the 
same time that it dees not 


exist. Lord Curzon, for in- 
stance, the champion of things 
that are, confesses at the outset 
that there is nothing to be said 
in favour of the sale of honours. 
“The idea of a mercantile 
transaction in which a peerage 
or a baronetcy is handed like a 
parcel of goods across a counter 
is abhorrent to all right-think- 
ing men.” That, of course, is 
true. It is true also that the 
professional politician, who de- 
sires the triumph of his party 
before all things, is seldom a 
right-thinking man, and if he 
believes that that triumph can 
best be secured by adding to 
the party funds, he will not 
scruple to give whatever is 
asked in exchange for comfort- 
able cheques. But, says Lord 
Curzon, “speaking for myself, 
I know no foundation for such 
a rumour as has been referred 
to.” That is the worst of 
Ministers. They can assume 
ignorance as easily as they as- 
sume omniscience, We confess 
that, until the party funds are 
publicly audited, it is difficult 
to establish the reasons why 
Mr A or Mr B should have 
been madea peer. Thecountry 
may be kept in the dark; even 
Prime Ministers may assume 
innocence ; but Whips and Pat- 
ronage Secretaries must needs 
be in possession of all the facts. 
Lord Selborne asked a most 
pertinent question. “Was he 
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to believe,” said he, “that these 
Prime Ministers never sus- 
pected, as the long procession 
of names wholly unknown to 
them was brought to them by 
their Whips, that some of them 
had done something which 
made the Whips particularly 
anxious that the honour should 
be conferred, and that that 
‘something ’ was a contribution 
to the party funds? To ask 
him to believe that was an in- 
sult to his intelligence, and to 
suggest it of any Prime Minis- 
ter was an insult to his intel- 
ligence, After all, a Prime 
Minister was not a man 
who lived entirely outside the 
general atmosphere of public 
life.” 

Neither Lord Selborne nor 
anybody else can be asked to 
believe so simple a fiction. 
But, if neither Whip nor 
Minister will make public con- 
fession of the truth, we can 
arrive at it by another path. 
Let the optimists also believe 
that the British Government 
is always above suspicion take 
a list of newly-created peers, 
look at the accounts which 
they confide to the pages of 
‘'Who’s Who,’ and try to dis- 
cover for himself why Mr A 
or Mr B was honoured by his 
Sovereign. We have put this 
plan to the test, and what do 
we find? A young man who 
claims to have done nothing in 
the service of his country, who 
is rich and no more. Why, 
then, is he made a _ peer? 
Truly, he was not carried to 
the House of Lords on a wave 
of popularity, and yet he sits 
where Nelson and Wellington 
sat, without any sense of shame 
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or ridicule. It is inconceivable 
that he reached his dizzy emin- 
ence by any other means than 
by a golden ladder. Or take 
another instance. A respect- 
able and elderly manufacturer, 
who by strict attention to 
business and a determination 
never to forge a profit, has 
become very affluent. With 
the utmost zeal he serves him- 
self and not his country. He 
builds a house, and increases 
daily the cumbersome splendour 
of his life. He finds one thing 
lacking to him—a title, which 
shall separate him from his 
less energetic, less wealthy 
rivals, And then his name, 
hitherto completely unknown 
outside the hardware trade, is 
found in a List of Honours. 
There can be no explanation of 
his sudden advance except the 
explanation cf a cheque. No 
politician will ever come for- 
ward to admit that A or B 
bought himself a title, as he 
buys his wife a diamond tiara. 
But when it is clear that the 
title could have been obtained 
by no other means than pur- 
chase, you have a right to dis- 
regard the politicians and to 
rely upon the facts, which are 
incontestable. 

The present system does 
something more than shake 
the confidence of the country. 
It brings disgrace upon an old 
and once dignified institution. 
We agree with Lord Curzon 
that public honours are a 
legitimate object of ambition, 
that the nation has a laudable 
wish to reward its distinguished 
men, that the desire to found a 
family and leave a name is 
wholly virtuous. But precisely 
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because we agree herein with 
Lord Curzon, we deplore the 
present system. What is an 
honour, rooted in dishonour, 
but an enduring shame? How 
many of our newest peers have 
ministered to the nation’s love 
of rewarding its worthiest 
citizens? What pleasure can 
the honest son of a man who 
has bought a peerage take 
in his hereditary title? The 
more you debase the peerage, 
the easier you make the access 
to the House of Lords, the 
heavier is the blow which you 
strike at the honour and dignity 
of our public life. If you give 
@ citizen who has made a for- 
tune and subscribed to the 
funds the same reward as you 
offer to a hero who has saved 
the country, are you not putting 
@ superfluous affront upon hero- 
ism? Will you not make it 
impossible at last to reward 
public service at all? Lord 
Salisbury threw the light of 
truth upon the whole matter 
in a couple of sentences, “If 
@ man were to give money for 
a seat in the House of Com- 
mons,” said he, ‘‘he would be 
unseated for corruption. Let 
the same principle be applied 
to the House of Lords.” 

How shall the principle be 
applied? The provisions sug- 
gested by Lord Selborne are 
beyond reproach. Firstly, says 
he, “when any honour or dig- 
nity is conferred upon a 
British subject, other than a 
member of the Royal Family 
or the members of the Naval, 
Military, or permanent Civil 
Service under the Crown, a 
definite public statement of the 
reasons for which it has been 


recommended to the Crown 
shall accompany the notifica- 
tion of the grant; and, 
secondly, a declaration to the 
Sovereign shall be made by 
the Prime Minister, in recom- 
mending any person to His 
Majesty’s favour for any such 
honour or dignity, that he 
has satisfied himself that no 
payment or expectation of pay- 
ment is directly or indirectly 
associated with the grant or 
promise of such honour or 
dignity.” If our respect for 
the House of Lords is to be 
preserved, some such  pro- 
visions as these are clearly 
necessary. Cynicism grows 
apace in politics, and if there 
be a tariff for peerages we 
shall presently see sailors and 
soldiers appointed to high 
office for monetary service 
rendered to the party in 
power, and the Navy and 
Army will be degraded to 
the mere level of popular 
government. The politicians 
are on their trial, and if they 
do not mend their ways they 
will be swept into the dust- 
bin of forgotten things. Lord 
Selborne will presently give 
the House of Peers another 
opportunity of confessing its 
sins and promising reform, 
and its best chance of sur- 
viving in honour and dignity 
will be to resolve that it will 
resolutely close its ears to the 
jingling of money - bags, and 
will admit nobody in the 
future within its jealously 
guarded gates who has not 
served his country in peace or 
war with all the strength and 
wisdom that are in him. 
Meanwhile, it is interesting 
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to note that for the politicians 
the word “reform” has but 
one meaning—a profitable ex- 
tension of the franchise. They 
manifest no desire for purity 
of election. They take no 
steps to check the campaigns 
of falsehood, which are the 
sure heralds of a new Parlia- 
ment, They worship numbers 
with so stout a heart that 
they think all will be well 
if only they distribute the 
franchise as widely as pos- 
sible. Thus they invent a 
counterpoise to the vote of 
the soldiers, of whose support 
they are not assured. The 
Conscientious Objectors pre- 
sent no difficulty to the 
politicians. They are their 
own creation, and they know 
perfectly well how to deal 
with them. The sailors and 
the soldiers are men of an- 
other clay, and it is quite 
possible that, when the war 
is over, they may turn and 
rend those saviours of our 
country who sit on the front 
bench. Meanwhile, it is cer- 
tain that no attempt will be 
made either publicly to audit 
the party funds or to prevent 
the shameful traffic in titles. 
These things come not within 
the compass of “reform.” And 
no doubt the House of Com- 
mons devoutly prays that a 
bold addition of six million 
fortuitous men and women to 
the vote will remain the only 
kind of “reform” tolerated by 
a free democracy. 

Bat though our Government 
can find time, in the midst of 
a war, to tinker with the 
franchise, it is still incapable 
of making swift decisions. It 


goes in constant fear of its own 
supporters, and thinks that 
evasion is a useful form of 
government. Thus it creates 
difficulties, where none need 
exist, and shakes the confidence 
of the country by its ingrained 
habit of procrastination. The 
harm thus done is immeasur- 
able. As there has been no 
general election for many 
years, the cleavage between 
the members of Parliament 
and the people is complete, and 
the members of Parliament, 
deprived of that comforting 
thing, a mandate, know not 
what to do or say. And the 
electors, especially in the large 
centres of population, know no 
more about the conduct of the 
war than the agitators choose 
totellthem. Having forgotten 
all about the men whom they 
chose to represent them, they 
fall an easy prey to the peace- 
mongers and plotters of German 
sympathies, who have the money 
and the leisure to conduct a 
campaign of lies. Nowitis the 
plain duty of all those members 
of Parliament who are not 
serving at the front to visit 
their constituencies at once, and 
to explain in plain, irrefutable 
terms the aims and purposes 
of the war. After all, they are 
well paid for doing next to 
nothing, and it is right and 
proper that they should counter- 
act the infamous plottings of 
those who can talk of “our 
German friends.” They are the 
elect of the people, and there-~ 
fore they speak, we suppose, 
with some authority. Why do 
they not, therefore, organise 
meetings in all the big cities, 
and explain why at this moment 
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peace is impossible, and how 
far we have already travelled 
on the road towards victory? 

Never, in truth, was there a 
greater need of direct, honest 
speech. To whichever quarter 
you turn your eyes, you may 
detect the influence of the Ger- 
manhand. The peacemongers, 
who seem to have no lack 
of gold, are busy at our 
street corners. Whence the 
gold comes we have no means 
of knowing — probably from 
the same source as the argu- 
ments. And not only in Eng- 
land are the Germans active. 
According to their custom, they 
are using all the means that 
are near to their hand. Now 
that their professors are discred- 
ited, they pressed the Social- 
ists into their service, and they 
hoped to achieve in Stockholm 
what their armies did not ac- 
complish in the field. It wasa 
simple enough plot. In public 
the German Government could 
safely denounce the Socialists 
and all theirworks. At the same 
time it found it convenient to 
make the‘ Vorwiarts’an imperial 
organ, and to inspire the Social- 
ists, who pined to meet their 
belligerent brethren, with cor- 
rect views, Then English and 
French and Russians would 
have gone to Sweden, given 
the hand of friendship to the 
Kaiser’s representatives, mas- 
querading as Socialists, and 
Germany might have escaped 
the consequences of its mis- 
deeds on easy terms. And 
there was every reason why 
the present time ssemed apt 
for peace. The Germans, in 


spite of their boastfulness, know 
that they will never again be in 
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so favourable a situation as to- 
day. Though they have failed 
in their ambition of dominat- 
ing the world, the large hopes 
of Middle Europe are still pre- 
sent to their minds, and as 
they hold the line from Ant- 
werp to Constantinople, they 
are ready to cry quits for the 
present, and to prepare for the 
next war, which shall realise 
their greater dream. It is 
obvious, therefore, that had we 
permitted representatives of 
England to confer with Prus- 
sians at Stockholm, we should 
have been playing the game 
precisely as the Germans 
wished it to be played. Our 
Socialists are at once too 
honest and too simple to hold 
their own with the men chosen 
and inspired by the Kaiser. 
The duty, therefore, of our 
Government was plain and 
imperative. It brooked far 
less delay than Mr Asquith’s 
preambles. The Prime Minis- 
ter should have explained at 
once that no passport would 
be granted to any Socialist 
who desired to discuss the 
questions of war and peace 
with our enemies, and there 
would have been an end of the 
matter. The Prime Minister, 
as usual, refrained from 
coming to a decision. And 
the natural consequence of 
his indecision was argu- 
ment, interminable and dan- 
gerous. Champions of the 
meeting at Stockholm lashed 
themselves into a fury by the 
mere exercise of rhetoric. The 
loyal supporters of the right- 
eous war replied in terms of 
an equal energy. And thus a 
situation of conflict was created, 
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which never need have been 
created at all. The mere use 
of words swiftly destroys all 
sense of proportion, and merely 
because our Government re- 
fused to make up its mind, the 
question, to go to Stockholm 
or not to go, seemed of far 
greater importance than the 
conduct of the war. The 
agitation was artificial, and 
need not have been, as we have 
said. But the foot, which 
should have been put down, was 
still poised in the air, and when 
at last it was firmly planted, 
equilibrium was upset. 

And then, at last, when all 
parties were embroiled, came 
the decision—and it came, as 
usual, in the guise of scandal. 
Mr Henderson, a member of 
the War Cabinet, took Mr 
Ramsay Macdonald, the cham- 
pion in chief of “our German 
friends,” under his wing to 
Paris, and public opinion was 
instantly alert. There followed 
a profitless discussion, infinite 
recriminations, and a resigna- 
tion. Mr Henderson preferred 
to lead a mere party, when in 
the War Cabinet he might 
have served England, and Mr 
Bonar Law actually nerved 
himself to make a declaration 
which could not be misunder- 
stood. “The law officers of 
the Crown,” said he, “have 
advised the Government that 
it is not legal for any person 
resident in his Majesty’s dom- 
inions to engage in a confer- 
ence with enemy subjects with- 
out the licence of the Crown 
duly given. The Government 
have decided that permission 
to attend the Conference shall 
not be granted, and the same 
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decision has been taken by the 
Governments of the United 
States, France, and Italy, with 
whom the Government have 
been in communication.” 
What was illegal when Mr 
Bonar Law found his voice, 
was illegal weeks before, and 
it is sad to think how much 
ill-temper and bad blood were 
caused by the Government’s 
irresolution. 

Stockholm, then, unless our 
Ministers turn another somer- 
sault, may be regarded as 
finished and done with. The 
peacemongers of Germany and 
Austria have not wasted time. 
No sooner had the official 
Socialists failed, than the Pope 
came forward with his version 
of a German peace. He began 
by professing “impartiality.” 
It is a profession merely, since 
from beginning to end the 
Papal Note supports unblush- 
ingly the cause of the Central 
Powers. From the outset of 
the War the Pope has been 
ill-advised. He saw Belgium 
martyred, and he refrained 
from protest. He stood by 
without a word when the 
heroic Cardinal Mercier was 
insulted and injured by the 
Huns. He has witnessed the 
shameful enslavement of thou- 
sands of Frenchmen and Bel- 
gians, and has found no word 
to say in reprobation. And 
now, when Germany and 
Austria are feeling the strain 
of war, he talks of “useless 
massacre,” and thinks it time 
that we took the hands of our 
enemies in friendship. Heart- 
breaking though the massaere 
may be, it will not be useless 
if it saves the honour and the 
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civilisation of the world. And 
we should ill requite the heroes 
who have died in our cause if 
we listened to the Pope, and 
made their gallant sacrifice of 
no effect, 

The Pope shows on which 
side his sympathies lie when he 
acquits Germany of the charge 
of having made the war, and 
suggests the principle of “ com- 
plete reciprocal condonation.” 
The suggestion is monstrous. 
We ask the Germans to con- 
done nothing we have done; 
we refuse to condone the 
thousand brutalities of which 
they are guilty. We have not 
made war in the spirit of the 
burglar and the murderer. 
We have not butchered women, 
and robbed houses, and burnt 
churches. And before the 
Pope again attempts to restore 
peace to the world, he must 
find a formula more easily 
acceptable to the Allies of the 
Entente than “complete re- 
ciprocal condonation.” Nor do 
we understand or accept his 
other formula, which we prefer 
to cite in the original French : 
“Tout le monde _ reconnait 
d’autre part,” says he, “que 
d’un cédté comme d’autre 
Yhonneur des armes est sauf.” 
What this means precisely we 
do not know. We recognise, 
however, neither that the 
honours of warfare are even, 
nor that the Germans may 
claim to have upheld the 
honour of soldiers. We prefer 
to guard our honour for our- 
selves, and to insist that, as the 
Germans made war when it 
suited them, so we shall make 
peace in our own good time, 
and not before. 
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As we dislike the Pope’s 
preamble, so we distrust most 
gravely the terms which he 
thinks proper to suggest. He 
is the head of a great Church, 
and if he aspired to teach the 
world the lessons of morality 
he would be listened to with 
respect, When he pretends to 
devise terms which should per- 
suade all the belligerents to 
lay down their arms, he be- 
comes not merely a politician, 
but a German politician. He 
speaks with the voice not of 
his Church, but of the Kaiser’s 
Chancery. He would like to 
punish nobody, and to leave 
in the aggressor’s hands the 
spoils of victory. Germany, it 
seems, is to suffer nothing. 
England alone is to pay the 
penalty for her rash act in 
going to the help of Belgium 
by giving up her one and 
only means of defence — the 
mastery of the sea. It is not 
probable that the Pope is a 
profound student of history. 
We should be surprised if he 
were not ignorant of Napoleon’s 
ambitions and of the teaching 
of Admiral Mahan. His ac- 
tivities have, or should have, 
been in the field ef theology, 
and, if he has interpreted his 
duties aright, he has left to 
others the study of naval 
strategy. Why, then, does he 
come forth with proposals 
whose justice he has no means 
of testing? He has a right 


to be heard if he celebrates 
the abstract blessings of peace. 
His opinions on politics do not 
deserve to be heard beyond the 
walls of the Vatican. 

He speaks ex cathedra, and 
will find many listeners. Where- 
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fore it is necessary to explain 
that the terms which he has 
sketched are, and will always 
be, unacceptable to Great 
Britain, her Dominions, and her 
Allies. ‘The supremacy of 
the law once established,” says 
he, ‘let us remove every hin- 
drance to the intercommunica- 
tion of nations by ensuring by 
regulations to be fixed the true 
freedom and community of the 
seas, which on the one hand 
would eliminate frequent causes 
of conflict, and on the other 
would open new sources of pros- 
perity and progress to all.” 
Now, before we discuss the 
Pope’s main political thesis, we 
would ask by what means the 
supremacy of the law is to be 
established. It will be waste 
of time for us to sign any more 
“scraps of paper” jointly with 
Germany. We cannot come to 
terms with a nation which 
boasts openly that treaties are 
not to be respected, and that 
international law is the phan- 
tom of a timid brain. And 
secondly, we should like to 
know what “sources of pros- 
perity and progress ” have been 
stopped by England’s guardian- 
ship of the ocean, Since we 
have been masters of the sea 
we have kept the way open for 
the ships of all countries. We 
have extinguished piraey and 
made commerce safe for the 
world. But we will not allow 
ourselves, in any circumstances, 
to be robbed in time of war of 
the sovereignty upon which de- 
pends our national existence, 
The Central Powers now enjoy 
all that is conferred by the 
mastery of theland, They can 
transport what they will from 
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Turkey to Berlin, or to Vienna. 
They can also block the way to 
us. Suppose we attempted to 
bring oil from Rumania to Lon- 
don. Does the Pope think that 
the Austrians and the Germans, 
his friends, should keep the 
road clear forus? And as they 
have the right to hold the routes 
by land, so we have and shall al- 
ways have the right to hold the 
routes by sea, the only routes 
by which we can approach other 
countries. If the Pope wishes 
to abolish the blockade utterly, 
he must add to his “true free- 
dom and community of the 
sea” the true freedom and com- 
munity of the land. 

For many years we fought 
Napoleon for this same free- 
dom and community. He was 
master of the Continent, and 
he would have been, if he could, 
sovereign of the seas also. 
Had we yielded to his ambi- 
tion, peace was ours for the 
asking. But we refused to 
surrender the supremacy, with- 
out which our Empire cannot 
live for a month; and as we 
fought Napoleon, so we shall 
fight any other ambitious 
tyrant, who hopes by insidious 
chatter about freedom and 
community to put us under his 
heel. And as for the Pope, he 
would be wise to remember 
that he is the Spiritual Head 
of a great Chureh, and that it 
is not his business to meddle in 
politics. So long as he re- 
mains entrenched in the Vati- 
can he will guard his power 
and its mystery. If he comes 
eut into the world of wars and 
treaties, he will be tried by 
other standards, and be found 


wanting. 
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As though the war and its 
conduct were not enough to 
engross the nation’s energies, 
we are involved, as if by panic, 
in a mass of legislation. Here, 
for instance, is Mr Fisher with 
his new Education Bill, which 
he hopes will fashion loyal and 
intelligent citizens. He justi- 
fies the urgency of his plan on 
the double ground that our 
rivalry with Germany will be 
fiercer than ever after the 
war, and that, being in the 
act of extending the franchise, 
we must make further sacrifice 
in forming the mind of the 
young. Thus most sedulously 
do we put the cart before the 
horse. Were we wise, we should 
first make sure that our men 
and women were fit to make 
a constructive judgment, and 
then invite them to reeord 
that judgment at the polls. 
And it is of ill omen that, 
though Mr Fisher looks for- 
ward to the rivalry of Ger- 
many, he says no word of 
military training. 

However, the object of the 
new bill is to “provide en- 
larged and enriched opportuni- 
ties of education to the chil- 
dren of the poor.” And at the 
outset we cannot but ask for a 
definition, We would demand, 
with Trimalchio, what is a poor 
man? We suppose Mr Fisher 
includes within the limits of 
poverty all those who work 
with their hands for a weekly 
wage. And many of them, as 
Lord Sydenham pointed out 
the other day, are earning £10 
to £18 a week, though un- 
skilled. They are deemed fit, 
moreover, to govern the 
country. In order that they 
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may give full expression to 
their wishes, the other classes 
are being disfranchised. They 
are not deemed fit to educate 
their own children. The middle 
classes, for the most part less 
well paid than they, must con- 
tribute to the education of the 
children of the ‘‘poor,” and must 
make what shift they can to 
have their own children taught 
the rudiments. Such is one of 
the blind alleys of topsy-turvy- 
dom into which democracy 
leads us. To-day numbers are 
all powerful, and even if the 
“poor” were twice as rich as 
they are, they would still de- 
mand of the unhappy clerks, 
who do their best to keep up 
appearances on a modest salary, 
that they should help to take 
the responsibility of their chil- 
dren off their hands. 

For that is the evil effect of 
all such bills as that which 
Mr Fisher has brought forward. 
They destroy the sense of 
responsibility, without which 
decent citizenship is a silly 
superstition ; they snap the ties 
which should hold families to- 
gether; and if they produce 
anything, it is a drab uniform- 
ity, which will bring us nearer 
and nearer to the well-drilled 
ideal of Prussianism, Nor does 
Mr Fisher pretend that the 
State in offering its boons to 
the poor is actuated by any 
selfish hope of increasing the 
efficiency of its citizens. What- 
ever is done for “ the members 
of our industrial army ” is done 
for them alone. “They do not 
want education in order that 
they may become better tech- 
nical workmen and earn higher 
wages,” he says; “they do not 
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wart it that they may rise out 
of their own class. They want 
it because they know that in the 
treasures of the mind they can 
find an aid to good citizenship, 
a source of pure enjoyment.” 
If education meant all this to 
them, they would get it for 
themselves, and it would be 
worth ten times more if it came 
to them by their own work and 
endeavour. We do not prize 
highly that which is lavished 
upon us by others, and no learn- 
ing belongs so intimately to its 
possessor a8 that which he 
chose to attain for himself at 
a proper sacrifice of time and 
money. If we approached the 
problem of education from the 
right side, we should see that 
our citizens were adequately 
paid, and then throw upon them 
the just responsibility of edu- 
cating their own children. 
But modern politics deals not 
with Utopia. It keeps its eye 
fixed upon votes and popu- 
larity, and is completely blind 
to the ultimate good. State 
Socialism is the fashionable 
cult, and the State must pay 
for what the electors want. If 
Mr Fisher’s bill is passed, the 
children of the poor will be 
taken from their families at an 
earlier age, and remain under 
the yoke of education to a later 
age than heretofore. There 
will be nursery schools for 
children under five; and there 
will be compulsory continua- 
tion schools provided for girls 
and boys up to the age of 18, 
In Mr Fisher’s words, “every 
young person no longer under 
any obligation to attend a 
public elementary school shall 
attend such continuation school 
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as the local education authority 
of the area in which he resides 
may require, for a period of 
320 hours a year, or the 
equivalent of 8 hours a week 
for 40 weeks,” And further- 
more, this part-time instruction 
shall be by day, and taken 
out of the employer’s time, 
We will not here emphasise 
the injustice of this scheme. 
We would only point out that 
behind it lurks the fallacy 
that education is good in itself 
and for all men. It is easy 
to disprove this by the 
common experience of life. 
No Education Act recognises 
the real distinction which 
exists between those whom 
education prefits and those 
whom it does not. There are 
many whom reading and 
writing will never encourage 
or improve. Many others will 
find the books they need, what- 
ever their calling may be. And 
to send all and sundry through 
the same mill is to commit an 
obvious folly. How many 
gifts of observation and handi- 
craft have been spoiled by the 
uniformity of a cast-iron 
method! Some are bern to 
be scholars, others to be cob- 
blers, and a good cobbler is 
better than a bad scholar. 
Nor do we believe that, as 
things are now, any boy is 
deprived of the education 
which he needs. The way 
has always been made easy 
for talent. The ladder, which 
shall lead from the elementary 
school to the university, has 
always been there for those 
who have the wisdom and 
energy to climb it. It is not 
the scholarships that have 
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been lacking. Those have 
lacked who might win them. 
And we shall not envisage 
this question aright until we 
admit that to many education 
is wholly useless, that thou- 
sands of children would be 
better employed learning how 
to look after horses at twelve 
years of age than in attempt- 
ing to con hieroglyphics, for 
ever unintelligible, and that 
it is the first and last duty 
of a Government to encourage, 
by all means in its power, 
variety of skill and character. 

To turn a good workman 
into a poor clerk is, indeed, the 
paltriest ambition. And if in 
attaining this you overtax the 
middle classes until they find it 
almost impossible adequately 
to educate their own more 
nimble-minded children, you do 
the country a double injury. 
Nor can we believe that a 
worse misfortune could beset 
any nation than an over-edu- 
cated proletariat. The hard 
training, which is enforced 
upon the youth of Germany, 
not merely encourages suicide ; 
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at its best it creates a mob of 
efficient, soulless citizens. And 
let those zealots, who think 
that study is good for all of 
us, remember the sad fate of 
Sweden, In no country of 
Europe is the standard of edu- 
cation so high, and it is asked 
to contemplate mournfully the 
exodus of its sons. Every year 
thousands of Swedes take 
refuge in America, because at 
home their particular market 
is overstocked, and they have 
lost the love of working with 
their hands. So the rich mives 
and forests of Sweden call in 
vain for labour, and they who 
might have increased the 
wealth and happiness of their 
own country sacrifice their 
strength and intelligence in 
enriching others. In the dark 
years which lie ahead of us, 
we shall need all the zeal and 
labour of the land ; nor shall we 
increase our strength and pros- 
perity by pretending that edu- 
cation is good for all, or by 
providing a uniform training, 
which in nine cases out of ten 
proves wholly useless, 
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